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“Bor as WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 89 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETE OUR HEARTS.” 
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APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 


« 








Cop Care and I have run a race, 
And I, fleet-foot, have won 

A little space, a little hour, 
To find the May alone. 


I sit beneath the apple tree, 
I see nor sky nor sun ; 

I only know the apple buds 
Are opening one by one. 


You asked me once a little thing— 
A lecture or a song 

To hear with you; and yet I thought 
To find my whole life long 


Too short to bear the happiness 
hat bounded through the day, 
t made the look of ‘apple blooms, 
And you, and me, and May ! 


For long between us there had hung 
The mist of love’s young doubt ; 

Sweet, shy, uncertain, all the world 
Of trust and May burst out. 


I wore the flowers in my hair, 
Their color on my dress ; - 

Dear Love! whenever apples bloom 
In Heaven, do they bless 


Your heart with memories so small, 
So strong, so cruel-glad ? 

If ever apples bloom in Heaven, 
I wonder are you sad ? 


Heart! yield thee up thy fruitless quest 
Beneath the apple tree ; 

Youth comes but once, love only once, 
And May but once to thee ! 





ROOTED BY THE RIVERS. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





Tue Spring has been calling the roll in 
orchard and forest. Every living tree has 
ere this responded by issuing its leaves or 
bedecking itself with blossoms Some are 
well on their way with tiny g4 ns of fruit. 
The dead trees give no answag ‘to the call. 
A sick tree or a dead tree is : sad sight, 
especially if it once shaded out: .“nildhood’s 
sports or shook down its genero fruit into 
our baskets. 

A diseased or dying Christian ‘s a far 
sadder sight. The marks of heatth and 
growth in a Christian are described in the 
Bible by the marks of health and growth in 
atree. The tests of life or of decay and 
death are thesame. One of the most Lappy 
descriptions of a flourishing Christian ever 
written is that one contained in the seven- 
teenth chapter of Jeremiah: “ He shall be 
as a tree planted by the waters and that 
spreadeth out her roots by the rivers, and 
shall not see when heat cometh, but her 
leaf shall be green. She shall not be troubled. 
in the year of drought, neither shall she 
cease from yielding fruit.” 

This is God’s idea of a flourishing Chris- 
tian. Hardly any text in his Word affords 
& better test for each one of us to try him- 
self by than this beautiful but searching 
passage. It is very thorough. It includes 
both the inward motive and the outward 
life. Let us look at ourselves a few mo- 
ments as this passage reveals to us what we 
ought to be. eee 

(1.) The first mark of a healthy Christian 
is that he is rooted by the rivers of water. 
In that Oriental country water was the staff 
of life to man and beast and plant, A tree 
whose roots were not kissed by some un- 
failing vein of moisture was doomed to cer- 





tain death. What the root is to a tree are 
the secret motives and affections of the heart 
to each one of us. No part of the tree is so 
invisible as its roots. But the condition of 
the tree soon reports just where its roots 
are and what they are about. Dryness 
below ground soon means deadness above 
ground. The roots of our religious life are 
our secret motives and the affections which 
govern us. God only beholds them, but 
men soon discover what they are from the 
evidence of daily conduct. We wonder, for 
example, why a certain churchmember is so 
lax in his devotions and loose in his prac- 
tices. The reason is that, while his trunk 
and his branches are over on the church side 
of the wall, his roots run under the wall 
and dwell in the bad soil on the other side. 
Outwardly the man is a Christian professor. 
Inwardly he is a thorough ‘‘man of the 
world,” with no genuine love of Jesus per- 
vading his heart. A Christless heart will 
soon yield a Christless life. ‘‘If ye abide in 
me ye shall bear fruit.” When the Master 
said this he indicated clearly that heart 
union to himself was the only source of 
permanent Christian living. : 

Some men root down into covetousness. 
There is no need of shaking their boughs 
with the vain hope of getting any apples of 
liberality. Others root into secret sensual- 
ity. Their thoughts are impure. Lust fills 
their souls. By and by they are detected in 
some open act of lechery or drunkenness. 
The conversion of a sensual man or woman 
which does not radically change the affec- 
tions and principles of the heart is not a 
genuine conversion. The reason why so 
many “reformed” sensualists go speedily 
back to their cups or their licentiousness is 
that their roots of character were never 
touched. They were never transplanted 
into Christ, They were never ‘‘ renewed in 
the inner man by the Divine Spirit.” 

A true servant of Jesus draws his motives 
of action from his deep loyalty, his deep 
heart love to his dear Lord. Up through 
these roots comes his daily devotion to 
those things which are pure and holy and 
of good report. These are the motives 
which keep him self-denying and steadfast. 
They hold him firm in moments of sudden 
temptation, as stout roots hold the tree 
against the assaults of a gale. Paul was so 
rooted and grounded in love to his Saviour 
that no blast of persecution ever shook him 
for an instant. Strangers must have won- 
dered why these early apostles so rejoiced 
in bearing bloody stripes and in being 
locked up witbin filthy dungeons. They 
little knew the depth and the strength oi 
that victorious love of the Crucified which 
lived down in their bottommost souls and 
kept them by the ‘‘ rivers of water.” Jesus 
kept them and Jesus fed their strength. 
This is the double office of a root : it holds 
and it feeds. All the nourishment of the 
vital sap issues from it. Now, then, here is 
the test question with me, and with you, 
my brother. Are our hearts in all their af- 
fections and desires and motives so united 
to Jesus Christ that we draw him up into 
our daily lives? Do we keep the connec- 
tion close with. secret prayer? Does this 
inward love of our Lord underlie our 
whole character? Is Jesus in us? Is his 
law our law, and. his interests our in- 
terests, and to please. him the first instinct 
of our being? Then we are rooted by the 
river of unfailing waters. 

(2.) While the soul thus reaches down 
through its every rootlet into Christ’s deep, 
cool well there is no danger that our leaves 





will wither. Our “‘leaf shall be green.” Some 
professors have avery dingy look. Their 
clammy leaves get so powdered over with 
the dust of worldliness that they are very 
unsightly objects, They are not attractive 
with any beauty of holiness. When people 
eye them closely, they see only cross censo- 
riousness, or stingy selfishness, or frivo- 
lous formality. There are others whose 
leaf turns yellow very soon after they are 
set out in the church. This betrays lack of 
moisture at the root, or perhaps a@ secret 
worm of sin there, that is killing the tree 
by inches. The leaf is the tell-tale of the 
root and the soil. It is a wretched mistake 
to deal with the externals of our conduct 
while we neglect the condition of our 
hearts. If the heart is by the rivers of wa- 
ter the leaf will always be glossy and 
green. 

(3.) Nor will the drought affect a well. 
rooted Christian. Some churchmembers 
are only flourishing during the heavy rains 
of a revivaltime. The rest of the year 
they are brown and barren. If pastors get 
sick of such periodical professors, how 
weary Jesus must be with them! But the 
joy uf every pastor is that evergreen Chris- 
tian who, when the community is as dry 
spiritually as summer dust, keeps his heart 
fresh,and his prayers fervent, and his 
hands open, and his daily life as beautiful as 
@ palm-tree. 

He never ceases to yield fruit. Every 
year is a bearing year. It is his fixed habit 
to attend the place of prayer, to give ac- 
cording to his means, to pay every man 
his due, to share his loaf with the suffer- 
ing, to stand for Christ on every occasion 
and before every company. He speaks 
out when cowards are dumb. Heis “al- 
ways abounding” in the work of the Lord. 
We go to such a man as we go toa gen- 
erous old Vergalieu pear-tree in the month 
of September, and never come away 
empty. The ground under his boughs al- 
ways has something sweet for our basket. 

And when God shakes such deep-rooted 
Christians with severe trials, how the ripe 
fruits do rattle down. Blessed be the dis- 
cipline which makes me to reach out my 
soul’s roots into closer union with Jesus) 
Blessed be the dews of the Spirit which 
keep my leaf ever green! Blessed be the 
trials which shake down the ripe golden 
fruits from the branches! 


ne 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
MONEY AND SUBSTANCE. 


BY GAIL HAMELTON. 





WHEN a stranger lately sent to a distant 
city asking a brilliant actress to give a 
charity performance, she replied: ‘You 
simply ask of me that 1 should give from 
$400 to $300 to your poor.” On which 
the seeker says: ‘‘We did not ask 
Miss C. to do anything of the kind. We 
asked her if she would give an extra per- 
formance, and did not propose to interfere 
in any way with her regular engagements. 

. .. Pethaps she is right, and that we 
were wrong in asking her to give a few 
hours of her time to a charitable object.” 

This illustrates a very common mistake 
made by persons in whom goodness of 
heart, let ussay, outstrips clearness of head. 
They have a certain desirable object in 
view, and, to promote it, they will, with 


the most cheerful and unhesitating franke 


ness, ask you to give—not money; they 
would shrink from that—but things which 


¥ 


represent money to you, which bring money 
to you, and which will bring money te 
them—and think they are doing the whol® 
duty of etiquette. Ask Miss C, to give us 
$500! Not we! We simply ask her to 
give a representation which always brings 
her $500, and to hand over the proceeds to 
us, instead of putting them into her own 
purse. Ask her for money? Nothing was 
further from our thoughts! We did but 
ask a few hours of her time. Ask her to 
give us oneof her regular engagements, and 
so diminish her income? Not in the least. 
We did not interfere with her regular en- 
gagements, but desired her to grant an ex= 
tra performance. 

But lives there a man with soul so keen 
as can explain the difference between $500 
in money at high noon and a performance 
that brings $500 before midnight? What is 
the saving clause that makes a regular per- 
formance a part of your income and an ex- 
tra performance no income whatever? An 
actor during the season makes, undoubtedly, 
as many engagements as his nerve and the 
public purse will stand. If an extra one 
comes in, he must make extra outlay of per- 
sonal power or withdraw an engagement 
elsewhere. But, however that may be, if he 
can earn the money the money is his; and 
if it is bestowed upon the poor, he bestowsit, 
and nobody else. 

I say nothing of the nature of the actor’s 
calling, since it has no bearing on the case, 
We may approve or disapprove of theatrical 
representation. If we disapprove, the im- 
propriety is even stronger than if we ap- 
prove. It is bad enough to make un: 
warrantable claims upon money honestly 
and honorably earned; but it is startling, 
indeed, if we may oppose an actress in the 
performance of her art by every form of 
moral resistance, and, when she has earned 
the money in spite of us, we may levy upon 
her to sustain our own scheme ! 

Does the artist give only a few hours of 
her time? If so, then suppose you select 
the three or four hours that she is taking a 
railroad journey. Let her contribute the 
proceeds of the three hours that she is mak: 
ing morning calls or indulging in a siesta, 
Those are the hours of her time as truly as 
the hours during which she is performing 
on the stage. But those hours bring no 
money. So it is not that she gives simply 
three hours of her time. She gives time 
that is filled to the brim with her gifts and 
graces. She gives you all the native genius, 
the control, the hard study, the assiduous 
practice, the vital power, the travel and 
self-control, the fame and glory which 
make her three hours of time worth more 
in hard money than three years of the 
kitchen maid’s. Her empty time is worth 
no more than yours or mine. 

You go to the lawyer for advice, which he 
condenses into an hour and for which you 
pay five, twenty, a hundred dollars. It is 
not for his hour’s time, but for the three 
years of preparatory study, and four years 
of: college, and three years of law school 
and days and nights of laborious research 
and continuous application, that make him 
capable of answering your question and 
make his answer worth to you a hundred 
times what you pay him for it. 

The grocer, who would be considered 
munificent in giving you five dollars, is 
churlish if he will not give five dollars 
worth of flour to your charity and nig- 
gardly to the last degree if he refuses to sell 





whatever you want at cost price. The doc- 
tor is expected to make out no bill against 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 























his pOor patients: The editor sends ub 4 
newspaper to clergymen at half price. 
author is asked.to sénd fifteen ‘or twe 
dollars’ worth Of hooks to ‘#femote | 
whose money onoMs average a dollar and 
a half apiece; and ‘thie feuilletamiste to con- 
tribute a twenty, thirty, or fifty-dollar ar- 
ticle ‘to the paper” of some unknown | 
fair, edited by citizen amateurs, whose serv | 
ices tm tliat ehpacity would not bring fifty 
cents in any known market. If a knot of 
young men in Omaha desired to form a 
reading club, they would not dream of ask- 
ing the proprietorsof THz INDEPENDENT 
for five dollars to pay room-rent; but, if 
Messrs. Proprietors have not been repeat- 
edly requested to send their publications 
free, by way of encouragement to incipient 
and impecunious reading clubs, their ex- 
perience is different from that of most pub- 
lishing firms whose ways Ihave known. 
Beggary of goods seems a very.easy Chris- 
tian duty and worldly pleasure to people 
who would count beggary of money a thing 
improper and deleterious to self-respect. 
None of these requests are unkindly 
meant, though a refusal is sometimes rudely 
met. They spring from. a forgetfulness or 
unacquaintance with the fact that whatever 
is worth costs ;. that labor and products are 
as valuable as the money for which they 
could be sold; that to ask a man to give 
that by which he gets his living is just the 
same as to ask him for his living. If the 
butcher chooses to give meat, instead of 
money, that is his own affair; but to ask 
Lim for meat is precisely the same as to ask 
him for money, and to ask him. to sell meat 
at cost price is the same as to ask him for 
all the money which constitutes his profit, 
and, if he refuses to give meat, you have no 
more right to call him selfish or heartless 
than he has to call you stingy because you 
do not have beefsteak or veal cutlets every 
morning for breakfast. You have no more 
right to dictate a man’s charities than you 
have to dictate his courtsbip. Especially 
ave you no right even to pass judgment 
upon the stranger that is far off from thy 
rates, the stranger whom you do not know, 
whose life is remote from yours, with 
whose circumstances and daily surround- 
ings and personal connections you are 
utterly unfamiliar. To hold up such an one 
to opprobrium because he declines to con. 
tribute to a distant charity is to hazard the 
reputation of your own judgment. No one 
can say whether another is or is not justi- 
fied in withholding alms until he knows al} 
the sources of that other’s income, all his 
channels of outflow, all the circumstances 
of all his family and acquaintance, all the 
system of his life, and all his plans for the 
future. On the whole, the lesson is so hard 
that he would probably employ his time to 
more advantage by pushing his researches 
in other directions. 





CHRISTIANITY AS NAME AND 
THING, 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. 





Dunne the last week I attended two 
meetings in Boston where the diseussions 
particularly interested me. One was that, 
on Tuesday morning, of the American 
Unitarian Association, were the subject of 
debate was whether the officers of that 
Association had done right or wrong in 
dropping from their catalogue of Unitarian 
ministers the name of the Rev. Wm. J. 
Potter, of New Bedford, pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church in that place. Their reason 
was that this gentleman had publicly de 
clared that be did not wish to be called a 
Christian, but had given up the name. Ag 
this catalogue was notably a list of Uni- 
tarian Christian ministers, it was thought 
proper that his name should cease to stand 
there, so that the record should conform to 
the fact. 

Some of the members of the Association, 
however, friends of Mr. Potter or speaking 
in the interest of Christian liberty, pro- 
tested against this omission, on the ground 
that Christianity was not a name, but a 
thing, not a profession, but a reality, and 
that Mr. Potter, by universal consent, was 
admitted to be in character, spirit, and life 
as good a Christian as could easily be found 
in the State of Massachusetts. To some 
persons it seemed like persecution for opin- 
ion’s sake; to others like putting the form 
above the spirit; to others like a breach of 











Christian unity and a casting out of the 
|} Mlowsbip of the body one whose com- 
mutiion it was most desirable to retain. 

In estening to this discussion, it seemed to 
me that the question in this ‘case was only, 
cof the'name, not of the thing. This Unita- 
riah’ catalogue did ndt profess to be a list of 
persons possessing a good Christian charac- 
ter; but only.of those claiming a certain der}. 
“nominational title. “Tt was a list of men whe | 
accepted the name of Unitarian Christian 
ministers. They might be better or might 
be worse than others who refused that des- 
ignation ; but it did not seem proper to put 
into the list of Unitarian Christians any 
man who declined to be called a Unitarian 
or who declined to be called a Christian. It 
was only a question of the proper use of 
language, not a judgment of character. No 
one ever claimed that a man was consid- 
ered any better because his name was con- 
tained in the Year Book, or any worse be- 
cause it was omitted. Nor was it a ques- 
tion of fellowship. All men regard Mr. 
Potter as a worthy Christian minister in his 
faith, spirit, and life; and no one who so 
regards him will be any the less disposed to 
treat him as a Christian friend and brother 
because his name is not on a certain list- 
The question was not of fellowship or of 


censure, but of verbal accuracy. 


But there was another discussion this last 
week at the meeting of the Free Religious 
Association, the subject of which was not 
Christianity as a name, but Christianity as 
a thing. The issue made here was between 
those who believe that Christianity as a 
faith and life is the real power by which 
mankind are carried forward and those 
who think that it is an impediment to 
human progress. This debate was naturally 
vastly more important and interesting than 
the other, and it was conducted with great 
ability on both sides and in perfect temper. 
In this respect both of the discussions to 
which I have referred were remarkable 
instances of the strongest antagonism of 
opinion expressed without a word of harsh- 
ness or the least tinge of bad temper. The 
bitterness of theological controversy was 
wholly absent, though the strength of op- 
posing conviction was fully shown. 

The charges made against Christianity by 
Mr. Abbot, editor of The Index, were two: 
First, he said that in defining Christianity 
and seeking for its essence we are bound to 
take the belief of the great majority. We 
have no right, said he, to take the views of 
the Broad Church, which is everywhere in 
a minority, as giving the true type of the 
religion. Christianity means, he maintained, 
the doctrines of total depravity, substituted 
atonement, absolute decrees, and an eternal 
hell of fire for all unbelievers—since these 
doctrines have been the belief of the great 
majority of Christians in all time. If we 
think these to be false, we ought to consider 
Christianity to be false, and so to oppose it. 

I admired Mr. Abbot’s evident honesty 
and sincerity. I felt, while he spoke, that 
he was himself one of -the pure and sweet 
products of Christianity. I thought that 
probably on the last day the Great Master 
of us all would say to him: “ Well done, 
good and faithful servant!” and he would 
be astonished at finding that he had been a 
good Christian all the time, without know- 
ing it. Not a word dropped from. bis lips 
which had any touch -of bitterness, of 
egotism, of willfulnessin it. But I was as. 
tonished that one brought up in‘the bosom 
of that Liberal Christianity which has al- 
ways contended that the creed is one thing 
and the taith another, the theology is one 
thing and religion another, should have 
identified Christianity with any of its special 
theologies. Theodore Parker might have 
taught him better, for Theodore Parker 
always kept clear the distinction between 
religion and theology. It was sad to me to 
see a man who had been educated to a 
broad view go back toa narrow one, who 
had seen from childhood earnest Christians 
who were outside of all special theologies 
revert to such narrow definitions. 

For what is Christianity? Some people 
will tell you that it is‘a belief; others that 
it isa church; others thatitis a sentiment 
or feeling; others that it is morality or out- 
ward good conduct. All these, however, 
are results of Christianity, rather than Chris- 
tianity itself. Christianity takes an out- 
ward form in creeds, in churches, in moral- 
ities, in emotions. But Christianity itself 


. religious men. 
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is something back of all this. 
ization “is pot steaniships 


‘ powerlooms, but knowledge ‘behind then, 

and science, which. takes these forme, so 
Christianity is nt a0 2 Oe oD, bet 
a life behjad creeds and churebes—e life in- 


the inind #nd | t, whigh takes ‘the forms | 
of eréeds and ct 5 

Behold that a planted by the river of 
water! A ststaly sycqmore,.a lordly oak, 
a graceful elm! Whatis the ‘essential thing 
in it which makes it a tree? Is it its root, 
its trunk, its branches, its leaves, its flowers, 
or its fruit? The tree produces all these. 
It goes down into its root; it goes up into its 
trunk; it spreads abroad in its branches; it 
expands into its innumerable leaves; but 
the tree itself is something back of all this. 
It is the mysterious, unitary life which lay 
hid in the seed, and which. bas -worked 
after its kind, making either an oak, an 
elm, ora sycamore. Something you can- 
not see, cannot weigh, cannot analyze. 
But when it departs, then the tree is dead. 
Then the essential thing about the tree is 
gone. The rootsremain, the trunk remains, 
the branches are there, the leaves are per- 
haps not yet withered. But the tree is dead. 
It is no longer a tree; it is only the corpse 
of atree. The hidden life in the tree is that 
which made it a tree, 

So there is a hidden life in the world: 
which has made that great tree which we 
call Christianity—a. tree in which all the 
birds of heaven make their nests. It is 
this which gives to it its unity under all 
its variety; it is a unity of the spirit, with 
diversity of ceremonies, creeds, customs, 
forms. There is a living force which we 
can trace back to its origin in Jesus of 
Nazareth; which works on to-day, creating 
anew faith and worksin human hearts and 
lives. And, as we call science a knowledge, 
the source and essence of civilization, so 
we may Call love the source and essence of 
Christianity. 

Civilization is knowledge applied to life‘ 
not abstract knowledge, but applied knowl- 
edge—science turned into art. It is knowl- 
edge of the mineral kingdom turned into 
the arts of masonry, metallurgy, agricul- 
ture; knowledge of the vegetable kingdom 
turned into the textile arts—into cotton- 
looms and woolen mills, into horticulture 
aboriculture, carpentry. Itis knowledge of 
chemistry, electricity, hydraulics, hydro- 
statics, magnetism, and other sciences, de- 
veloped into telegraphs, steam-engines, 
railroads, printing-presses. . It is knowledge 
changed to power, making one man with a 
machine as strong as a thousand without it. 
It is knowledge changed to wealth, making 
a hundred men in England as rich as a 
million in Arabia. Analyze, civilization 
and you will find it to be knowledge trans- 
muted into power. 

So analyze Christianity, under all its 
forms, creeds, rituals, churches, confessions, 
and it resolves itself in the last analysis into 
a life—a life born with Jesus of Nazareth, a 
life which has been creating and recreating 
the world. It is, as Col. Higginson said, 
the smallest and most scholastic view of 
Christianity to identify it with any of its 
creeds. Itis the principle of love which, 
flowing from the life of Jesus, has made all 
things new-in the world. 

Another charge brought against Chris- 
tianity by Mr. Abbot was that it was al- 
ways opposed to mental freedom. He in- 
stanced, of course, the Roman Catholic In- 
quisition and all Protestant forms of perse- 
cution. But Col. Higginson well replied to 
this charge that it was not the spirit of 
Christianity which persecuted opinions, but 
the spirit of sects and parties. It was not 
religion, but organization, which persecu. 
ted; and Col. Higginson showed that this 
spirit of _ persecution showed itself in 
science also—that scientific men were just 
as apt to be intolerant of new opinions as 
Col. Higginson spoke notas 
a Christian, but as one standing outside of 
Christianity. But he proved, very con- 
clusively, as against Mr. Abbot, that it 
would be a great loss to mankind if Chris- 
_ Hanity should perish and that nothing 
‘could supply its place, The needs of the 
heart and soul, which religion meets, could 
never be supplied by science. Zhe North 
American Review and New York Nation 
could hardly, said he, take the place of the 
Christian Church. 





In truth, liberty of opinion is the child of 





Christianity; not of 


tion. “Where the ‘spitt. 0: 
thereis pron Je martyts of freedom 
have commonly 1 elk. by” ‘a Telig- 


ious faith. Very few men have consented 
“eltabibd ies scientific forintla. Galileo 
“Penodnved, on his knees, the. Gopernican 
| theory. But Peter said to the Banhedrim, 
_who threatened him with death: “ Whether 
it be right, in the sight 6f @od,. to ‘hearken 
-unto you more than unto God;.jadge ye. 
For we cannot but: Speak the things we have 
seen and heard.’”’ This isthe power which 
conquers liberty of thought for mankind— 
the religious faith which says: ‘ We cannot 
but speak the things we have seen and 
heard.” 

Mr. Calthrop, of Syracuse, "made a very 
comprehensive argument to show that the 
true development of humanity would take 
place inside of Christianity, and not 
outside of it. Assuming the ground 
of evolution, he showed that all the devel- 
opments of life came from exceptional 
germs unfolded under favorable conditions. 
External conditions accomplished nothing 
without the presence of exceptional person- 
alities. In other words, he proved that the 


progress of the world depended on the pres- _ 


ence of inspired men—men raised up from 
time to time to be leaders and teachers of 
the race. Such men as Mohammed, 
Buddha, and Zoroaster were as essential to 
the unfolding of the Eastern religions as 
were the prophets of Judea to the produc- 
tion of the religion of the Old Testament. 
And so, he argued, the exceptional and 
wonderful life which was in Jesus was 
absolutely essential to the production of 
modern civilization and progress. Outside 
of the sphere and influence of this life all is 
dormant ; witbin all is progressive. istian 
civilization means the advance of the human 
race in science, art, literature, freedom, 
and human happiness. Into this civilization, 
born out of the life of Cnrist, all the old 
civilizations of the world flow. This is the 
ample stream which receives into its bosom 
all tributaries. Greece brings its literature 
and art; Rome brings its organizing and 
law-making powers; Egypt contributes its 
arts of domestic life ; the Nortbern Teutonic 
nations bring individualism and freedom. 
The grandeur of Christianity consists in its 


‘being not exclusive, but inclusive. It is so 


large that all rivers of faith and thought 
can flow into it, and yet itis never full. 

I could not but think, in listening to all 
this argument, how little Christianity has 
to fear from outspoken heresy. How much 
better to encourage all honest utterances 
than to try to check and repress them. Out 
of the heart of the Free Religious Associ- 
ation come some of the ablest arguments 


for vital religion and generous Christian 


faith. 








OLD ITALIAN ART. 
BY HENRY JAMES, JR. 


I went the other day to the suppressed 
Convent of San Marco, paid my franc at the 
profane little wicket which creaks away at 
the door (no less than six custodians, appar- 
ently, are needed to turnit, asif it hada 
recusant conscience), passed along the 
bright, still cloister, and went in to look at 
Fra Angelico’s “ Crucifixion,” in that dusky 
chamber in the basement. I looked long; 
one can hardly do otherwise. The fresco 
deals with pathos on the grand scale, and 
after perceiving its meaning you feel as 
little at liberty to go away abruptly as you 
would to leave church during the sermon. 
You may be as little of a formal Christian 
as Fra Angelico was much of one; it yet 
seems 8 kind of intellectual duty to let so 
sincere a presentment of the Christian 
story work its utmost purpose on your 
mind. The three crosses rise high against 
a strange crimson sky, which deepens mys- 
teriously the tragic expression of the 
scene; but I confess to my inability to 
determine whether this lurid background 
is an intentional bit of picturesqueness 
or simply a happy corruption of the 
original color. In the former case it is 
tragedy quite in the modern taste. 
Between the crosses, in no great ‘‘composi- 
tion,” are scattered the most exemplary 
saints—kneeling, praying, weeping, pity- 
ing, worshiping. The swoon of the Madon- 


| na is depicted at the left; and this gives the 


gathered saints a strange appearance of be- 
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ing historically present at the actual scene. 
Everything is so real that you. feel a vague 
impatience, and almost ask yourself how it 
was that amid the army of his consecrated 
servants the Lord was permitted to suffer? 
On reflection, you see that the painter’s de- 
sign, in so far as it is very definite, has been 
simply to offer a great representation of 
pity. This was the emotion presumably 
most familiar to his own benignant spirit. 
His colors here seem dissolved in softly-fall- 
ing tears. Of this simple, yearning compas- 
sion the figures are all admirably express- 
ive. No later painter learned to render 
with more masterly truth than Fra Angeli- 
co a single, concentrated, spiritual emotion. 
Imm»red in his quiet convent, he apparent- 
ly never received an intelligible impression 
of evil; and his conception of human life 
was a tendersense of perpetually Joving and 
being loved. But how, immured in his 
quiet convent, away from the streets and 
the studios, did he become that genuine, 
finished, perfectly professional painter? No 
one is less of a mere pietistic amateur. His 
range was broad, from this really heroic 
fresco to the little trumpeting seraphs, in 
their opaline robes, enameled, as it were, on 
the gold margins of his pictures. 

I sat out the sermon, and departed, I hope, 
with the gentle preacher’s blessing. I wen 
into the smaller refectory, near by, to re. 
fresh my memory of the beautiful ‘ Last 
Supper” of Domenico Ghirlandaio. It would 
be putting things roughly to say that I felt 
agif I had adjourned from asermon to a 
comedy: but one may certainly say that 
Ghirlandaio’s theme, as contrasted with the 
blessed Angelico’s, was the dramatic, spec- 
tacular side of human life. How keenly 
he observed it and how richly he rendered 
it, the world about him of color and costume, 
of handsome heads and pictorial groupings. 
In his admirable school there is no painter 
one enjoys more largely and irresponsibly. 
Filippo Lippi is simpler, quainter, more 
frankly expressive; but one looks at him 
with a remnant of the sympathetic discom- 
fort provoked by all those early masters 
whose conceptions were still a trifle too 
large for their means. The pictorial vision 
in their minds seems to stretch and strain 
their undeveloped skill almost to a sense of 
pain.” But in Ghirlandaio the skill and the 
imagination are equal, and he gives us a de. 
lightful impression of enjoying his own: re- 
sources. Ofall the painters of his time he 
he seems to us the most modern. He en- 
joyed a crimson mantle spreading and tum- 
bling in curious folds and embroidered with 
needlework of gold, just ashe enjoyed a 
handsome, well-rounded head, with vigorous, 
dusky locks, profiled in courteous adoration. 
He enjoyed, in short, the various reality 
of things, and he had the good fortune to 
live at a time when reality was sumptuous 
and picturesque. He was not especially 
addicted to giving spiritual hints; and yet 
how hard and meager they seem, the pro- 
fessed and finished realists of our own day, 
ungraced by that spiritual candor which 
makes half the richness of Ghirlandaio. 
This “Last Supper’? at San Marco is an 
excellent example of the natural reverence 
of an artist of that time with whom rever- 
ence was not, as one may say, a specialty. 
The main idea with him has been the 
variety, the picturesqueness, the materia; 
charm of the scene, which finds expres- 
sion, with irrepressible generosity, in the 
accessories of the background. Instinctive- 
ly he imagines an opulent garden—im- 
agines it with a good faith which quite 
tides him over the reflection that Christ and 
his disciples were poor men and unused to 
sit at meat in palaces. Great full-fruited 
orange trees peep over the wall before which 
the table is spread, strange birds fly through 
the air, and a peacock perches*on the edge 
of the partition and looks down on the 
sacred repast. It is striking that, without 
any at all intense religious purpose, the 
figures, in their varied naturalness, have a 
dignity and sweetness of attitude which ad_ 
mits of numberless reverential construc- 
tions, I should call all this the happy tact 
of an unperturbed faith. 

On the staircase which leads up to the 
little painted cells of the Beato Angelico I 
suddenly faltered and paused. Somehow 
I had grown averse to the intenser zeal of 
the Monk of Fiesole. I wanted no more 
of him that day. I wanted no more 
macerated friars and spear-gashed sides 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Ghirlandaio’s elegant way of telling his 
story had put mein the humor for some- 
thing more largely intelligent, more pro- 
fanely beautiful. I departed, walked 
across the square, and found it in the 
Academy, standing in a certain spot and 
looking up ata certain high-hung picture. 
It is difficult to speak adequately, perhaps 
even intelligibly of Sandro Botticelli.. An 
ingenious critic (Mr. Pater, in his ‘‘ Studies 
on the History of the Renaissance”) has 
lately done so, on the whole, more elo- 
quently than coherently. He was a most 
peculiar genius, and of all the multitud- 
inous masters of his: group incomparably 
the most interesting, the one who detains 
and perplexes and fascinates you most. 
Putting aside whatever seems too fantastic 
in Mr. Pater’s interpretation, it is evidence 
of the painter’s power that he has furnished 
so fastidious a critic so inspiring a theme. 
A rigidly sufficient account of his genius is 
that his own imagination was agtive, that 
his fancy was audacious and adventurous. 
Alone among the painters of his time, he 
seems to me to possess invention. The 
glow and thrill of expanding observation— 
this was the feeling that sent his comrades 
to their easels; but Botticelli had a faculty 
which loved to play tricks with the 
actual, to sport4itd wander and explore on 
itsown account. These tricks are sometimes 
so ingenious and so lovely that it would be 
easy to talk nonsense about them. I hope 
it is not nonsense, however, to say that the 
pictare to which I just alluded (the “ Corona- 
tion of the Virgin,” with a group of life. 
sized saints below and a garland of minia- 
ture angels above) is one of the supremely 
beautiful productions of the human mind. 
It is hung so high that you need a good 
glass to see it, tosay nothing of the unprece- 
dented delicacy of the work, The lower 
half of the picture is of moderate interest; 
but the dance of hand-clasped angels round 
the heavenly couple above has a beauty 
newly exhaled from the deepest sources of 
inspiration. Their perfect little hands are 
locked with ineffable elegance; their blow- 
ing robes are tossed into folds of which 
each line is a study; their charming feet 
have the relief of the most delicate sculp- 
ture. But,as I said before, of Botticelli 
there is much, too much to say. Only add 
to this illimitable grace of design that his ad- 
venturous fancy goes a-Maying, not on wan- 
ton errands of its own, but on those of some 
mystic superstition which trembles forever 
in his heart. 
ee 


Tse desire of the Samoan Islanders to be 
annexed to the United States and the recently 
published report of Col. Steinberger, the 
United States commissioner to the Samoan 
Group, have drawn attention to these islands in 
the South Pacific. They are reckoned, with 
Tahiti, the most beautiful islands in Polynesia, 
and their people the finest race among the 
Polynesians, with a.dialect softer than that of 
New Zealand and stronger than that of Tahiti. 
There are.9 chief islands belonging to the 
group, three of. which—Savaii, Upolu, and 
Tutuila—contain seven-eighths of the Sa- 
moan territory (1,400 square miles). The 
population, which had been declining, has of 
late years’ been slowly increasing. Accord- 
ing to the census taken in 1869, it numbered 
35,107. The trade is chiefly in dried cocoannts, 
the estimated yearly.export being over three 
millions in value. Christianity was.introduced 
by the missionary John Williams in 1830, and 
in 1885 the London Missionary Society adopted 
Samoa as one of its fields of labor. The in- 
ability of the Wesleyans to keep their agree- 
ment with the London Society, whereby this 
field was to be given over to the latter, pro- 
duced an unhappy division of denominational 
interests in the islands. They may now be said 
to be entirely. Christianized, the population 
being by the latest census divided as fol- 
lows: adherents of -the London Mis- 
sionary. Society, 27,021; Wesleyans, 5,082; 
Roman Catholics, 3,004 The existence of 
polygamy, however, and of warfare among 
the tribes show that the Gospel has not yet 
| permeated the masses of the people. To the 
sneer of the New York Tribune, however, that 
‘the people profess’ Christianity and practice 
polygamy,’’ we may reply that it might be said 
with equal justice that “‘the people of the 
United. States profess Christianity and. indulge 
in intoxicating drinks.’’ There are probably 
distinctions among the Samoans, as among us. 
A printing press‘has been established at Malua, 
on the Island of Upolu, from which the whole 
Bible in Samoan has been issued. At the same 
place there isa seminary ‘for native teachers, 
which has furnished excellent missionaries for 
various islands in the Pacific. 











SONGS OF THE MYSTICS. — 


BY R. H. STODDARD, 








GOOD NEWS OR BAD? 


THERE came to Nusherwan, surnamed the Just, 

A certain man,.a courtier, with the dust 

Of travel on him and with heart elate. 

“J hear,” he said, “that God (his name be 
great !) 

Has taken from the world your mortal foe’*— 

Naming a king whom death had then laid low. 

‘* And did you hear,” the Sultan made reply, 

“ That I am overlooked and not to die ? 

Lhave no room for exultation, friend, 

For, like my rival’s life, my life must end.” 

The courtier slunk away, abashed and sad, 

For he had learned that good news may be bad. 





NO FORCE. 


Let me the simple tale repeat, 

As Sadi wrote it. Thus it ran: 

His servants, at a hunting seat, 

Were roasting game for Nusherwan, 
And, as they had no salt there, one 

Was sent unto a village near 

To fetch some. Ere the man could run, 
The Sultan called tohim. ‘* Come here. 
Take it at a fair price, and see 

There is no force, lest there should be 
A precedent established so, 

Which might the village overthrow.” 
They asked what damage could ensue 
From such a trifle. Whereupon 

He answered: ‘* When the race was new 
Oppressions were but small and few ; 
But as the years went on and on 

Every new comer added more 

And each was larger than before, 

Till what was small had grown so great 
It toppled o’er on many a state 

And crushed the people unto dust. 

We must be just.”” And from that day, 
Sadi, I think, goes on to say, 

They surnamed Nusherwan the Just. 





FEAR NOT FORTUNE. 


Trust not Fortune. She will be 
Everything but true to thee ; 

False and fickle all her life, 

The old dame has been the wife 

Of a thousand bridegrooms—none 
Mourned a day when he was gone ! 
She delights to desolate ; 

Very bitter is her hate; 

And she hates most when she knows 
There are those who scorn her—those 
Who rejoice in better things 

Than the baubles that she brings— 
Conqueror’s laurel, crown of kings ! 
To reject these and be wise 

Is a folly in her eyes ; 

To be good is worse than this, 
Since it shows her what sf is, 

And that she is baffled, too ; 

For what is there she can do 

To the good and to the wise, 

Who her earthly dross despise, 

For their hearts are in the skies, 
Where their heavenly treasure lies ! 





TONICS. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT, 





In the old New England times molasses 
and sulphur were used as the spring medi- 
cine, no matter whether the children were 
sick or not; for was not the ounce of pre- 
vention worth more than the pound of 
cure? No one of us who were brought up 
in New England can perhaps calculate from 
how many pounds of sulphur we have been 
saved by the economical wisdom of our an- 
cestors. Spiritually the purifying medi- 
cines administered were few but efficacious. 
The preventive division were hard work, 
few books (but those of thé best kind), 
sturdy good example, and straightforward 
sermons. The corrective division embraced 
being made to eat alone a supper of exactly 
the opposite kind from that furnished by 
the nervously exhausted ‘‘ old woman who 
lived in a shoe,” followed, however, by pre- 
cisely the same treatment in other respects. 


‘And those whippings were real somewhats, 


from which no amount of tears or entreaties 
could beg us off. Through them we arrived 
at our appreciation of the inexorable nature 
of love and a reverence for pure justice, 
which before our apprenticeship was over 
led us, from a sense of our own self-respect, 
to accept the richly-deserved punishments 
without any plea for mercy. 

The practice both physical and mental of 
to-day differs widely from those old-fash. 


‘joned Puritan procedures: The time of 


preventives has gone by. It is enough now 
for us to wait till the evil comes before 
thinking of it. ‘When we have trained up 





our girls for fourteen years in insufficient 
clothing, improper and irregular food, un” 
natural excitement, and seven or eight 
hours’ restless sleep in beds with two or 
three occupants, we are obliged to use the 
corrective means at our disposal and the 
day of tonics has begun. Now, instead of 
sulphur in the spring and plenty of sleep, 
simple diet, and appropriate clothing all the 
year, we use iron and strychnine, quinine 
and calisaya, and the pound of cure seems 
to be in the ascendant. 

The Puritans were a hard old race. They 
had no love of art and they crushed out 
their love of Nature as sinful. When we 
mourn in Canterbury Cathedral over the 
whitewashed ceilings and the whitewashed 
exquisite oak carvings, which no most care- 
ful cleansing ean ever restore to their orig- 
inal beauty, we think irreverently that it 
was a good thing for England in some ways 
that they left her; and yet they brought 
with them hither some opinions and prac- 
tices so permeated with the salt of simple 
truth that the savor has preserved us, even 
to the present, from utter decay. 

In their treatment of their children they 
gave preventives ; for they themselves, in 
their strength of manhood and womanhood, 
were tonics all the time. Now the object 
of these words is not to find fault with tons 
ics. They are excellent; but it seems to some 
of us that it is the parents and not the chil. 
dren who need them. The little girl begs 
for the rich food which she sees on the table, 
and her mother “‘has not the heart to re- 
fuse”; she cries to sit up and see her mother 
when she returns from the ball at three in 
the morning, and the mother yields to her 
importunities ; she flings herself on the floor 
and tears her hair because she does not want 
to wear her rubbers on a damp day, and her 
mother, accusing herself of cruelty and fear- 
ing lest she should hurt herself, flies to pick 
her up, to smooth ‘her rumpled dress, and 
to assure her, as she offers her a piece of 
candy to sweeten her temper, that “ she shall 
do just as she pleases.’ When we teach- 
ers ask of the mother, very hesitatingly, 
‘*Are you sure that Mary takes exercise 
enough?” they answer us, ‘‘ Mary does not 
like to go to walk. I can’t make her go.” 
And Mary is, perhaps, seven years old. 
We ask that Lizzie may bring her lunch- 
eon every day, or else not bring it all— 
Lizzie being eleven years old, pale and 
thin, with the exhausted look round the 
eyes in the morning that is terrible enough 
to see in an overworked man of business, 
but more terrible in a child. The mothef 
answers: ‘‘ Well, I know she ought tos 
but I can’t make her take her luncheon.” 

Susie is twelve, nervous and excitable, 
easily made sick. She is just recovering 
from an attack of meazles, and her dearest 
friend has a party. This is the one occasion 
of the child’s whole life. Nothing in all 
the after years can compensate for this one 
lost delight. Susie goes to the party, dances, 
eats ice-cream and candy, and goes to-bed, 
but not to sleep, at half past eleven. Her 
mother says: ‘‘It seemed so hard, I could 
not refuse her.” Are not tonics needed to 
correct this appalling weakness ? 

I beg pardon of the mothers, for it is not 
alone they who need the tonics. And Iam 
telling the simple, unvarnished truth. 

Ella is seven years old, nervous, highly 
excitable, She must not, so says the phy- 
sician, stay in school during the whole 
session. She is over nervous. A friend 
has private theatricals, and she is just the 
one to act the part of the page. There is 
no one so slight and trim, so quick to learn, 
so swift and light of foot. Mother says no} 
but father says: ‘‘Oh! yes. Once won't 
hurt her. Let the child have some pleas- 
ure.’ And so Ella goes through with the 
rehearsals; and, finally, on the crowning last 
two evenings, amid glaring lights without 
and a neryous excitement within which 
will not be quieted for hours and which 
keeps the great blue eyes open till toward 
morning, she succeeds and is applauded. 

Jenny begs for cake, for candy at all 
times—before ~ breakfast, after dinner. 
Mother says: “‘ No; you must eat at your 
regular meals and only then.” But father 
says:‘*I call that cruel,now. Yes, father’s 
darling shall not be starved as long as there 


‘ig anythiog in the house.” And the phy- 
‘ gician soon begins to be asked what can be 
the reason that Jenny has no appetite for ~ - 


her breakfast, nay, will not even drink the 











take frame his cup. 


Mothu?s, and fathers, we, the teachers, 


have read article after article on the ‘‘ mur- 
der of the innocents,” on the ‘‘cramming 
system” of our schools, on the unattended” 
to, yentilation of school-rooms, on the un- 
reasonable demands, the cruel, thought- 
less requisitions of the members .of the 
teaching profession. Has not the time 
come -when we may ask if there is not 
another side to the question? Are weso 
whoily and always to blame when the chil- 
dren are sick? Isit quite fair to us to send 
us.not fresh, rosy, happy, healthy children, 
but broken, pale, nervous, sickly little 
ones? Can we do for them what we ought ? 
Can we do ourselves or you justice under 
such circumstances? Cap. we.do anything 
of :real value for the children, for the girls 
who are.to be our women, if, while we work 
toward law, order, and regularity, with the 
aids, of fresh air, plenty of sunshine, and 
moderate, healthful, necessary education of 
the. thinking power, you give us at the 
other end of the line indulgence, caprice, 
and irregularity, and do not enforce the 
physiological laws relating to sleep and 
diet and clothing? Should we not be 
working hand. in hand? Are we not both 
desirous of the same thing? We cannot 
do our part unless you do yours. It is the 
schools and the teachersnow who ask of the 
parents that the health of the children be 
not overlooked in homes which should be 
the abode of laws framed by wisdom and 
carried out by firmness, anda regard for the 
future real good, rather than the present 
pleasureof the little ones. Are the teachers 
asking too much? We have borne the un- 
divided weight of responsibility long 
enough. 

Will you not forgive us if we seem too 
persistent, because we venture to speak for 
the sake of the children whom God has 
given you? 





A VISIT TO BROOK FARM. 


BY MRs. 8. 8. ROBBINS. 








Iv was a wood-fire in the parlor of an old 
farm-house, on an April afternoon, but with 
the fitful gusts of a winter snow-storm 
roaring in the chimney. Vividly does that 
fireside re-create itself as Irake away the 
ashes from the embers of my memory and 
blow them up with a sigh, for lack of more 
inspiring breath.” It was on an August 
afternoon that we went as pilgrims to this 
old farm-house, of which Hawthorne thus 
writes in his ‘‘Romance of Blithedale.” 
‘« The staunch oaken logs were long ago 
burnt out,” we well knew; but that there 
might linger about this Arcadia some memo- 
rials of the “little army of saints and 
martyrs” who there once dreamed out 
their dreams we had no doubt. 

“The highest barberry bushes,” ‘‘ the 
toadstools likewise,” ‘‘the little riv- 
ulets,” “the old farm-house,” “the green- 
sward, the potato field, the root crops 
and acres of Indian corn, the config- 
uration of the land” could not all have 
vanished-with the waking. At least, there 
would be left to us those acres over every 
square foot of which Hawthorne had 
** trodden heavily in one or another kind of 
toil,” where in the sweat of his brow he 
“had earned bread and eaten it, and so es- 
tablished my claim,’ he writes, ‘‘to be on 
earth and my fellowsbip with all the sons 
of labor. I could have knelt down and 
have laid my breast against that soil. The 
red clay of which my frame was molded 
seemed nearer, akin to those crumbling fur- 
rows than to any other portion of the 
world’s dust. There was my home and 
there might be my grave.” The soil and 
the crumbling furrows were there still; but 
the feet that had “‘trodden heavily” and 
the breast that longed for rest against the 
brown earth a grave covered far away. 

The house, as it stands now, is a long, 
natrow,’plain-looking farm-house, painted 
white, with green blinds. There is nothing 
in the Jeast inviting in its exterior; indeed, 
with its barn-like out-buildings, some of 
them adjoining the house and almost as 
large, with its multitudes of small windows 
and its lack of every adornment, it would 
be abont the last spot one would select as 
the chosen home of the chosen men who 


onge congregated there, 





given to the world an authentic account of 
what was expécted from and of those who 
originated this undertaking. Hawthorne 
says: ‘If ever men might lawfully dream 
awake and give utterance to their wildest 
visions without dread of laughter or scorn 
on the part of the audience, yes, and speak. 
of earthly happiness as an object to be hope- 
fully striven for and probably attained, we 
who made that little semicircle round the 
blazing fire were the very men. We had 
left the rusty iron framework of society be- 
hind us; we had'broken through many 
hindrances that are powerful enough to keep 
most people on the weary treadmill of the 
established system even while they feel its 
irksomeness almost as intolerably as we did. 
We had stept down from the pulpit; we had 
flung aside the pen; we had shut up the 
ledger. . . It was our purpose—a gen- 
erous one, and absurd, no doubt, in full pro- 
portion with its generosity—to give up 
whatever we had heretofore attained for the 
sake of showing mankind the example of a 
life governed by other than the false and 
cruel principles on which human society 
bas all along been based. And, first of all, 
we had delivered ourselves from pride, and 
were striving to supply its place with famil- 
iar love. Wemeant to lessen the laboring 
man’s great burthen of toil by performing 
our due share of it, at the cost of our own 
thews and sinews. . . . And, asthe basis 
of our institution, we purposed to offer up the 
earnest toil of our bodies as a prayer no less 
than an effort for the advancement of our 
race.” 

And to do this such men as Ripley, 
Dana, Dwight, Channing, Burton, Parker, 
Alcott, Hawthorne, and Emerson commit- 
ted themselves in their glorious manhood’s 
prime, seeking this spot for the offering. It 
is really singular how often this same 
Utopian fancy becomes inwrought into the 
being of men of their stamp. Delicate, 
poetic natures, made of fine fiber, highly 
strung, and utterly unfit for the common 
battle of this common earth-tilling, Cole- 
ridge and Southey, and, if I am not mis- 
taken, Wordsworth once looked upon just 
such a home, under just such circumstances, 
as the greatest earthly good that could fall 
to their lot. Fortunately for them and fo, 
the world, they could never obtain it. 

How this desolate-looking old house 
must have appeared as it first showed itself 
from the top of the pleasant sweep of 
land upon which it stands! There was 
even less then to attract the eyeor gratify 
the taste than there is now. A New En- 
land farm that has passed into the hands 
of many owners is not a “‘ howling wilder- 
ness”; but perhaps it would possess far 
greater points of interest to a cultivated 
mind if it were. Atits best, it is dreary, 
neglected, and unkempt—the very desola- 
tion to weigh down both heart and intel- 
lect. Think of the old lumber-carts, 
wheels, shafis, broken plows, toothless 
harrows, wrecked stone-bolts, defunct 
rollers, tipped-up hay-racks, tipped-over 
wagons, with the mentionless other debris 
that crowds one of these neglected farm- 
yards, and then picture to yourself Chan- 
ning coming here from the chaste refine- 
ments of his classic home; Emerson from 
the elms of Concord ; Parker, too fastidious 
to find rest or true enjoyment anywhere; 
Hawthorne, with his keen, morbid sensi- 
bilities, his shy, large nature, always de- 
manding and never satisfied—imagine this 
group, in this old-time homely home, if you 
can. 

It is difficult, standing upon the place, to 
fancy any contentment or happiness coming 
to them, even from the natural scenery, 
You would have expected something unique, 
at least, in its possibilities, frem the spot 
selected for their farm; but here you have 
only the dull range of a dull Massachusetts 
landscape. Just before and around the 
house are rather unusual and somewhat 
picturesque swells of land. These are 
small and rise with a cheerful southern 
exposure. Some of them are tufted with a 
few spare-looking trees, under which rough 
wooden benches yetremain. Very suggest- 
ive these benches were—perhaps quite as 
much.so as anything at Brook Farm ; for 
here you felt sure, while these men . were 
resting during those niggardly moments of 
a hard-earned leisure, thoughts had been 
born which moved the world. 








There is an old well-sweep, with a pic- 
turesque stone well, the ragged mounds of 
éarth clinging to its rough sides, tansy, 
chickweed, mullein, and smartweed growing 
up over them—siraggling up, I should have 
said—and a hard-trodden, winding’ path 
leading from the back door directly to it. 
Do you suppose there was any poetry in 
this “ moss-covered bucket”’ to them ? 

Just. at the rear of the house there is a 
stone wall, and no one who looks at it would 
ever doubt the unaccustomedness to such 
work of the hands that laidit. The theory 
of its building was broad and deep; no 
doubt it was intended to outlast time. It is 
now half completed and it is to be hopedit 
will be allowed to remain so, for the tales 
it tells are heartily amusing. Hawthorne 


speaks of itas the “fence on which we |. 


employed ourselves at the odd intervals of 
other labor’; and the result is odd enough. 
To the right, to the left, backward, forward 
—any way hut straight, anything but even. 
Its like surely never was built before or can 
be again. Alone it repays a visit to Brook 
Farm; 

Then there is the old barn where these 
poets were the “ chambermaids of two yoke 
of oxen and a dozen cows”—the dim shad- 
ows stealing in around them through the 
great chinks and the swallgws;beating the 
dusty air with their black wings away up 
amid the cobwebbed rafters as they worked. 
Not a homely detail was spared out of their 
lives, They were as practical as the hardest 
day laborers in the Bay State, failing ut- 
terly to ‘‘imbue the ordinary rustic occupa- 
tions with a kind of religious poetry”; 
smiling in scorn at those visitors who came 
to see them, expecting “their very cow- 
yards and pig-styes to be as delightfully 
fragrant as a flower-garden.” Associate 
these things with Hawthorne, if you can. 

Ata short distance from the house -the 
surroundings are more agreeable. Here is 
a beautiful little bit of description idealized, 
but yet not without much of reality: 
“Those pleasant swelling slopes of our 
farm descending toward the wide meadows, 
through which circled the brimful tide of 
the Charles, bathing the long sedges on its 
side and further shores; the broad, sunny 
gleam over the winding water; that pic- 
turesqueness of the scene where capes and 
headlands put themselves boldly forth upon 
the perfect level of the meadow, as into a 
green lake with inlets between; the prom- 
ontories; the shadowy woodland, with the 
twinkling showers of light falling into its 
depths; the sultry heat-vapor which rose 
everywhere like incense.” 

On the side of the road opposite the 

farm lies a stretch of woodland, Massa: 
chusetts woodland, which name will fully 
describe it to those accustomed to the rough, 
rocky, unhewn, untrod, unpathed wastes 
that lie along thecoast. Here, even in the 
leafiest summer time, great bars of sunshine 
fall over the pine-needle covered ground, 
shadows rest peacefully, and flowers that 
love the light grow luxuriantly. Match me 
the blue-eyed violets, of which I can pick 
clusters almost anywhere, the whole world 
over, if you can. 
’ To these woods how many of the weary 
feet came for rest and recreation. Did they 
find it? Had they any heart left for such 
sentimental things as the whispers of the 
leaves and the fieckered sunshine, or had 
their thoughts become ‘‘cloddish” ? 

No other termination than the one which 
came upon this vision of Brook Farm 
could, I suppose, have been anticipated. 
The men who dreamed it had little, many 
of them no money to embark in its realiza- 
tion. What they had they gave liberally, 
withholding not, and if a short time saw 
this all squandered, if the amateur husband- 
men sowed not profitably or reaped not 
abundantly, if the expenditures far ex- 
ceeded the receipts, and the whole proved a 
failure, what then? Other dreams with 
far less that was noble in their conception 
have also proved failures, and alas! shall go 
on to do so while time lasts. 

When we visited Brook Farm troops of 
little children were playing around on the 
green lawn; barefooted boys were swing- 
ing in the long rope swings that hung from 
almost all of the large trees; babies were 
coiled up in old blankets asleep on the 
wooden benches; blear-eyed girls were 
tossing blue yarn-balls into the uprising mist; 
a few old women sat on yellow chairs 
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knitting and ‘‘ minding” the little folks as 
they played; for the Farm is a German 
asylum now, and a veteran son of the 
Faderland has exchanged his brewings of 
‘far-famed lager beer for fresh air and sun- 
shine, for verdure and flowers, for health 
and happiness, yes, for the very life itself, 
all of which he gives with his blessing to 
the white-haired, fair-cheeked scions of his 
ancestral tree. 

And so in one sense the Arcadian 
dreams of usefulness to others of a great 
universal brotherhood have been realized 
at Brook Farm. 





THE DOCKET OF THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


BY CHANCELLOR HOWARD CROSBY, LL.D. 


Tue General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, which has just closed its ses- 
sions at St. Louis, will probably have a con. 
spicuous place in Presbyterian history as 
virtually rescinding the action which cut 
off the Kentucky and Missouri brethren in 
1866. I say virtually, for the words of the 
resolution are “‘ that all action (if any) that 
may have been taken, etc., etc., is null and 
void.” There was evidently a hearty de- 
sire on the part of the whole Assembly to 
bury all differences a thousand fathoms 
deep. But an Assembly composed of ele- 
ments that were once both Old School and 
New School could not in decency say that 
the Old School Assembly before the re. 
union had acted wickedly; and yet I be- 
lieve this Assembly in both its elements 
thought so. Our “Declaration and Testi- 
mony” brethren saw the delicacy of our 
position, and, under the leadership of that 
earnest and faithful hero, Dr. Brooks, un. 
derstood our action and saw an open door to 
reunion without the loss of self-respect on 
either side. The scene in the Assembly 
was very affecting. After singing and 
prayer, the vote was taken standing. Every 
man stood up, and then ‘‘ Praise God” was 
sung by the whole house, while but few eyes 
could remain dry. At alater hour in the 
day Dr. Brooks appeared and addressed the 
Assembly, declaring the utter destruction of 
all separating walls between himself and the 
Presbyterian Church. All this in St. Louis 
means a great deal more than it would in 
New York, for there the wounds of the war 
were many and deep and feuds in families 
and churches have seemed irreconcilable. 
Upon this action of our Assembly becom- 
ing known in the Assembly of the Southern 
Church, at Columbus, Mississippi, that As- 
sembly, by a large majority, voted s com- 
mittee of conference, with a like committee 
from our body. If I can rightly read the 
signs, there is a determination on all sides 
that nothing sball remain to keep asunder 
those Christians of our country who hold 
the same Presbyterian standards. Separa- 
tion under such conditions implies a moral 
blunder very damaging to the reputation of 
all parties to it. 

That subject which occupied’ the atten. 
tion of the General Assembly the longest 
time was the consolidation of the boards of 
the Church. There were nine boards or 
central committees representing respectively 
foreign missions, home missions, church 
erection, education, sustentation of the 
ministry, ministerial relief, care of the 
freedmen, publication, and systematic 
benevolence. It had been felt ever since 
the reunion of 1870 that some reduction of 
this unwieldy category should be made; 
and last year a special committee was ap- 
pointed to trim the church work into sym- 
metrical proportions. Although this Assem- 
bly did not go to the committee’s length in 
consolidation, something was done, and 
doubtless more will be done by and by. We 
Presbyterians, gyou know, reform slowly, 
according to the proverb, ‘‘ Chi va piano 
va sanno.” By the action of this Assem- 
bly we now have seven boards or cen. 
tral committees—to wit, all the above except 
those of Sustentation and Systematic Benev. 
olence. The sustentation ideais incorpor- 
ated with the home mission work, and the 
systematic benevolence idea is supposed to 
be now sufficiently impressed upon the 
Church tolive without a committee’s help. 
Besides this, the freedmen’s committee is 
under engagement to die gracefully in 1879. 
Education and Ministerial Relief are to have 
but one treasurer, and heis to be the treas- 
urer of the trustees of the General Assem- 
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bly. Lastly, the Publication Board is to 
have its missionary work kept distinct 
from its publication business. This mis- 
slonary work includes Sunday-schools and 
colportage, and special rules have been laid 
down to strengthen these interests. These 
changes are as many as could be reason- 
ably expected at one time from prudent 
Presbyterians. In some future Assembly it 
will strike the minds of the gathered 
fathers that church erection, Sunday- 
schools, and colportage should be under the 
same supervision and direction as home 


missions, and that publication would do bet- . 


ter as a purely business concern. The fear 
that the Church collections would be dimin- 
ished in number with a diminution of the 
number of the boards has been a strong 
argument against consolidation. But this 
difficulty can be obviated by special enact- 
ment or by double. collections for each 
board that bas included two of the former- 
ly separate objects. It is not to be denied, 
also, that thoughts of an earthquake which 
will certainly swallow them up are not 
agreeable to enterprising secretaries; but 
we look to them to play the réle of Curtius 
for the Church’s sake. 

Among minor matters to which the As- 
sembly gave its attention was a formula for 
the admission of members into the Church 
and to the communion, which was, after 
some discussion, indefinitely postponed by 
a close vote, the principal objection seem- 
ing to be that it would be an entering 
wedge for a liturgy. Delegates were heard 
from the Free Church of Scotland, from 
the Presbyterian Church of Ireland, and 
from three Presbyterian bodies in our 
own country. The Americans were 
brief; but the foreigners, especially the 
Trishmen, were examples of the saints’ 
perseverance. Dr. Vermilye, delegate 
from the Reformed Church (which we 
used to call Dutch), made a formal com- 
plaint, all along with bis speech of saluta_ 
tion, against one of the Philadelphia pres, 
byteries, for ‘‘gobbling up” a Reformed 
church, minister and all, in that city. A 
committee was formed to examine the case 
and their report, approving the act under 
its peculiar circumstances, but censuring 
the presbytery for the want of courtesy in 
the manner in which the act was done, was 
unanimously adopted. The temperance 
question was settled, after some good-na- 
tured strife, by a very mild statement of 
the Assembly’s approval of ali proper meas- 
ures for suppressing intemperance. The 
question of woman’s ‘‘speaking out in 
meeting” was left to the management of 
the sessions, as to the application of the 
principles well known to be held by the 
Presbyterian Church. The subject of a 
new court of appeals, other than the Gen- 
eral Assembly, was postponed till next 
year. An elaborate paper, showing that 
union societies for benevolent and evangel. 
istic ends were supported very largely by 
Presbyterians, and urging such supporters 
to turn their contributions to their own de- 
nominational channels, was read and or. 
dered to be printed. 

The Assembly was a body of earnest, 
working men. It indulged in no rhetorica) 
display and wasted very little time in tech- 
nicalities. The moderator, Dr. Wilson, of 
Allegheny, had the profound respect of 
every member. He is a man of learning, 
an accurate thinker, steady, faithful, and 
modest. Dr. Musgrave’s clear mind, Dr. 
Wm. Breckinridge’s loving spirit, and 
“ Father” Hunt’s good-natured positiveness 
were some of the contributions of old age 
to the composition of the Assembly. Of 
younger men who were conspicuous and 
useful there was a goodly array, of whom 
our Church may be proud. There were Dr, 
Booth, with his sterling good sense; Her- 
rick Johnson, watching every movement 
with an eagle eye and ever ready to pounce 
on an error; Nelson, with all the qualities 
of a wise leader; Darling, straight in body 
and direct in argument; Eels, clear-toned 
and persuasive; Murray, whom the Greeks 
would have counted as a typical xaidc 
nayabéc; Kittredge, all alive with effective 
zeal one very important subject; the Aik- 
mans, Murphy, Logan, and a host of others 
—the Calvins of to-day—whom I consider 
an improvement on the original article. 

I offer no criticisms or comments, I 
merely wish to act as Bohemian and give 
you the facts of our St. Louis Assembly. 
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IMPRISONMENT AND RELEASE.OF BAP- 
TIST CONVERTS. 





BY EDWARD YOUNG, PH.D. 


THE readers of THE INDEPENDENT are 
aware that the established religion in 
Russia is that of the Greek or, rather, 
Greco-Russian Church. 

The following table shows the number of 
persons of the different religions in Russia 











in Europe and Poland in 1871: 
Russia in Europe. Poland 
Orthodox Greeks..............+ 53,139,247 29,932 
Roman Catholics.............. 2,882,991 4,326,473 
ORI sss once cccccctssdes 2,234,112 331,233 
Israclites............cccceseesees 1,829,100 783,079 
Mohammedans,,..............+ 2,358,766 606 
j SR A Gi Speen tees 255,503 472 
Arminians and others...,.... 959,215 233,812 
63,658,934 5,705,607 


Of the total population of Caucasia (4,583, - 
640) the Greco-Russian Church numbers 
1,929,925, and of the 3,827,627 inhabitants 
of Siberia 2,875,533 profess the Orthodox 
faith. 

The proportion of members of the Greco- 
Russian Church to each thousand of the 
population is as follows: 


In Russia in Europe............ 835 
Tn Onucaaaia...........ccccccseces 421 
Mc sepaucnccagdscosinece’ 864 
Tee I eco cdsztcscasccaceaate 5 


It is unnecessary to consider here the 
causes of the separation of the Greek from 
the Roman Catholic Church, nor tomention 
the fact that the former was called the 
Eastern Church, having its seat at Constan- 
tinople, and the latter, the Western Church, 
established at Rome. 

Christianity, as is well known, was in- 
troduced into Russia in the tenth century, 
Queen Olga having embraced the Greek 
religion, and for that purpose undertook a 
journey to Constantinople about A. D. 955, 
taking upon her baptism the name of Helen. 
It made no progress then, however, among 
the Russians, her own son and successor 
disregarding all her solicitations to become 
a Christian. Hisson and successor, Vladi- 
mir, previously a pagan and bloody warrior, 
obtained in marriage Anna, sister of the 
Greek Emperor, on: condition that he and 
his peopleshould become Christians. This 
conversion, although from interested mo- 
tives, seems to have resulted in a marked 
change in his conduct. Instead of destroy- 
ing and laying waste territories, he now 
built churches and endowed seminaries of 
education. He destroyed idols that he for" 
merly worshiped and used every exertion 
to persuade his subjects to adopt the Cbhris- 
tian religion. 

It is unnecessary to trace the progress of 
the Greek faith in Russia from that time 
until the 16th century, when the political 
separation of the Russian from the main 
body of the Greek Church took place after 
the flight of the Greek Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople to Moscow. Archbishop Isidore 
of Kiev and Moscow in 1839 visited the 
Council of Florence to promote a union of 
the Eastern churches with the Latin; but, 
on his return was arrested and deposed. 
FedorI in 1589 appointed the first Russian 
patriarch, and even obtained for the new 
dignity in 1593 the recognition of the four 
Oriental patriarchs. The patriarchate was 
again abolished by Peter I, who transferred 
the supreme administration to the ‘‘ Holy 
Synod,” reserving for himself and his suc- 
cessors the headship of the Church. Toa 
still higher degree was the Church stripped 
of her independence under Catherine II, the 
secular government assuming all the prop- 
erty of the Church and the education and 
appointment of the clergy. In point of zea) 
and activity the Russian cannot compare 
with the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
Churches. 

A Bible society was organized under Al. 
exander I. It was suppressed during the 
reign of Nicholas, but has resumed its opera- 
tions under Alexander II, who is said to 
be a liberal contributor to its funds. 

The service of the Greco-Russian Church 
is performed in the old Slavic language, 
which the mass of the people well under- 
stand. ‘The liturgy contains, besides the 
usual prayers, special prayers for every 
separate member of the imperial family. 
Sermons, until recently, were a rare excep- 
tion at divine service; but about 1840 a 
movement for preaching sermons every 
Sunday was successfully commenced. Every 





Russian is obliged to take the sacrament: 
once a year. The members of. the Estab-' 
lished Church are not’ permitted to unite 
with another denomination. 

It was, until recently, required that all 
children one of whose parents was not a 
member of the Orthodox Church must be 
brought up in the Greco-Russian faith, and 
that all foreign princesses marrying into 
the imperial family must, likewise embrace 
the national religion. But now, as I am 
assured by the Russian minister, the former 
is no longer necessary, while the latter 
requirement has been ignored in the case of 
the Grand Duke Vladimir, soon’to be mar- 
ried toa German princess, who is not re 
quired to embrace the national religion. 
This exhibits a growing liberality in relig” 
ious matters, which will. soon, I have no 
doubt, result in the allowance of full relig- 
ious liberty in. Russia. In other respects 
Catholics and Protestants enjoy equal civil 
rights with members of the Established 
Church and are equally admissible to the 
highest offices of the empire, while uncon- 
verted Tartars are admitted to military 
offices. 

A number of the members of the highest 
Russian aristocracy, as several princes, 
Count Shuvaloff, and others, have joined 
the Roman Catholic Church; while others in 
high position, such as the Baron d’Offen- 
berg, the present Russian minister at Wash- 
ington, also one of the secretaries, are 
Protestants. 

It has been already stated that members 
of the national church are not permitted to 
secede therefrom. The law in relation to 
this subject is severe, and, while at times its 
execution has been lax, in general it has 
been rigidly enforced. 

During the last score of years or 80 
Baptist principles, embraced and preached 
by Rev. Mr. Oncken, of Hamburg, have 
widely extended not only to most parts of 
Prussia, but into Poland and Southern Rus- 
sia. So long as converts were obtained 
from the Germans and other foreigners 
resident in Russia or from members of 
other denominations no opposition was en- 
countered. Butso soon asa considerable 
number of native Russians, members of the 
Orthodox Church, joined the Baptists, then 
persecution was aroused and the strong arm 
of the law invoked. Information of this 
persecution having reached this country, 
efforts were made by prominent Baptists 
here to obtain all the facts in relation to it. 
The names of all those imprisoned are 
given below. 

Imprisoned about the beginning of 1872: 
Gawriel Balaban and Agapa Musckowa, the 
latter a woman. 

The following were imprisoned about the 
middle of 1872: Klien Tereshtcheck, Ivan 
Kabauguk, Fakein Bijeldisoldat, Jakow 
Kowal, Artem Bodgamisky, Kost Simnets- 
kenko, Ivan Szarrootky, Gawriel Lyasroot- 
sky, Pawlo Zobulky, Jossif Tashkeniteh, 
and Tekna Bogdashewkaza (a woman). 

All the above belong to several villages in 
the District of Tarashawsky, which is.in.the 
Gobernze or Province of Kiev, and all were 
till recently in prison in the city of Kiev. 

The Protejerie who examined them and 
ordered them to be scourged resides in the 
District of Skowersky. 

The district officer took away their New 
‘Testaments and forbade them to hold meet- 
ings. 

The Szetsky Slarosky (village officer) and 
the Lotzky from Tchaplouka dispersed the 
assembled Baptists, and the Lotzky demol- 
ished the windows of the room in which 
they held meetings, 

Sison Kapastinko and Metrifan Kowta- 
ron, two Baptists, were beaten in their 
faces by the district officer, because they 
were found reading the New Testament. 
They were also tied to a post. 

On the receipt and publication in this 
country of detailed information in regard 
to this religious persecution conferences 
were held as to what should be done for 
their release. As the converts were not cil- 
izens of the United States, no representation 
could be made through diplomatic sources. 
The subject was submitted to the Evangel- 
ical Alliance, at its late meeting in New 
York, and a committee appointed, with the 


Rev. Dr. Samson as chairman, who presented 


a memorial to the Russian minister and 
also an able and exhaustive argument on 
the subject. Although the Baron d’Offen- 








berg is a Protestant and sympathizes with 
the movement, and although he had several 
conferences with the writer of this and 
made himself familiar with the facts, which 
he transmitted, to St. Petersburg, yet the 
memorial was politely returned and is in 
the possession of one of the friends of the 
movement. 

A Baptist had been in St. Petersburg 
under favorable circumstances and was ou 
intimate terms with two members of the 
imperial family and with several princes 
and nobles in high official position. To sey: 
eral of these he privately wrote, .asking for 
the clemency of. the government in | regard 
to his imprisoned co-religionists. One'of{ 
t these was the Baron de Roseiy,’ grand «mas: 
ter of the Court of the Emperor, a confiden 
tial friend and adviser of the Emperor 
The following letter from the Baron (writ- 
ten in English), with the enclosed letter from 
the governor-general of Kiev (translated 
from the French), and a memorandum 
(translated from the Russian), which have 
just been received by the person above al- 
luded to, will afford lively satisfaction to 
those of every denomination in this country 
who are friends of religious liberty. 


Baron DE Rosen To Mr. Young: 
St. Petrerssure, 15 April, 1874. 
Dear Sir:—The kind letter dated’ from 
Washington, 28d January, with which you 
favored me gave me greatest pleasizre, and I 


send you my best thanks for your friendly re- 
membrance. 


Concerning your “request in behalf of the 
liberation of 13 Baptists imprisoned at Kieff 
Thave seen Count Sievers*, and warmly advo. 
cated their cause. He promised to make the 
necessary inquiries about the legal proceedings 
to be observed in this affair. I also addressed 
a letter to the governor-general of Kiev, 
Prince Dondonkoff-Korsakoff, claiming’ his 
good offices for the liberation of these poor 
men. I did not answer your letter before I 
got one from Prince Dondonkoff. Now I have 
reccived it and send itto you, with a notein 
Russian, which affirms that 12 of the prisoners 
have already been released. One of the men, 
named Balaban, has been sent to Cherson for 
for further examination. It seems the Bap- 
tists are called ‘‘Stundists” in Russia’ I am 
very happy, dear sir, to give you this' good 
news, and to express once. more, with Prince 
Dondonkoff, the certitude that the Baptists 
will remain for the future in the quiet exet- 
cise of their faith, on the condition of abstain- 
ing from proselytism. 

With the best wishes for your welfare, be- 
lieve me, dear sir, yours most sincerely, 

(Baron) ANDREW RosEN. 

HON. EDWARD YOUNG, Washington, America. 





THE Prince DONDONKOFE-KORSAKOFF, Govern- 
or- General of Kieff, to the BARON DE RosEn : 
(TRANSLATION.] : 

Monsieur le Baron :—In delaying to answer 
your answer, I intended to give you all the de- 
tails I could obtain on the question which 
seems to interest you. 

The enclosed memorandum will giye you 
some light on the subject, and you will see 
therefrom that the cases concerning the sec- 
tarians emanate from action by the judiciary, 
and not executive authorities, as Mr. Young 
supposes. Besides this, .all the prisoners have 
been released except one, who is at Odessa, 
and consequently beyond my jurisdiction. 

All these persons were acquitted by the civil 
courts of Kieff; which is an additional proot 
of the liberty of conscience granted by the law 
to sectarians in our country. I believe that the 
information of Mr. Young was exaggerated to 
him by the German Mennonite emigrants, who 
left New Russia to settle in America, and thus 
elude the new military law, which is contrary to 
the principles of their creed. 

This is not the case with the Baptists, who 
recognize that law; and I can guarantee them 
safety and peace as long as they do not try to 
make proselytes, in opposition to our present 
laws, and as long as they do not by action or 
manner attack the Orthodox Church in their 

unauthorized public meetings, which they haye, 
however, done repeatedly. 

I hope that you know me well enough, dear 
Baron, to approve of the liberal as well. as ra- 
tional view I take of this kind of questions; 
and as long asthe Baptists shall not offend by 
reprebensible manifestations or disturb> ‘the 
peace and order in their villagesy and shall 
strictly adhere to the rights granted to‘them by 
our laws, they will have positively nothing “to 
fear from the local administration, which is 
jntrusted to me for this country. 

I enclose the note whereof I have eyohie: 
above, as also the letter of Mr. Young, and 





*Chief of Department of Foreign Reldtions; St, .- 











take this opportunity to renew the expression 
af my entire devotion, etc. 
(Prince) Doxrponxkorr-KorsakorrF, 

Krerr, April 9th, 1874. 

(Mzmoranpum ALLupED To rx Anove LETTER. 
(TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN.) 

From the correspondence of the bureau of 
the governor-general relative to the Stundists, 
it appears that the indictment for belonging to 
that sect embraced 53 persons, of whom 12 
were put under arrest—the prosecution calling 
for other persons as accessories. Further in- 
vestigation of the civil court at Kiey demon- 
strated that, although they were implicated in 
following a heresy, to such a heresy cannot 
be applied the provisions of the séction 203 
of the code “Penalties and Fines.’’ Conse- 
quently the foHowing of such a heresy cannot’ 
be made punishable. Accordingly, then, ‘the 
chamber court at Kiev acknowledged the said 
persons cannot be considered guilty of dis- 
seminating a heresy among the people. 

At present none of the accused is under the 
arrest except a leader of the Stundists in the 
district of Taraska, by the name of Jerome 
Balaban, who was exiled to the Government of 
Cherson, as he was considered guilty of dis- 
seminating a false doctrine. 

With Balaban’s expulsion from the district of 
Taraska the Stundists became more calm and 
aré no more so vehemently opposed to the 
Orthodox Greco-Russian creed. They even 
bring now their children to be baptized by the 
Orthodox priests. 


Biblical Research, 


TERRACES. 
BY PROF. 3. A, PAINE. 


Eanrtry one bright spring morning we took a 
yest draught at Elisha’s fountain and turned 
away for Bethel, The valley was as sultry as 
in summer time, and a haze luminous with 
slanting sunbeams lay over the broad, thorn- 
covered plain of the Jordan. On our left 
rose the frowning wall of the Quarantana 
Mount, mottled by the black cave-doors of her- 
mits long, long ago beatified. Then we crossed 
the stream of ’Ain Dik, where thickets were 
fullof birds of gay plumage and merry song 
and branches were heavy with parasitic 
Loranthus Jndicus, drooping with scarlet 
flowers, long and beantiful. We turned up a 
deep ravine, which promised to bring us out on 
the upper country, whose sides were very 
steep and often fell in ledges of rusty rock, in 
which holes and caverns nestled, whence, we 
fancied, the bears came who ate up the 
naughty children of old; and we finally did 
come out beneath the hill of Rimmon, Going 
round it, we dropped under an olive tree for 
our noonday lunch. 

I do not remember where Dr. Robinson burst 
Jacob’s ladder on our guileless party ; but it 
could hardly have been here, for, though we 
were in the hilly country, we had not come to 
the “‘rungs” yet. Possibly it was here, how- 
ever, I was off after the purple Gladiolus [llyri- 
cus—the graceful lily of the wheat-fields to the 
present time. 

From this point to Bethel it is only a little 
Way, and yet we were all the rest of the day in 
getting there. For why? Because the hills 
were 80 steep and the valleys so deep. It was 
Gp hill and down and down hill and up alt the 
time. We had come along way round to see 
Rimmon, and so we were out of the well-trod. 
den routes. Wehadto get to Bethel across 
lots in the best way we could. Sometimes we 
would come, ali unforewarned, to the brow ofa 
long declivity, and have the novelty of pictur- 
esque scenes spread before us ; but also a deep 
wAdi to traverse, whose sides were half rocks 
and half gardens, scattered with the varied hues 
of olive or fresh deciduous foliage or almond 
bloom, Either in tumbling down or in clam- 
bering up the slants it was useless to guide our 
horses; the brutes knew better how to manage 
it than we did, We gave them the reins and 
simply hungon. They worked round among 
the great stones, making some progress in the 
course of time. Down they pitched and up 
they sprang over the breaks in the way, very 
much to suit themselves. Often there came 
planes so very inclined that we preferred to dis- 

mount and to pick our own way along. 

Yet it was not the stony slopes alone which 
made our passage so perilous. The rapid de- 
scents, the loose stones, the amooth rocks, 
the sheer falls were bad enough quite ; the old 
terraces were worse—often stopping our ad- 
vance completely. The greater part of the 
hillsides was encumbered with their ruins. 

Wherever they were repaired they were, of 
course, cultivated, and then the path kept out 
of their way; but when neglected and ruinous 
they were obstructions of the most annoying 
kind, Generally they were not completely 
destroyed—only enongh to unfit them to be 
terraces and to fit them for mgking riding im- 
possible, Each one requireda long detour to 
find an opening where deseent or ascent was 





‘possible; when anothér, requirmg as long a 
deviation for « place of passage, confronted the 
riders. They formed a sort of labyrinth, whose 
single way of escape was the only outlet. We 
were puzzled, fretted, wearied. 

A single one of the many views we thus had 

of hillsides terraced from foot to brow was 
sufficient, in connection with thoughts of 
Bethel, of the sleeper and his dream, to flash 
on the conviction, there is Jacob’s ladder! 
Well do I remember how, as we were approach- 
ing one of these ascents of degrees in good 
preservation, and I was musing on the natural- 
‘ness of such a terrace reappearing in a dream, 
as things which most impress the mind are 
wont, and on the naturalness, considering the 
mission he was on, of his peopling that terrace 
stretching up to Heaven with angels—for the 
heart, too, feeds dreams—how the well-known 
voice of our leader startled me from behind 
out of myreverie: . — 

** Do you see Jacob’s ladder anywhere ?” 

“The poor fellow’s head was full of terra- 
ces; he was tired to death of climbing over 
them,’’ was the reply of the moment. 

On the morrow, all through the long, tor- 
tuous valley, from shortly north of Bethel to 
the opening out on the plain where the path 
to Shiloh turns off to the right, these scenes 
of sky-reaching ladders were repeated. Almost 
every hillside presented more or less of terra- 
ces, sometimes entire under tillage, generally 
broken down and wrecked, occasionally with 
their earth all washed away, leaving barely 
traceable lines of stones. Often those kept in 
good repair were very striking. Looking from 
below upward, range after range stretched 
away, following the sinuosities of the valley, 
and mounted up in more or less regular steps 
tothe very brow of the hight. From this 
position what met the eye was mostly walls 
from three to six feet high, separated by levels 
of earth of varying width, according to the 
rapidity of the slope. From an elevated posi- 
tion, looking downward, the scene was all 
verdure and béauty—on plots of wheat or 
barley and patches of prostrate vines. 

No two were alike, There were broadside 

terraces, stepping heavenward in long flights of 
stairs, The even character of the declivities 
made them look like wide ascents to the pro. 
pylwa or porticos of temples, or before great 
public buildings, only so much wider, higher, 
and of larger steps. They were more to be 
compared to the sides of the great Pyramids of 
Ghizeh, whose lowest degrees are of about the 
same size, One who has been hauled aad, as 
boys have it, boosted up by Arabs over thei, 
cyclopean steps can fancy what impediments 
such terraces would offer to travel. Whether 
standing on top to look down on the series 
spreading on either hand with descent, or 
standing below to look upon the narrowing 
gradations till they become indistinguishable 
against the sky, the resemblance toa serried 
mountain side is very close, for terraces grow 
shorter too and lower near the summit. In 
the dilapidation of the Pyramids’ stairs, also, 
so encumbered with débris as to be impassable 
save on two corners, and in the time-wrecked 
condition of the terrace walls there isa still 
closer similarity. 
In deep bays on the hillsides, throughout 
steeply rising branches, and at the very foun- 
tains of little valleys'these terrace scales took 
a horseshoe form, receding in the distance, 
crossing the medial line, and approaching again 
on the opposite side. Such were not at all un” 
like‘broken-down tiers in old Roman theaters 
or in the great Colosseum. They parted in the 
middle for the stream of the wAdi to pass 
through ; but in Eastern Palestine, where rains 
fall so gently on the thirsty soil that streams 
never rise, I have since seen these curves com- 
plete even in the place of the wAdi’s bed. 
There on a8 many levels they wind like so 
many loops from one ridge round into the 
valley, across its flat bottom, along the other 
side, and on the second ridge. Here the corre- 
spondence to an amphitheater was complete. 

The reverse of such was there too. When 
half way through this, one of the most charm- 
ing valleys in the Holy Land, we were turned 
abruptly to the right by a rounded headland, 
cut off from the left by a tributary ravine. To 
us, of course, it was convex on every side, and 
till we drew quite near it seemed to close up 
the vale altogether. Its whole surface was one 
array of terraces, remarkably well preserved, 
running from one side round to the other and 
extending quite up to the lofty summit. In- 
deed, the highest members of the series could 
not be seen because of the retreat of the dome, 
and the more as we approached the promon- 
tory. It looked more like the traditional 
Tower of Babel than anything else. Under the 
spell of the ledder fantasy, we could scarcely 
keep our eyes off it, from the moment it ap- 

peared in the distance till, in our journeying, 
it was left behind. Had the patriarch of the 
future seen this, he might wéll have dreamed 
about it. To those of our party who looked 
thereon it will never forsake the mind’s eye. 

After Shiloh our nooning was held under a 
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wide-spreading live oak, just above the verd- 
ure of an opening among the mountains, with 
the valley we had come through on one side 
and more on the other; and as to terraces, 
they were alf about us. Here, after the fes- 
tivities of the hour, our beloved Dr. Robinson, 
no doubt, drew the sermon from stones he has 
so graphically told us about. By that time I 
was off again for sacred flowers and a bouquet 
for the littlest member of our company. 

Now all this would be a “‘ beautifully poetic 
origin,” not for the ‘‘story,” but for the 
dream. Ishould not have any horror at the 
naturalness of the cause and its effect on the 
mind of Jacob, nor any objection to suppos- 
ing that God made such a sight the basis of 
such a vision, 

But the question comes, Can we safely be- 
Heve that such terraces were the occasion of 
the ladder in Jacob’s dream ? : 

If we may suppose the two to have been con- 
temporaneous, undoubtedly we can. 

Were they, then, contemporary? We must 
reflect that we are far nearer these terraces in 
respect to time than Jacob was. One who re- 
mains all winter in this.part of the world and 
watches the effect of a single winter’s weather 
on the terraces of Bairit.or Mount Lebanon, is 
soon convinced that the rains of a hundred 
years would wash them quite away, stones and 
all. As terraces are constructed in Palestine, it 
cannot be supposed that after five hundred 
years of neglect a vestige of them would re- 
main on any hillside. They are never solidly 
built nor intended to last forages. The free 
stones of the soil are thrown into a loose wall, 
which leans slightly against a bank of earth, a 
mutual support to which water is quickly 
fatal. For perpetuation they require annual 
repair. : : 

Then, if the question be asked, How do these 
terraces survive so well? the answer can only 
be, Palestine has not within historical periods 
been so nearly depopulated’as it is now. 
Along this great highway between the north 
and the south, over the watershed of the coun- 


| try, inhabitants would linger to the last. These 


terraces which we find existing still, though 
ruined, were the work of men who had their 
homes near and their living on them not long 
ago. The inhabitants have been gradually ap- 
proaching the present state bordering on ex. 
tinction during the past three hundred and 
fifty years of Ottoman rule, and the terraces 
have been declining at a eorresponding rate. 
During the period of the Crusades they were, 
no doubt, well attended to. Back to the in- 
road of the Saracens the country was densely 
populated, and terraces were doubtless built 
on every spot whereon a terrace might lodge. 
During the early Christian ages the country 
was even more prosperous and well cultivated. 
In short, we may suppose terraces to have 
been in existence and well sustained through- 
out the Roman rule, under the Jewish Macca- 
bean princes, in the vicissitudes of the 
Ptolemies and the Seleucide, during the 
Persian domination to the captivities of Israel, 
when they undoubtedly declined. Still they 
must have flourished during the kingdoms o¢ 
Israel,, in the, undivided monarchy and the 
periods of the judges, till we come to the re- 
mote time of the conquest, B. C, 1450, 


To trace the terraces any further is to throw 
them on the aboriginals of the country 
—the Hivites. This may not be wholly unal- 
lowable; for the primitive inhabitants were 
sensible men, no doubt, and, from the nature 
of the case, were obliged to cultivate the 
billy country in the same manner as those who 
succeeded them. At this time Ai was a city, 
Luz a town, and, nearer at hand, Gibeon, ‘‘a 
royal city, greater than Ai.” 

Still, we are three hundred years short of 

Jacob and his dream, which occurred on his 
flight from his father’s house, when in the 
bloom of seven and seventy years. We read of 
no occupation of this site then, for Bethel was 
distinct from Luz. It was the old camping 
ground of his grandfather, of whose altar one 
of the stones quite possibly became his pillow, 
and was most likely an open rolling range still. 
His exile in Padan-aram lasted twenty-one 
years and his abode at Succoth and. Shechem 
may have consumed twenty-two more, till, by 
the command of God, he returned to Bethel, to 
perform the vows he made there so long ago, 
when in turn he reared his altar, and to receive 
a renewal of the Covenant. Even yet the spot 
itself remained unoccupied, for Jacob and all 
the people that were with him dwelt there for 
a time, after having purified themselves from 
the idolatries of the Shechemites, to worship 
the living God ; and there they buried Deborah 
under the Oak of Weeping. This is further in- 
dicated by the facts that still later the sons of 
Jacob roamed freely from Mamre to Shechem 
and northward, pasturing their flocks; and 
that Joseph, on his errand ef Inquiry, made his 
way alone unharmed in their tracks till he 
found them in Dothan, apparently meeting only 
the certain man who found him lost in the field. 
The country generally could not have been a 
terrace-tilled land. 





On the contrary, there were Perizzites on the 
one side of this district and Amorites on the 
other, and as the band of the patriarch jeur- 
neyed from Shechem to Bethel “the terror of 
God was upon the cities that were round about 
them and they did not pursue after the sons of 
Jacob.’ Such original occupants of the land 
were dwellers in towns, in marked contrast 
with the pastoral sons of Jacob, and they most 
likely tilled the earth for its fruits. Also the 
very errand of Joseph is full of significance for 
the presence of residents who might trouble 
the shepherds. 

More than a century before the dream of 
Jacob, on this very spot, the herdsmen of Lot 
and Abram strove together because the hilly 
country was not able to bear all the flocks and 
herds and tents, when we are told “the 
Canaanite and. the Perizzite dwelled then in 
the land.” 

So, at length, we have come to the question 
on its merits: During the seventy-seven years 
of his life had Jacob never seen a terrace be- 
fore? Is it probable that these Perizzites, 
before the time of Jacob’s flight, were suf- 
ficiently numerous and accustomed to con- 
struct, south of Bethel and on his route, 
terraces often enough or lofty enough to ap- 
pear striking to Jacob and to leave an impres- 
sion on his mind which would recur in a dream 
under the form of a ladder up to Heaven ? 

While I would be the very first to accept so 
fascinating an illustration of one of the most 
beautiful narratives of the Bible, yet, after the 
first flush of likeness and poetry was over, I 
have always, in my own conviction, been com- 
pelled to answer: It is more than doubtful. 








Missions, 


Tue recent death of Bishop Auer at Cape 
Palmas, Liberia, just after his return and in the 
midst of his episcopal labors, has drawn new 
and sorrowful interest to that country. The 
Protestant Episcopal Mission of Liberia is 
divided into four districts—Cape Palmas, Sinae, 
Bassa, and Monrovia. There are eighteen sta- 
tions, on which: ten missionaries, sixteen male 
and seven female assistants are engaged. They 
are mostly Liberians. The Foreign Mis- 
sionary (Presbyterian) draws a sad picture 
of the republic. The Christian popula- 
tion is so dependent upon foreign aid that 
little can be done to evangelize the numerous 
heathen among whom they live. The nation is 
poor and without enterprise. In trickery its 
politicians might compete with our own. The 
schools are greatly neglected. Last year Mon- 
rovia College only graduated two students. In 
this part of the West African Coast the Mo- 
hammedans are far more aggressive than the 
Christians. 


....The Week of Prayer was observed in an 
entirely heathen town of India in this man- 
ner; after preaching in several parts of the 
place and a sale of tracts and portions of 
the Scriptures, a prayer-meeting was held 
in ahouse in the bazaar, hired froma Brah- 
min merchant, known among the people 
as a Christian {as yet not baptized) and for his 
honesty. The meeting was held by the native 
brethren and missionaries together. After the 
singing of a bhajan (a native song) a, portion 
of the Gospel was read and explained, with op- 
portunity for questions, Several of the native 
helpers, one of them a former Brahmin, gave 
their experience, and the service, interspersed 
with prayers and hymns, was closed with a 
bhajan. These evening meetings were kept up 
for two weeks, with a good attendance of 
heathen ; and at their close four or five pro- 
nounced themselves Christians, though at the 
date of the missionary’s letter they were not 
yet ready for baptism. 


.».-The Foreign Missionary (Presbyterian) 
gives an account of the first mission year at 
Teberan, Persia. The public services, con- 
ducted in the Turkish language, have been 
attended by 60 to 80 hearers, The day echool, 
with two village schools in the neighborhood, 
numbers 60 scholars. The children instructed 
are generally Armenians, though a few Mo- 
hammedans have been taught privately. The 
missionary draws a dark picture of Persian 
affairs, of the political uncertainty, the ex- 
travagance, and the utter falseness of the Pere 
sian people. Owing to greater acquaintance 
with Europe, there is more toleration in the 
Persian capital than in any other part of the 
country. A chapel has been erected and pub- 
lic worship conducted in the language of the 
people, without any serious molestation. 





....Col. Steinberger, in his report upon the 
Samoan Islands, gives a curious example of 
the respect shown by the natives to the mis- 
sionaries ; 


‘During the recent war the Rey. George 
Brown, Wesleyan, learned of the proposed 
march of a large war party and intercepted 
them. He deliberately seated himself in their 
path, and the little army, in the full panoply of 
war, halted. They dare not march around 


him. Speeches were made; the warriors en- 
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treated him that he leave the path, not afew. 


stalwart fellows shedding tears. He was, 
ever, determined in his Sag oy and ordered 
his bed fora night cam each side was 


clear open ground; but it was sacrilege to. 


march around him, and they were compelled 
to return home, as he had ‘ tabooed’ the road- 
way.” 

++. Len or twelve years ago @ Mohammedan 
fakir visited the Presbyterian missionary, Mr. 
Woodside, at Kapoortalah, in thePanjaub, In- 
dia, became convinced that Christianity was 
true, and taught the people of his village so until 
his death.’although he never was baptized. After 
his death, one of his disciples continued his 
master’s teachings, presenting Christianity in 
the light of worldly advantage. Several of his 
hearers betook themselves to the negrest mis- 
sion station, to be more fully instructed. Four 
of them have been baptized and there is hope 
for a number of others. 


-+--The London Missionary Chronicle gives an 
interesting account of a contest in medical 
skill between the missionary at Inyati, in the 
Matebele mission, and the native doctors. The 
daughter of the new king, Lupengula, had 
been given up by native doctors as incurable 
The missionary physician found the girl to be 
in the first stage of consumption, and offered, 
with God’s blessing, to cure her, although the 
natives were much amused at the idea of 
“praying,” they said, “‘to nothing for a dead 
body.”? When she begun to grow better, the 
native doctors tried hard to regain their patient ; 
but the missionary succeeded in keeping her on 
the mission premises until, to the surprise of 
her father, she eould walk home in sound healthy 


....The Gaboon and Corisco Mission of the 
Presbyterian Church has 8 stations and several 
outstations. AtGaboon there are 65 communi- 
cants, at Benita 42, and at Corisco, 60. The 
school at Alongo (Corisco Island) has 32 schol- 
ars, the school at Gaboon 90, and in the 
Training School 12 scholars are being prepared. 
The prospects of this most difficult mission 
seem to be brightening. 


...-1n 1845 the first missionaries settled in 
the Chota Nagpur, India, among the Kols. For 
five years they labored: without visible fruits. 
At last 4 men came who were anxious to see 
Jesus. These became the first fruits of the 
mission. Now the converts number more 
than 10,000. 


-»eeThe Moravian Church has one out of 
every fifty of its communicants engaged in the 
mission service, and for every member at home 
nearly three members in the mission field, 


The Funday-sehool. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 21. 


THE DEATH OF MOSES.—Deor. 
1-12, 





XXXIV 





Acoorpine to all the ordinary standards of 
buman judgment, Moses was entitled to expect 
an entrance into Canaan. In body, mind, and 
soul he was aman abeye common men. Asa 
babe he was “‘a goodly child.” At an hundred 
and twenty years old ‘‘ his eye was not dim nor 
his natural force abated.” . He ‘‘ was learned in 
all the wisdom of. the Egyptians and was 
mighty in words and in deeds,” In spirit he 
was ‘“'meek above all the men which were uj- 
on the face of the earth.” He was revereit 
toward God and in behalf of his brethren self- 
denying, patient, and tender. He ‘‘ was faith- 
ful in all his house.” God honored him, not 
only by selecting him to lead Israel out of 
* pondage and to proclaim the divine law for all 
nations, but by such revelations of himself as 
he gave to no other mortal; for ‘“‘there arose 
not a prophet sincein Israellike unto Moses,”’ 
unto whom the Lord spake “face to face, ag 
a man speaketh unto his friend.”” When God 
proffered to Moses and his seed the exclusive 
inheritance of the promises to Abraham’s chil- 
dren, Moses refused to be honored at the cost of 
his brethren, interceding for them, with the 
expressed desire to die with them if he could 
not save them, And now the longing of 
Moses’s heart was.to enter the Land of Prom- 
ise with the people whom he loved and led. He 
pleaded with God for this privilege; but his 
prayer was denied him. Moses was summoned 
‘‘up from the plains of Moab unto the moun- 
tain of Nebo, to the top of Pisgah, that is over 
against Jericho,’’ and there, in sight of the 
«exceeding good land”’ of Canaan, he died, 
“‘ according to the word of the Lord.” 

Why was so great and so good a man thus 
chastened of God? That it was not because of 
any unforgiven sin which permanently shut 
him out of God’s favor is evident'in God’s 
loving care of him at his deatb, and in the fact 
of his reappearance in spirit on the mountains 
of Canaan with Elijah at the transfiguration of 
Jesus. That it was because of his transgres- 
sion through unbelief at Meribah and for a 
warning and an example to others appears plainly 
written inthe Word of God. ‘“ Because ye be- 
fieved me not, to sanctify me in the eyes of the 
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children of Israel, therefore ye shall not bring 


this congregation into the land which I have | 


given them,’’ said the Lord. And Moses svid 
to Israel: ‘The Lord was wroth with me for 
your sakes’’—that is, my punishment is, in its 
lessons, for-you advantage. God would, seem- 
ingly, have all Israel and all the world to know. 
that the most upright and most highly favored of 
his children cannot distrust him-without losing 
an entrance into that land of rest.and fruitful- 
ness in this life which is the inheritance of 
believers and of which Canaan is typical. Not 
because Moses was angry with the Israelites at 
Meribah, but because he there doubted if God’s 
way was the best way, and took a way of his 
own devising, did he so sin as to be shut from 
Canaan, even though he was not to be shut from 
Heaven. Losing faith in God in a single in- 
stance, Moses lost,the best of earthly blessings, 
in spite of his goodness and greatness in every- 
thing else. 

‘* Without faith it is impossible to please 
God.” ‘All things are possible to him that 
believeth.” ‘‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed ‘on thee, because he 
trusteth in thee.” ‘‘Let us, therefore, fear 
lest, a promise being left us of entering into his 
rest, any of you should seem to come short of 
it.” Nouprightness of life without faith will 
atone fora lack of obedient trust: in God,. If 
we fail to count God’s way best and to walk in 
his way because he commands it, we shall fail 
of entering into the land he has prepared in this 


life for those who are wholly trusful, even | 


though we see that land from afar and wish we 
were there. Doubt of God always brings dis: 
comfort. Its punishment is speedy and sure. 
He who most heartily trusts God in all things 
is happiest in this world. All of God’s promises 
of good are conditioned in our trust in him. If 
a child ora man will do right fearlessly, being 
sure it is safe because God says so, he will find 
that “ godliness is profitable unto all things.’ 
If a mother or a teacher will trust God, nothing 
doubting, to influence the beart of her son or 


‘scholar, a present blessing is sure to her in this 


thing. He alone who accepts all chastisement 
and disappointment and all abundance and ex- 
altation as alike ordered in love by his Father 
in Heaven shall pass over from Moab into Ca- 
naan and be in the land flowing with milk and 
honey. ‘Trust in the Lord and do.good; so 
shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily thou 
shalt be fed.” 





- Tue Sunday-school of the Tremont Tem- 
ple Baptist church, in Boston, meets immedi- 
ately at the close of the forenoon service. The 
school is a Jarge one, including many adults ; 
but not all of the church congregation is in it. 
To reach those members of the congregation 
who come from a distance and remain at the 
church during the noon intermission, without 
attending the Sunday-school, the wide-awake 
and veteran superintendent provides a plain 
lunch of tea and crackers and cheese, in one 
of the social rooms of the church, to which 
these persons are invited, and while the lunch 
is taken quietly a Bible lesson is familiarly 
explained. In this way nearly a hundred per- 
sons are newly brought under direct Christian 
influence from that school. The plan is wor- 
thy of imitation in some country parishes, 
where “the horse-shed class’” is now the 
largest gathering of Sunday noon. 


..A teacher may want more time than the 
school hour allows for the teaching of the 


day’s lesson; but that will not excuse him’ 


from the duty of compressing his plan of teach- 
ing within’ the assigned limits. He should have 


his Jesson outline s0 arranged that he can com- | 


plete the examination, explanation, illustration, 
and application of the lesson with his class be- 
tween the opening and close of the school, He 
is faithless to duty if the closing bell finds him 
still explaining the lesson, so that no applica- 


tion of it is made to his scholars. A teacher's | 


skill ‘is shown not in filling the time, but in its 
wise division and use. 


«seen comment on the recent mention in| 


this column of the rule of a Connecticut super- 
intendent, by which an absent scholar is 
counted as present if hesends an excuse written 
by some member of his family, the Zzamincr 
and Chronicle makes this sensible suggestion: 


» “A better rule would seem to be to require 


*a statement that the child, if able, had devoted 


the hour of the Sunday-school session to faith- 
ful study of the lesson. If really unable to do 
so, then the wish should be sufficient: Justice 
to those who are present demands very judi- 
cious marking of absentees as present. But no 
generous scholar woald find fault with such a 
rule as we have indicated.” 


.. At the thirty-eighth anniversary of alittle 
Union Sunday-school observed last month in 
‘Waterford, Ct., it was. stated that regular 
sessions of the school—one on Sunday—had 
been held on 1,950 of the 1,981 Sundays which 
had occurred since the school was organized. 
The last omission of a session from any cause 
was Dec. 15th, 1867, when a severe snow-storm | 
prevented u gathering of the school. Here.is | 
an example to schools, large or smail. 
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SETTLEMENTS, 


AGENBROAD,J.P., bapt., of Richmond, Ind., 
. at Lae +i. 
J. Presb., of Clinton, Mo., at 
Brobkiyn Village 0. 
ALLEMAN, .B. F., Luth., 
Shippensburg, Pa. 
ANTHONY, J. B., Luth. .» Minersville, Pa. 
BARROWS, WALTER M., Cong., Salt Lake 
City, Utah.’ 
BASKWELL, I: A., Bapt., of Blossburg, Pa, 
at Cincinnatus, N. N.Y. 
BENZING, Et1as, erty inst., May 29th, Ger. 
ch., Portsmouth, 0. 
BLAUVELT; J. AtstyNe, Presb., inst., May 
21st, Roselle, N. J. 
BOGGS, 8. D., Presb. (So.), of Charlottesville, 
Va., at Covington, Ke 
CALDWELL ALEXANDER, Presh., of Shells- 
burg, at Jamesville, Ta. 
COLLIER, Isaac H., Ref. (Dutch), inst., May 
20th, Montville, 
CORNELL, Je A. H., D. D, Ref. (Dutch), inst., 
May 19th, Coeymans, N. Y. 
DELF, E. J., Bapt., of Judsonia, Ark., at Den- 
ver, Ind. 
EATON, toler Me. ‘Cong., stated supply, North 
Deer Isle 
EICHBAUM, . TL, Epis, Savannah puaweed 
ville, Mo. 


EMERY. J, C., Bapt.,: inst., June ad, Athol,. 





inst., May 31st, 


eouperl, JOHN H, Cong., of Hartford Theo. 
Sem., stated supply, Presb. ch., Spencer- 
port, and Cong. ch., Austerlitz, N. 

GOODRICH, James, Bapt., of Orland, Ind. -y at 
Huntington, O 

wpe T. H., Epis., of New Haven, ord. 

May 26th, at Berkeley Divinity School, 

Middletown, Ct. 

GORDON, Tuomas, me: .» of Hogland, ord., 
May 19th, Findlay, O. 

GRIFFITH, 8..H., Epis., of Frostburg, Md., at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

HATHAWAY, A. J., Cong., ord., May 6th, 
Climax, Mich. 

HAZEN, Henry A., Cong., saat: May 21st, 
Billerica, Mass. 


HERBERT, Cuarues D., Cong., of Butland, 


Mass., at Lebanon, Ct. 


HUME, Rosser A., Cong., ord., May 10th, at 
New Haven, Ct., ab missionary to India. 


JEWETT, J. E. B. ce le , of —eicnone, Mass., 


stated supply, Loudon, M 

JOHNSON, WILLiam, iad inst., June 3d, 
Royalston, Mass. 

KAIN, Writ1amM M., aoa? of Penn Station, 
at ‘Harrison City, P: 

LENK, E, O., Luth., of Dresden, Germany, at 
St. Louis is, Mo. 

LEWIS, C. W., Cong,, ord., May 17th, Green- 
espa La... 

Epis., of Berkeley Di init 
ae Eetiool, at P Weer Haven, Ct. eee | 
MACK, Joun, Presb,, of Anaheim, stated sup- 

ply, at Columbia and Sonora, Cal. 
MAKEPEACE, F. Barrows, Cong., inst., 
June 3d, Evang. ch,, Gloucester, Mass. 
MANNING, R. E., Bapt., of Chicago Theo. 
Sem., at Beaver Dam., Wis. 
MANSFIELD, FRANols, Epis, Ch. of Atone- 
ment, Chicago, Ill. 
MEE, C. BRASAtEStON, Epis., Pequea, (Parkes- 
burg P.-0.), P 
MORSE, W. E., Bavt .» Nobleborough, Me. 
bc M. Y. B., Cong., ord., Cauton, D. 
er. 


mene 8. J., Bapt., ord., May 12th, 

von, 

McGINLEY, Wriu1aM A., Presb., inst., Jane 
7th, Ross-st. ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McoLONEY, J. N., Cong., of Yale Theo. Sem., 
at Vermillion, . ’D. Yer. 

McMASTER, Joun, Presb., ~ Pittsfield, at 
Belle Valley (Erie P.-O. ), 2 

O’CALLAGHAN, E. M., RB. C., "at Portland, at 
Augusta,’ Me. 

PARSONS, A.‘T., Epis., of Berkeley Divinity 

School, at Danielsonville, Ct. 

QUIGLEY, T. H., Presb, of East Bethany, at 

Batavia, N. Y. 


REMINGTON, G. W., Bapt., of Port Orane, 


at Richmondville, N 

RICE, A. L., Univ.,; of Canton Theo. Sem., at 
Columbus, N. ¥. 

ROWLANDS, H. O., Bapt., of Hamilton Theo. 
Sem., at Whitestown, N. ¥, 

SCHMALZL, J, Luth:, of Bolivar, 0., at Cun 
man, Ala. 

SCHULTE, Bernard, Epis., of Geneva, N. Y., 

at Erie, Pa. 


scort, , Jot, Epis., of Geneva, =, at Smith- 
boro, 

SMITH, Horace P., Presb. (So. ), inst., May 
10tn, Tuscumbia, Ala. 

STODDARD, James, Epis., of New London, 
ord., May 26th, at Berkeley Divinity School, 
Middletown, Ct, 

TAYLOR, Gzorae J., Ref. (Date), inst. 
May 13th, Boght and Renssalaer, N, Y. 

TROUT, W.J., Bapt., Indiana Prairie, Ind. 

TURNER, J. W., Cong., of Waverly, at Maple- 
wood, Mass. 

WALLACE, T. H., R. C., 8t. Dominic’s, Port- 

*- Jand, Me. 

WALLAOE, J. ALBERT, Presb. (So.), of Union 
Theo. Sem., Va., at Jonesboro and John- 
son City, Tenn. 

THERBEE, Cuarg, Bapt.,.of Mayfield, at 
Broadalbin, N. 3. 

WILLIAMS, C. C., 
ord., May 26t 
Middletown, 

A ore WS 2. Epis., of Syracuse, at Water 


Epis., of New Orleans, La., 


| KEITH, Warren C 


Z Berkeley D ivinity School, ' 











CALLS. 
COUNTRYMAN, Frank, Cong., of Yale Theo. 
Sem., to Prospect, Ct. Accepts. 
DANFORTH, JAMES R., Cong., of Newtonyille, 
Mass., to Central ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 
EDWARDS, RicHaRD, Cong., president of 
Hy Normal Univ., to Ist ch., Ottawa, 


ESTES, D. F., Bapt., of Newton Theo. Sem., to 
Manchester, HL Accepts. 


FOWLER, Joun H., Presb., of Union Theo, 
Sem., to Caledonia, N. Y. 

GREENWOOD, WILiiaM, Cong., of Yale 
Theo. Sem., to Newington, C 

HAGAMAN, Axvrew L., Ref. ati of New 


Brunswick Theo. Sem., as assistant, to 
Neshanie, N. Y. 


HARRIS, Wit1s4Mm, Bapt., Paris, Ky. 

HAYNES, Lora, Uniy., of Canton Theo. Sem., 
to Hallowell, Me. 

HURD, A. C., Cong., Montville, Ct. 

HURLBOT, Joux E. ,Cong., of New London, 
Ct., to Westerly, R. I "Accepts. 

LINNELL, Epwarp P., Presb., of Union Theo. 
Sem., to German Valley, N. J. Accepts. 

LYLE, Arzerr F., Presb., of Union Springs 
to East Avon, N.Y. 

MALLORY, N. C., Bapt., of Lowell, Mass., to 
1st cb., ‘Detroit, Mich. Accepts. 

MILLER, ’D. M., Presb.,'of Lock Haven, to 
Johnstown, Pa, Accepts. 

RUBERG, me Bapt., of Hancock, to Sant 
disfield, Mas 

SCHOLL, ava Luth., of Altoona, Pa., to 
2d ch., Baltimore, Md. 

SEYMOUR, C. R., Cong.,; of Andover Theo. 
Sem., to Ist ch. » Newburyport, Mass. 


STARKWEATHER, Grorce A., Bapt., of 


Trumansburg, N. ¥., to Waterbury, Ct. 
Accepts. 
TERRY, N. G., Bapt., Glasgow, Ky. 
THOMPSON, E. W., Presb., of Rushville, to 
Young America, lu. 

TIFFANY, G. C., Epis., of St. Mark’s, Boston, 
Mass., to Ch. of Atonement, New York, 
vRGR OTTER Wi.u1M, Ref. (Dutch), of 

be re Brunswick Theo. Sem., to Schodack, 
N. ¥. Accepts. 
WEBB, WiL1i1Am * » Presb., of Adrian, Mich. 
to Springfield, O Accepts. 


REMOVALS. 


BATT, Wit114m J., Cong., Leominster, Mass., 
resigns, 

BLACKISTON, 8. C., Epis.,: Savannah - and 
Maryville, Mo 

BROWN, H. W., Bapt., Independence, Ia. 

DAVIS, Jonny H., Presb. (So.), Bethlehem, Va., 
resigns. 


.GARDNER, W. W., D.D., Bapt., Glasgow, Ky., 


resigns. 

GROSVENOR, C, P., Cong., West Woddstock, 
Ct., resigns. 

JOYSLIN, W. R., Cong., New Gloucester, Me. 

MENDENHALL, J. K., Epis., Washington, 
Pa., resigns. 

MIGLIONICO, D., B. €., ‘rege ‘Mass., re- 
signs. Leaves July 1st. 

MILLER, 8., Cong., Sherburne, N. Y., re- 
signs, Tl health. 

MORROGH, Witu14m P., D.D., R. C., Ch. of 
Immaculate Conception, New York, re 
signs. 

MUSTAERS, Crement, R. C., Bangor, Me. 

NEWHALL, C. 8., Cong., Oriskany Falls, N.Y. 

SHELLING, CuHartzes, Presb., Sacramento, 
Cal., resigns. 

SHAFER, T. L., Ref. (Dutch), Sharon, N. Y., 
resigns. 

TAYLOR, J. C., Cong., Hanover-st. ch., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., resigns. 

WRIGHT, EW, Bapt., Smyrna, Mich., re- 
signs. ; 


DEATHS. 


ALSTON, WirtuaM J., Epis., New York, May 


26th, aged 47. 

ANDERSON, ate hp Epis., Pontiac, Mich.; 
May 26th, aged 36 

CHASE, Epwarp BR., - Preuls, Clyde, O., May 
25th, aged 34. 

DONNELLY, Micnaeku J., R. C., Providence, 
R. L., May 26th, aged $4. 

EVANS, Bznsamin, Epis., Jersey City, N. J., 
May 21st 

FULLERTON, J. 8., Presb., Linn Grove, Ia., 
May 13th, ‘aged 54. 


Bapt., Bicknell, Ind., 
April 28th, aged 5b. 


MAHONY, Mrcwakt, R. €., of New York, at 
Rome, May 26th, aged 24 


MILLER, ALLEN oe Presb., White Rock, TL, 
May. ja, aged 67. 

PARSONS, J. U., Cong., Wellesley, Mass., 
May 2ist.. : : 


PIPER, 81s, Meth., Elwood, Ind., May 13th, 
PITTS, Fountain E., Meth. (S0.), of Tennes- 
see Conf., May 20th, aged 70. _ 
RANDOLPH, Jonn W., Meth. Baltimore, 

Md., May 34. 
ear E. 8., Meth., Eldorado, Kan., May 
t. ; 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FULLER, Ameupicus, Congi, of Rochester, 
Minn., to, Ain Turke: 
ianepious of Anca Bae. silt Aadaet 


ae me ie - {6 eat at 
anh 


pre to. 

LOGAN, L. W., of ‘Theo. Sem,, 
soa the Mi Ebay ate Shean 

PALMER, B: M., D'D:, Presb. f New 
Orleans, La., has accepted “sheen  claneh 

L = 9 of Saag Univ., Clarksville, 


PATTER of De. <n Cone eg ont 
en 
oa tc NY. a 
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Cilucation, 


Ar a meeting of the Board of Education, 
of this city, last week, the committee on teach- 
ers reported two cases of teachers who had 
violated a by-law of the Board by inflicting cor- 
poral punishment on pupils. In consideration 
of mitigating circumstances, the committee 
recommended and the Board approved only 
the nominal punishment of a reprimand, and 
yn one of the cases a transfer to another depart- 
ment. The committee, however, make this 
important statement relative to the general sub- 
ject : ‘It appears,” they say, “that the disci- 
pline and management of our schools have de- 
teriorated since the repeal of the law giving the 
principals the right to inflict in certain cases 
corporal punishment upon such pupils as can- 
not be controled in any other way. There ap- 
pears to be on the part of nearly all the teach- 
ers and principals a desire for a change of the 
jaw in this respect and a return to the old pro- 
vision which was in vogue in 1869, and which 
was found to work satisfactorily and to the 
great advantage of the discipline pursued in 
‘the public schools.’? 


-«ee-The Harvard local examinations for 
‘women, which are to be held in the latter half 
of this month, will be observed with interest 
as the initiation in this country of an educa- 
tional measure that has been found to produce 
excellent results in England. The general or 
preliminary examination is for young women 
who are not less than seventeen years old. It 
comprises English, French, physical geogra- 
phy, elementary botany or elementary physics, 
arithmetic, algebra through quadratic equa- 
tions, plane geometry, history, and any one of 
she three languages—German, Latin, or Greek. 
-The advanced examination is for young women 
«<vho have passed the preliminary examination 

and are not less than eighteen years old. It is 
divided into five sections—languages, natural 
‘science, mathematics, history, and philosophy— 
in one or more of which the candidate may 
-present herself. 





« ....Atthe closing session of the American 
Social Science Association, last week, Hon. A. 
D. White delivered a very effective address on 
the ‘Relation of the United States and State 
Governments to Advanced Education,” in 
which he took strong ground in favor of pro- 
moting such education by judicious govern- 
ment aid. Dr. McCosh, of Princeton, followed 
in a brief discussion of the paper, endorsing 
,the same principle but suggesting some possi- 
“ple modifications of the practical. application 
of it. Principal Tulloch, of the University of 
St. Andrews, Scotland, being present, was in- 
vited to speak upon the subject, which he did 
in a very interesting manner, showing that the 
experience of his own country for four hun- 
dred years and the almost unanimous opinion 
of educational thinkers there was in support 
of President White’s view. 


....The Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, at Boston, is enjoying a well-earned and 
honorable prosperity. It has this year 303 stu- 
dents in the various departments and a corps 
of 36 instructors. Of the students, two are 
resident graduates, 182 are members of the four 
regular classes, 94 are partial students, and 25 
are students in practical design. The courses 
ofinstruction comprise Civil and Topographical 
Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Geology 
and Mining Engineering, Building and Archi- 
tecture, Chemistry, Metallurgy, Natural Philos- 
opby,. Physics, Science and Literature, and 
Philosophy. 


.-.-key. Dr. Bartol, in accepting the presi- 
dency of the “American Industrial Educational 
Society,’’ which was recently formed in Boston, 
has a sensible word in regard to the education 
of the hand, which may equally apply in other 
latitudes : 

**Women should make their hands capable 
of doing something in order to make them 
worth giving. That hand which is not capable 
of doing anything is not worth giving. The 
hand that is fit only for a ring ora glove, and 
cannot do anything, is not worth soliciting. 
Industrial education will do more for temper- 
ance than Jaws, crusading, etc.” 

nan -Rochester Theological Seminary has dur- 
ing the past year received bequests amounting 
to $10,500, besides gifts from Mr. John B. 
Trevor, of New York, to the amount of nearly 
$30,000. ; 


.«..The recent vigorous action of the faculty 
.of Michigan University for the suppression of 
“hazing hasbeen so cordially sustained by pub- 

lic sentiment that the young men "concerned 
find themselves overwhelmed with ridicule. 


..-- At latest accounts the students of Bow- 
doin College were said to be likely to return to 
their classes on the terms prescribed by the 
faculty. 

..--Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J., 
holds its commencement June 17tb. 


“...-Smith College, for women, is to be 
opened at Nortbampton, Mass., in September. 
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Hebbles. 


In a rather heated discussion one evening 
of -an insanity case, the alleged lunatic having 
been placed in an asylum by his wife and 
friends, a gentleman said to a lady who did not 
believe that the unfortunate man was insane : 
‘*What do you say, madam, to his lying down 
on his back in the barnyard and allowing hens 
to feed off his body ?” 

‘¢ All you can make of that,” responded the 
lady, ‘‘is that, like many other married men, he 
was hen-pecked.” 


-..-Fashionable Milliner: ‘* You'll have the 
flower on the left side of the bonnet, of course, 
Madam ?”” 

Fashionable Lady: ‘‘Well—er—no! The 
fact is, there’s a pillar on the left side of my 
pew in church, so that only the right side of my 
head is seen by the congregation. Of course, 
I could change my pew.’’ 

Fashionable Lady’s Husband: ‘‘ Ya—as. Or 
even the church, you know, if necessary.”’ 

Fashionable Milliner considers the point. 


....Whena man comes home and tries to 
bolt his door with a sweet potato, pokes the 
fire with the spout of a coffee-pot, attempts to 
wind up the clock with his boot-jack, tries to 
cut kindling wood for his morning fire with a 
paper-knife, takes a cold potato in hand to 
light him to bed, and prefers sleeping in his 


he has been making the acquaintance of some 
very friendly people. 


---eLhemost diabolical pun ever invented 
was perpetrated by a very harmless sort of 
person the other evening. When Mr. Sober- 
leigh read that a father in the West had 
chopped his only son in two, he innocently re- 
marked that he didn’t think they ought to 
arrest a man for simply “ parting his heirin the 
middle.” 


....-LOoking at it practically.—Governess: 
‘““What did your godfathers and godmothers 
then do for you?” (A pause. Question re- 
peated. Another pause.) Elder. brother: 
“Oh! if you please, Miss Elderberry, Charlie 
don’t know. My godpa bought me a spoon 
and fork; but his godpa didn’t do anything.” 


...-There isa Danbury legend to the effect 
that a party desiring to transact some private 
business with another was inyited by the 
other to step into a neighboring store. ‘* But 
we will be disturbed there,” said the first party. 
“Oh! no,’’ said the second party; “they don’t 
advertise.’’ 


«-..There is something very sensible in the 
impromptu remark of a pretty girl: “If our 
Maker thought it wrong for Adam to live sin- 
gle when there was not a woman on earth, how 
criminally guilty are the old bachelors, with 
the world full of pretty girls!” 


....An engineer on the Western North Caro- 
lina Railroad shouted toa crowd of rustics who 
had gathered to see the first train of cars come 
in: ‘‘Put down your umbrellas! Yon’ll scare 
‘the engine off the track!’ The umbrellas 
were lowered at once. 


....Twenty-one freshmen were lately sus- 
pended from an English college because a pro- 
fessor couldn’t find out who placed a ten-ounce 
tack in his chair. He, however, knew all about 
who sat down on it. 


....1t was a brilliant Fond du Lac boy who, 
seeing a dog with a muzzle on for the first time, 
exclaimed: ‘‘Mamma, mamma, [ bet five 
cents the dogs are going to wear hoop-skirts. 
There goes a dog with one on his nose.”’ 

...-Dried tongue is the answer which a min- 
ister, just going out to exchange, gave some 
one who asked him what he had in his carpet- 
bag, which contained seven sermons. 


.... What kind of essence does 4 young man 
prefer when he pops-the question? Acqui- 
escence. 

..--A bank must be a poor place to impart a 
secret, as thereis a cashear anda teller there 
constantly. 

....A celebrated barrister was in the habit of 
saying: ‘‘I always study the seesibility of a case 
before I undertake it. 

..-.» When deaf and dumb lovers are married 
two members of the wedding party are sure to 
be unspeakably happy, 

....“* What is the maximum ball?” said a 
young lady to a soldier in the Woolwich 
Arsenal. “The Minie—mum,” was his reply. 

....-Dollars and sense do not necessarily 
travel together. ; 


...- An artist is not so strong as a horse, but 
he can draw a larger object. 


«seePeople who: are always wanting some- 
thing new should try neuralgia. 
....Penmakers are a bad set. They make 





people steel pens and then say they do write, 


hat and boots, you may reasonably infer that © 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our Ust of " Booka of the Week” 





readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


—__ 


HAUSSER’S LECTURES ON THE 
PERIOD OF THE REFORMATION.* 


Tue age of the Reformation is so far an 
outcome of the preceding period, especially 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
that the later portion of history cannot be 
well comprehended without some attention 
to the earlier. In the historical courses of 
the late Professor Hiusser, of Heidelberg 
a survey of the introductory period went 
before his discussion of the era of the Ref- 
ormation. But the present lectures are 
published from the short-hand notes of 
Professor Oncken; and the editor, unfor- 
tunately, was not provided with the 
requisite materials for reproducing the ante- 
cedent lectures. Even in the present vol- 
ume important omissions in the manuscript 
notes and in the lectures, as originally de- 
livered, have been supplied by the editor’s 
own pen. Yet, in their present form, 
Hiusser’s Lectures are a valuable adddition 
to the literature of the subject. He treats 
the subject mainly from the political point 
of view and touches lightly on other sides 
and aspects of this momentous era. The 
great theological conflicts are not passed 
over wholly; this would be impossible. 
But they have only a brief and cursory 
notice. However, Hiusser does not, like 
certain English and American historical 
writers, affect to despise theology, and to 
regard the doctrinal conflicts of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries as the 
idle games of children. That liberal- 
minded class of German writers of 
whom Ranke is the chief are not so 
narrow in their culture or so one-sided 
in their view of the past as to look 
with a supercilious eye upon the great relig- 
ious controversies of former times. Never- 
theless, Hausser has less to say on this 
branch of his theme than is requisite for a 
full understanding of even the secular 
events of the Reformation ; ‘and this defect 
must be supplied elsewhere. He has, how- 
‘ever, a competent knowledge of his general 
theme, which is founded on original studies. 
He is intelligent and dispassionate in his 
judgments and he is often felicitous as well 
as discriminating in the characterization of 
prominent personages. His sketches of im- 
portant sections of the period—for example, 
of the Thirty Years’ War and of the civil 
wars in France—are commendably lucid. 
‘The main events are seized upon and unnec- 
essary details—unnecessary for the writer’s 
purpose—are excluded. 

Hatisser properly terminates the era of 
the Reformation at the Peace of . West- 
phalia, in 1648. Then the two religions 
made peace and defined their respective 
boundaries. The sanguinary wars of which 
the Reformation was the more or less direct 
occasion came to an end. The interesting 
question, which has often been raised, recurs 
to our attention whenever we have to speak 
of the termination of the Protestant move- 
ment—namely, Why did the Reformation 
come toa stop in its territorial progress? 
Why did it fail to conquer in the Latin 
nations? Was there some inherent defect 
in the movement itself, which of necessity 
limited its extension? Has Protestantism 
to take on new features or to discard old 
features before it can find acceptance south 
of the Alps and of the Pyrenees? Do 
the livelier, more sensuous races of the 
Romanic stock justly crave a more scenic 
ritual than the colder, more reserved, more 
introspective nations of the Teutonic fam: 
ily? Will there arise a third type of re- 
ligion, neither strictly Protestant in its 
genius nor yet Roman Catholic, which will 
win the allegiance of those to whom the 
existing forms of Protestantism are uncon- 
genial? Infidelity and superstition cannot 
permanently divide ‘between them the do- 
minion over the mind of France, Italy, and 
Spain. By what creed and system of wor- 
ship will these extremes of credulity and 


* THE PERIOD OF THE REFORMATION : 1517 to 1648. 
by 





Translated by Mrs..G, STURGE. | New York: Robert 
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incredulity be supplanted? Without seeking 
‘to solve these problems, we leave them to 
the consideration of our readers. ; 

Mrs. Sturge’s translation of Hiausser is 
neither very poor nor very good. It does 
not compare in excellence with Mrs. Austin’s 
admirable rendering of Ranke’s ‘‘ History 
of the Popes” and of Ranke’s “‘ History of 
Germany in the Era of the Reformation.” 
On the other hand, it is in good English, 
and it.excels in point of correctness many 
of the translations from the German which 
the English press gives out. Adjectives are 
not unfrequently left out, sometimes, though 
not always, for the reason, apparently, that 
it is inconvenient to translate them. Whole 
sentences, in not a few instances, are 
omitted. This is probably due, for the 
most part, to inadvertence. 

GEORGE P. FIsHEr 





Tue ‘‘summer tourist,’ a title which in- 
cludes everybody from the man who takes a 
day’s run out of the city to the woman wha 
spends a whole season of country leisure, is 
nowadays beginning to look for literature to 
enjoy under tree or beside brook or ocean ; al. 
though we have never been able to understand 
why one to whom the “Vicar of Wakefield” 
and “Vanity Fair” are unknown should be 
the most eager to possess himself of the last 
new novel or to botanize over the greenest poet- 
ical weed that struggles up at the foot of 
Mount Parnassus. But, for that matter, many a 
standard name in literature is less known and 
read nowadays than Monsieur Jules Verne or 
Mademoiselle “Saxe Holm,” for instance; 
and so we will do ourselves the honor of group- 
ing together half a dozen books which very 
likely will get stowed away in trunk or port- 
manteau, and thus graciously range ourselves 
among the company of genial prophets, even 
though we habitually turn away from the 
simpering and sugary band of “ genial critics.” 
It must be admitted that several of the new 
beoks are well worth reading. Sea and Shore 
(Roberts Brothers), to begin with, is a very 
pretty and pleasant little book, whose attract- 
ive binding and neat typography will draw at- 
tention to the merit of ita contents. The de- 
sign of the volume is to cull some of the many 
good poems of sea and shore which have been 
written from Homer to Swinburne, and thus to 
make a collection which will add pleasure to 
the tourist’s days in the hot time of “‘zsti- 
vation,’ as Holmes’s Latin tutor would say. 
In the two hundred and twenty pages of the 
book one will, of course, miss favorites and 
find poems which do not make them good to 
him; but the work of selection has been in the 
main well done. Here may be found, for in- 
stance, Longfellow’s ‘“‘Secret of the Sea’ and 
“The Bells of Lynn’; Holmes’s “Old Iron- 
sides’ and ‘The Chambered Nautilus”; 
Barry Cornwall’s ‘The Sea’; Jean In- 
gelow’s “The Long White Seam’; Lucy 
Larcom’s ‘Hannah Binding Shoes”; John 
Greenleaf Whittier’s ‘‘Dead Ship of Harps- 
well’; and others as well known. A few 
French poems are appended, and a good many 
persons will be glad to find in the book two of 
Thoreau’s poems—"‘My Life is Like a Stroll upon 
the Beach’’ and ‘‘Lines on New Hampshire 
Men Going to Sea.” In the index the nation- 
ality of some of the authors is indicated; and 
it is a little funny to find in the succession of 
names ‘‘ Simonides (Greek),” ‘* Virgil (Latin),” 
and ** Wheatley, Phillis (African).’? Mrs, Mu- 
loch Craik’s new novel, which the Harpers 
have included in their uniform edition of the 
author’s works, with good illustrations, is My 
Mother and J, The worst fault to be found with 
this admirable writer is her occasional dullness, 
and he who follows the fortunes of Elma Picar- 
dy in this story will sometimes be a bit bored 
and will wonder why sadness and prosi- 
ness so often go hand in hand, The influ- 
ence of the novel, we need hardly say, is ex: 
cellent and its study of female character 
searching. From the presses of Messrs,. Harper 
also comes the last work of a better novelist 
than Mrs. Craik in Mr. Anthony Trollope’s 
Lady Anna, a story short enough to be soon 
read. Knowing by this time what his powers 
are and in what stead they will serve him in a 
given emergency, Mr. Trollope’s even excel- 
lence is maintained in the’many books he is 
nowadays writing and is shown in the present 
story. Not so ostentatiously a moralist, a 
lawyer, and a surgeon as Mr. Reade, he yet 
does good service to the cause of right in many 
& discreet way, and in his novels thereis, above 
all things, none of the vagueness of plan which 
we have recently had to bewail in the books of 
one or two writers. The absurd expression 
“hymeneal altar’? should have been banished! 
from page 123. About the republication in, 
this country of M. Verne’s Aventures de troig' 
Russe et de trois Anglais dan ? Afrique australe” a 
fierce controversy israging between a Boston; 
apd a New York house; and, as a result, we} 
have the book as Meridiana; the Adventures of| 
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Africa (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) in a crown 
octavo volume of two hundred and thirty-two 
pages, well printed, neatly bound, and accom- 
panied by forty-eight illustrations—somewhat 
dingy, to be sure, but full-page—for seventy-five 
cents. This is the cheapest book we remember 
since the quarrel seven or eight years ago over 
Sir Charles Dilke’s “Greater Britain.” The 
book itself is, of course, entertaining enough. 
Across America;.or, the Great West and the 
Pacific Coast (Sheldon & Co.), by Gen. James F. 
Rusling, is the record of a tour of inspec. 
tion made by the author in 1866 for the 
purpose of examining the condition of the 
Western army depots and posts, with the view 
to reduce the heavy expenditures which were 
then the rule—an object in which Gen. Rusling 
was successful. His volume is no mere de- 
acriptive account of oft-described scenes, but 
contains much that is new and interesting. 
The accompanying engravings are good and a 
map of Gen. Rusling’s route across the United 
States and back through Panama is given. 
There is too much alphabetical designation of 
persons—General C., General Y., Mr. J. D. L., 
Dr. B. E. M., etc. The last-named gentleman 
is mentioned as a “‘literateur.”” We may also 
add that the author’s middle initial, F., is 
twice printed T. on the cover of the book. 


-+.** These papers,”’ says Dr. Caleb 8. Henry 
of his About Men and Things ; Papers from my 
Study Drawer (Thomas Whittaker), ‘‘do not 
pretend to be any very great things. The writer 
has gathered them and ‘put them togetzer be- 
cause he has been asked to do it by many of 
his friends ; and he hopes that, however slight 
they may be, there will be found some things 
which, in matter of thought, suggestion, or in 
the way of putting, may be of sufficient inter- 
est to pay the perusal.’’ This is a sufficiently 
modest and brief preface, and the book thus 
introduced is an entertaining and pleasant one- 
His two hundred and thirty seven pages Dr. 
Henry divides into twenty-seven short essays, 
on such subjects as “Success in Life,” ‘‘Dis- 
agreeable Folk,” ‘Doing our own Work,” 
** Social Reforms and Reformers,”’ ‘* The Secret 
of Success in Art,” and ‘The Love of Excel- 
lence,’’ the papers being written in an agree- 
able way and containing a good deal of profit- 
able reading. The essay on “ Carrying One’s 
Flag Unfurled” takes for its headpiece a per- 
sonage whose merited obscurity ought not 
nowadays to be disturbed—the silly Sergeant 
Bates who promenaded (traipsed would be 
the better word)—throughout the Southern 
States and England with the national flag in his 
hand. On this illustrious gentleman Dr. Henry 
thus woralizes: ‘‘Everybody knows .. . 
that Sergeant Bates carried with him a great 
deal more than merely a piece of cloth, with al- 
ternate white and red stripes and a certain num- 
ber of stars figured on a blue ground, fastened 
toa pole. He carried aloft the expression of a 
great spiritual significance, the symbol of 
IDEAS (sic) for which hundreds of thousands 
had not long before shed their blood, the sym- 
bol of the sovereign majesty and power of the 
Union, to uphold which they went gladly to 
battle and to death,” etc, As well might we 
say of Weston’s recent walk against time in 
the American Institute building: ‘‘ Everybody 
knows that Edward Payson Weston carried 
with him agreat deal more than a pair of tight- 
fitting pantaloons and slim, muscular legs. He 
was himself the living embodiment of that 
national PROGRESS which has left behind the 
effete dynasties of the past, and which has led 
hundreds of thousands of freemen to forsake 
their wives and babes nearly every morning 
after breakfast, and go gladly to sacrifice their 
best energies on the altar of duty at the anvil, 
the counter, and the plow!”’ 


..--In The Secret of Christianity (Lee & Shep- 
ard) Mr. 8. 8. Hebberd discusses in a well- 
written series of chapters the ancient civiliza- 
tions and the successive stages of the growth 
ef Christianity, and endeavors to discover the 
reasons for the failure of the former despite 
their promise, and the success of the latter 
notwithstanding the disadvantages under which 
it has labored; a secret which he finds in the 
Christian principle of resistance to popular 
tendencies in distinction from the pagan sub- 
serviency to them. Prayer and Business (Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co.) is a very small but 

and useful volume by Dr. William M. 
Taylor, of this city, in which he presents some 
thoughts on prayer asa help to the worker, 
and on straightforward and business-like habits 
in presenting our petitions. On the latter sub- 
ject he perhaps underrates the use of printed 
petitions as ladders up to God, in his honest 
hatred of those stilted formalities which worthy 
men of other sects than the Episcopal admit into 
their private devotions ; but the little book has 
a wholesome strength init which will infuse 
rigor, we hope, into the soul of many a reader, 
The expression “‘ high-toned moral excellence” 
(p. 27) is a veryslangy one. The indastrious 
Miss Charlotte M. Yonge’s last book is the 
third yolume (Book IV) of Scripture Readings 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Sor Schools and Families, with Comments (Mac- 
milan & Co.), the volume taking for its sub- 
‘ject the Kings and the Prophets. There are a 
hundred and thirty lessons, of two or three 
pages, each having to begin with a Bible se- 
lection and then presenting in a simple and 
practical manner such things in the way of 
comment and moral as seem desirable to the 
author. Miss Yonge’s supposed belief in the 
infallibility of the Charch of England and in the 
right of that body of Christians to a monopoly 
of the definite article is not troublesomely ap- 
parent. Macmillan & Co. have also published 
in handsome form the fourth edition of the late 
Dr. John McLeod Campbell’s The Nature of the 
Atonement and its Relation to Remission of Sins 
and Eternal Life, with notes and the introduc- 
tion prefixed by the author to the second edi- 
tion. Messrs. 8. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, 
have become the publishers of the works of Dr. 
James B. Walker, and have issued from new 
plates the fourth edition, revised and enlarged, 
of his Doctrine of the Holy Spirit ; or, Philosophy 
of the Divine Operation in the Redemption of Man. 


-..-Messrs A. 8. Barnes & Co. have published 
@ new edition of their Hymns of the Church, for 
use in the Reformed Church in America. The 
book, which is now five years old, has very 
generally commended itself and has met with 
much favor and an extended use. In the pres- 
ent edition the music has been revised through- 
out with the view of making it more popular, 
objections having been raised to its somewhat 
classical tone, and such alterations have been 
made as to bring the book, the editors trust, 
“‘ within the reach of the great body of Chris- 
tian worshipers.” The excellent mechanical 
execution of the previous editions is retained in 
this. Laectatus for laetatus (p. 496) should be 
corrected in the next one. 

re 


NOTES. 


Macmiiian & Co. bave in press “‘ The Physi- 
ology of the Circulation in Plants, in the Lower 
Animals, and in Man,” by J. Bell Pettigrew, 
M.D.; “The Apostolical Fathers, a Critical 
Account of their Genuine Writings and of their 
Doctrines,” by James Donaldson, LL.D.; ‘* The 
Songs and Ballads of Scotland, in View of their 
Influence on the Character of the People,”’ by J. 
Clark Murray ; and ‘‘Rendu’s Theory of the 
Glaciers of Savoy,” translated by Alfred Wills: 
with supplementary articles by Professors Tait 
and Ruskin, and edited by Professor Forbes, of 
Glasgow. The Eclectic Magazine for June 
contains an excellent steel engraving of Chan- 
cellor Howard Crosby. 


Two years since Mr. L. C. Iungerich, of 
Philadelphia, offered to give every Protest- 
ant clergyman in America who might desire to 
receive it a copy of Swedenborg’s “True 
Christian Religion,” the application to be sent 
to J. By. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, 
and there being no charge save for postage 
(forty cents) when sent by mail. Four thou. 
sand copies have ‘up to this time been asked 
for and delivered. The American New Church 
Tract and Publication Society of this city, 
which a year ago similarly offered Sweden- 
borg’s “‘ Heaven and Hell’ (the postage being 
twenty-six cents), has sent- out fifteen hundzed 
copies of the book. 


The first number, for May, of the Archives of 
Electrology and Neurology has been published by 
T. L. Clacher, of this city. The editor is Dr- 
George M. Beard. The number contains six- 
teen articles, among the contributors being 
Drs. Althaus, Benedikt, Bartholow, Beard, 
Crosby, and Armor; and has in its editorial 
pages departments devoted to “‘ Miscellaneous 
Notes,”’ ‘Gleanings from Foreign Journals,” 
and “‘ Notices of Books.”” The Archives will be 
issued semi-annually. 
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THE. SUPERHUMAN ORIGIN 
OF THE BIBLE. 


Of Mr. Rogers’s new book, “ THE SUPERHUMAN 
ORIGIN OF THE BIBLE,” The Congregationalist says: 
“ Mr. Rogers has constructed a volume which 4s to outlive 
all his other writings. It is an instructive, stimulating, 
well-compacted book. Most of the considerations which 
he has marshaled in proof of his thesis have been presented 
by others, some of them with greater fullness. and equal 
briliancy. He hasbrought together what has been scat- 
tered in many treatises. He has freshened familiar dlus- 
tions and welded into one many common proofs, so that 
they carry a new persuasiveness, and he has added not a 
Sew subtle and suggestive and most satisfactory Mustra- 
tions of the wonderful nature of that Word which abid- 
eth.” 
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the Publishers, 
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The attention is requested of 





Managers of Educational Institutions | 
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of all kinds to the advantages presented by the... 


ST.LOUIS DEMOCRAT | | 


as a medium for securing, patronage to establish- 


ments of learning. It has a larger circulation among 
the better classes than any other paper published 
west of the Mississippi, and, therefore, has for tte 
readers those most likely to need and better able to 
profit by the information contained in such adver- 
tisements than almost any other papér in the West. 
In view of which we offer you exceedingly low 
rates, believing that it will be to the interest of the 
reader, as well as the advertiser,to have as many 
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AN ATTRACTIVE AND INSTRUCTIVE: 
NEW WORK FOR THE FAMILY AND 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


THE 


Villages of the Bible. 


DESCRIPTIVE, TRADITIONAL, 
AND MEMORABLE. 

By Rev. E. PAXTON HOOD, 
Author of “The World of Anecdote,” etc. 
Large 12me. With Illustrations. Extra 
Cloth. $1.75. 

The volume will be found to be a useful aid to the 
study of the International Series of 
Sumday-school Lessons. 
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*,* For sale by all Booksel! ors, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market street, Philadelphia. 


HAVE WE TWO BRAINS? 
DR. 0. E. BROWN-SEQUARD. 


1 ALCOHOL A Polson ? 
WM. A. HAMMOMD. 


‘THE POET LONOFELLOW, . wiizie. 


U. S. SURVEY OF THE WEST. 

(WrrH Mar.) UNDER LIEUT. G. M. WHEELER. 

THE HORSE IN AMERICA. 

(ILLUSTRATED.) Discoveries by Prof. 0. OC. MARSH. 

SAFETY AT SEA. 

(LLUSTRATED.) IRON STEAMERS THAT WILL 
NOT SINE. 

These interesting Lectures and Letters, with a care 
ful report of the more important Papers read at the 
April meeting of the National Academy of Sciences at 
Washington and at the May eting of the Ameri 
Oriental Society at Boston, are published in full in 
THE TRIBUNE EXTRA No. 19. Price, in sheet 
form, 10 cents ; in pamphlet, 20 cents, or seven for $1. 

Cireulars giving full details of the contents of all 
THE TRIBUNE EXTRAS free by mail. 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 


The Farmer’s Favorite Paper, 


until Jan. 1, 1875, fot Bt. : 
Address PeE- TRIBUNE, New York. 
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NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
805 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HERBERT 
SPENCER. 


Being ah examination of the First Principles of his 
System. 





Br B. P. BOWNE, A.B. 

12mo, pp. 283. Price $1.25. 
This book contains the most acnte and brilliant 
criticism upon the materialistic philosophy of Her- 
bert Spencer which has appéared in the country, and 


has already called forth the highest cominendation 
from the highest quarters. 


THE CATACOMBS OF ROME 
AND tHe: 
TESTIMONY RELATIVE TO PRIMITIVE CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 


By W. H. WITHROW, M.A. 
12mo, 134 filustrations, 560 pages. Price $3. 

This work supplies & want long felt in the literature 
of the Catacombs. Its value is greatly enhanced by 
the addition of many hundreds of early Christian 
inscriptions, carefully translated, a very large propor- 
tion of which have never before appeared in English. 
It is more copiously illustrated than any other work 
on the subject. 


THE LIFE OF RUDOLF STIER. 
FROM GERMAN SOURCES. 


By JOHN P. LACROIX,. 
Imo, cloth. $1.50. 

A delightfully entertaining biography of a person 
whose name is a household word in the Church, 
whose character was charming, whose life was en- 
livened by a variety of SP ed incidents. It gives 
deep pictures of Stier's heart-life, gives a view of 4 
kind that is rarely afforded of a most béautiful Chris- 
tian courtship, and bears a striking witness to the 
potency of Divine Grace, __ 


THE STAR OF OUR LORD. 
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“ROYAL DIADEML” 


PRONOUNCING IT 


WITHOUT 4 A RIVAL! 


EXAMINE IT AND YOU WILL LIKE — 


RICE, IN IX BOARD COVERS, $30 PER 100 COPIES. 
examination on receipt of Twenty-five Cents, j 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY), 
76 East Ninth Street; New York ; 91 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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STUDENTS 


and others desiring profitable employment can make 
money selling our 
BIBLE COMMENTARY, 
the cheapest and bestever published. Large commis 
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H. R. THOMPSON & CO., Publishers, Chicago, Ill. 
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PERRY, MASO ; Boston, Mass. 





J. W. BOUTON, Importer of Rare’ and’ Choice 
Books’ 706 Broadway. Send stamp for catalogue. _ 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS, 


SONGS OF LOVE 


FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 
By H. R. PALMER, 
AUTHOR OF 
“THE SONG QUEEN,” “ THE SONG KING,” etc. 


The great ularity of Mr. Palmer’s previous 
a » bas ow sranildren and adults, guarauiees the 
CCeBS 0: 


SONGS OF LOVE, 
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Shtalogue. A 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Third Ave., New York. 
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NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


MUSICAL PASTIME. 


Duets for VIOLES an Price $2.50. 22% 
Galop of new popes ar a gee: Sonatas Of Marches. 
elope, Waltzes, Polkns, 0B and Operatic 
ther airs, arranged tee WINN: 
"Boards, Cloth, $3. “Gilt, $4. 


MUSICAL PASTIME. 


295 pil ets Soxt poem and gene an aan 
pages of po mus e er, 
Boards, $2.50. Cloth, & Gilt, : 


MUSICAL PASTIME. 


Solos for VIOLIN, containing all the mpslodies con. 
tained in the hook of duets, but arranged for Violin 
Solos, by Sep, ener. 

oards, $1.50. Cloth, $2. 


MUSICAL PASTIME. 


Solos for FLuTE, Melodies arranged for Flute 
easy, within ey of all performers. 
Boards, $1.50, Cloth, $2. 


CLARKE’S 


New Method for the Piano-Forte, 


endorsed by the best kya teachers, the independ- 
ent press and musical ¢ri and experts every- 
where a8 SUPERIOR to any a ner work, 
Price, 


To be had at book and music stores. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


LEE & WALKER, Philadelphia. 


oe 


any address. 


LOW-PRICED MUSIC BOOKS. 


Attractive, Useful, and very Popular, 
€CLARKE’S DOLLAR INSTRUCTORS 


REED ORGANS, PIANO, and VIOLIN. 


RIVER OF LIFE. 35 cts. Best Sabbath-school Song 
Book. 
CANTATA of ESTHER. Dramatized. 60 cents 
Immensely popular. 


FATHER KEMP'S OLD FOLKS TUNES 


4 cents. Much enlarged. Sung Everywhere. 
RIVER OF LIFE. % cts. Best Sabbath-school Song 


Book. 
WINNER’S NEW CHOOL for Piano, Cabinet 
Organ, rnet, 


uitar, Banjo, Agcordeon, Fite, te, Flute, 

Flageolet, Clarionet.’ Price of each book, 75 

RIVER OF LIFB. 385 cts. Best Book for Sabbath- 
schools. 


WINNER’S BAND OF FOUR. $1. 
1st and 2d Violin, Cornetor Clarionet, and Bass, 
Sent postpaid on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


MUSIC CHEAP. 
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BOOK AGENTS WANTED 


FOR. THE 


Great Presbyterian Conflict, 
PATTON vs. SWING. 


BOTH SIDES. OF THE QUESTION. 
Being a full account of the trial of Prof. ‘Swing for 
heresy, together with the Fourteen Famons Sermons 
preached by that Divine. ‘ 
Bound in Satin, Enameled Paper Coyers,75 cents; 
or in extra fine Cloth, with beveled edges, $1.25. 
Ga" Send for Circulars and terms. 


GEO. MACDONALD & CO., Publishers, 
Lakeside Building, Chicago. 
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“FOR CANVASSERS. 


A new religious work. Now having a large and active 
sale. Sold only by subscription. For particulars ed- 
dress 


DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 451 Broome 8t., N. Y. 


uae nt re iS sansa 


Soree 


Agents 'W Wanted. 
READ! EAD READ!!! 


‘EMPLOYMERT FOR ALL, 
- BOTH 


RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 


Tr is an undopbted fact that we give with THE IN- 
DEPENDENT to tap with Bee inks Deane? ins 
| Valuable et than ‘are sweeten any other 
weekly religious paper published. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly religious journal published en ts continent 
or in the world gete so much im real value for the money 
paid as does a Subscriber to TH INDEPENDENT. 

‘We ate detefmined to print not only the BEsT, but 
the. cHRAPEST paper published 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874 


is a large and splendid ofl chromo, 17x21 inches, de- 
signed and painted by the eminent artist, Mr. F. B. 
Carpenter. It.is printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
, the finest material. No EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE iT THE MOST VALUABLE PRBE- 
MIDM OF THE YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTI- 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIO ART. 
Itis now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 


‘We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thorough and 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. We cannot offer every subsertber through our 
Agents a.%5 gold piece. for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
weean give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With this valuable 
Premium, it will be an easy task to get subscrib- 
ers; and, consequently, we offer edvantages to 
an Agent that no other paper can give. Will our 
readers and contributors send ys the names of any 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, or any who 
would be likely to engage in the work? Let all who 
desire an agency and a. choice of territory send at 
once for our circulars and terms. 


H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 


neve 3 Park Place, New York City. 
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THE HAINES PIANO 


HAS CIVEN 


UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION 


FOR THE PAST 


Quarter of a Century. 


THEY ARE FIRST CLASS IN EVERY 
RESPECT. 


TO WHICH THE 


15,000 NOW IN USE 
WILL TESTIFY. 
BY ALL MEANS TRY 


HAINES PIANO-FORTE 


BEFORE PURCHASING. 
HAINES BROS., 
27 Union Square, New York. 
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Waters’ New Scale Pianos 
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THE GOLD MEDAL, 
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PIANO-FORTES 
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VIENNA EXPOSITION. 
WAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
JUBILEE AND CONCERTO 


CHURCH ORGANS 


at the lowest prices consistent with the quality given 
and 








teed. 
CHORUS sizes $400 to $650. 
CHAPEL sizes $600 to $1,500. 
Assortments always on hand. 
Send Stamp for Catalogues. 
LARGE ORGANS built to order. 


£.&6.G.HO0K & HASTINGS, Boston, 


Builders of nearly 800 organs, including the six 
, largest and most complete in the country. 
ESTABLISHED 1827. 


UNHAM 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers;: 
Warerooms, 18 East 14th 8t., . 
[Bstablished 184.) NEW YORK.. 

Send for IQustrated Circular and Price-List, ~ 
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Corner Bradley and William Sts., ; 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Ghe Indeperident. 


-A BONNET. 
BY MARGARET J: PRESTON. 


CONSIDER, Werte it filial in a ¢hild ; 
To speak in such wise: ‘‘ Father, thongh I 
know ; iad 
How strong your love is, having proved it so 
Since my first breath was drawn; and though 
you’ve piled . 
Your stores with anxious care, that has be- 
 guiled 
You oft of reat, that thus you might bestow 
Blessings upon me when your head lies low, 
Yet in my heart are doubts unreconciled. 
To-morrow, when I bunger,\can I be 
Sure that for bread you will not give a clod, 
Letting me starve the while you hold in fee 
(O’érlooking lesser needs) the acres broad 
Won for me through your ceaseless toil?’’ 
Yet we, 
In just such fashion, dare to doubt of God! 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM 
WASHINGTON. 


Wasnineton, D. C., June 6, 1874. 
How good of you; my INDEPENDENT, to 
tell everybody that my hair isn’t gray, and 
that the time bas not come forme to don 
it as ‘*a crown of glory.” Not that I mind 
it a bit. Iam so used to being regarded as 
an object of antiquity by my contempora- 
ries that it’s a remark to the contrary that 
startles me. When I was seventeen, I wrote 
a rhyme called “‘ NoLoncer Youne.” I’ve 
lost it, but these lines were in it: 
To catch a ehadow in the glass, 
A face no longer young, alas! 
To hear in mirth of girls and boys 
The refrain of our forner joys. 
I have been paying the penalty ofsuch pre- 
cocity ever since. Let me tell you, girls, to 
get into the newspapers before you are six- 
teen is not only ridiculous and silly, but dis- 
astrous, if you want any one to imagine that 
you ever had any youth, and especially if 
the writing demon who pursues you com 
peis you to write in the tone of an old 
;worsn, without any of her wisdom. Two 
facts springing from this ege-in-advance 
reputation are really melancholy. When I 
am fairly old, a whole generation will spring 
‘up and exclaim, at mention of the name: 
,“ Why, isn’t that old woman dead yet? 
T’m sure I heard of her as gray-haired when 
Iwas young!” Now it will. mortify me 
‘dreadfully when people shall assert that 
have outlived my time—a period never too 
‘long delayed in this country. Then, 
(when you have grave suspicions that 
you are neither very strong nor wise, 
and are attacked by sudden impulses to say 
or do something ridiculous, if only to burst 
for a moment the heavy chain of responsi- 
bility that holds you unceasingly to daily 
and hourly toil—to feel blithe and bright 
and free as any girl—just to be jerked 
aplomb by a letter? Aye, by scores of let* 
ters from sister women, addressing you as i 
you were a Methusaleh. - (Brother men 
usually write to lecture and to dictate.) 1 
mind themnot. It’s the wonen letters that 
tug at my heartstrings. Ah! my dears, if 
‘you could see me take to my bed after some 
of your effusions, literally sick because I am 
not wise enough nor strong enough to help 
you, you would pity me, If I cannot solve 
the problem of my own existence, how can 
I unravel yours? If I had lived a thousand 
years I could not do that. Then the condi 
tions and influences in each individual lo? 
are 60 distinct and often so conflicting no 
life in its detail may measure itself by an- 
other, and very rarely make the specia) 
work or success of another its own. To 
make the most and the best of every day as 
it comes to us is the finest secret of daily 
living that l have ever yet been able to learn, 
Now for a little story, so egotistic ’'m 
afraid of it, and so pat that Ihope you 
‘will like it. 
1 Two gentlemen came to Washington to 
gee the sights, and, among others, sought an 
“fazed lady” whom they had only seen 
through the columns of Tae INDEPENDENT. 
. “Is the one who writes the ‘Woman's’ 
Letters from Washington’ whom we wish 
to see,” said the spokesman. 
“Tam she.” 
**Some mistake,” and both men set their 
elbows and stared 








TEHE INDEPENDENT. 


EEE 


“ Pardon!” said the spokesman, “I'msure 
everybody who reads Tae INDEPENDENT 
thinks that the ‘Woman in Washington’ 
has reached an age when she no longer de- 
sirés*the approbation’ of men.” 

“ T never expect to reach that age. Why 
did you.think I had gained it?” 

“Because I was sure.you were so old that 
you. knew it was impossible that you could 
ever be personally agreeable to gentlemen; 
and that’s why you dast to write about ’em 
as you do, and pictur’ ’em (members of Con- 
gress, I mean) as you do in Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT.” 


T lit in my niche in the gallery on Tues- 
day, just as Mr. Cannon, of Utah, had con- 
cluded his speech against the Utah bill. I 


have read every word of it, however, on: 


principle, for no side of that question shall 
escape me. That there is a very tender 
spot in many a manly breast for the Mormon 
horror is most evident. How many men 
are by nature Mormons I have no wish to 
say. Itis enough that they are altogether 
too many for the true women who would 
be glad to honor them. It is marked in the 
tone of the present Congress how few men 
there are in it who rise and with any ring 
of real feeling in their tones lift their voice 
against this enormity—this outrage against 
one-half of the race—as they would against 
any bondage that doomed man to degra- 
dation and slavery. How tender they are 
toward this ‘“‘saint” from Utab. How 
fearful of impinging upon his matrimonial 
feelings. How tolerant of a system that 
would blot out the brightness of Christian 
civilization and substitute for it the tyranny 
and servitude of a barbarous age. 

How instantaneously one thrills to the 


Ting of .an earnest voice that feels what it 


says and practices what it preaches. Such 
@ voice rang through the hall of the House 
of Representatives on Tuesday, when Mr. 
Ward, of Illinois, spoke. There was not an 
honorable woman who listened—from the 
honored wife, who had suffered not, to the 
outraged daughter of Heber Kimball, who 
was summoned to Washington to tell her 
story to the Committee on Elections—who 
did not bless this man for his protest and 
the tones in which he uttered it. 1 am 
going to quote as much of it as I dare; and, 
my dear INDEPENDENT, yOu ,must make 
room for it, every word, even if you crowd 
out something else. If you. steal a little 
space from the esthetic, it will be to give it 
to the highest right of human nature. Said 
Mr. Ward: 


‘*What are the provisions of this bill? 
What does it provide? So far from there 
being any packing of juries against Mor- 
mons, it is a fact—and 1 should object to it 
myself for that reason if I objected to it at 
all—it is the fact that it is almost a packing 
of juries against ourselves. When I say 
‘ ourselves’ I mean those who do not be- 
lieve in blood atonement; I méan those who 
do not believe in the order of Enoch; I 
mean those who do not believe in this Lat- 
ter-Day nonsense, as I see fit to call it; I 
mean those who do not believe in the sacri- 
fice of one-half of creation to the lusts and 
enormities of the other half. I do not be- 
lieve in these things myself, Mr. Speaker. 
I fully accord freedom to worship God and 
freedom of religious belief; but I remem- 
ber in history the enormous crimes which 
have been perpetrated in the name of re- 
ligion. It was in the name of religion and 
it isin the name of religion that the widow 
mounts the funeral pyre in India. It is in 
the name of religion that helpless infants 
are sacrificed in the waters of the Ganges. 
It was in the name of religion that thou- 
sands of human beings were sacrificed to 
the Aztec gods upon the bloody altars of 
Mexico. Itis in the name of religion to- 
day,all over the world, that bloody, miser- 
able, wicked things are being done. It is 
in the name of religion these men come up 
here now and defend institutions which 
appal every honest-minded, pure man in all 
ourland, . . . 

“ Now, gentlemen, away with your sen- 
timentality, your fearful dread of imposing 
something unusual upon these Mormons. 
Look at it! Iask gentlemen round about 
me who are afraid of some infraction of 
the rights of freemen, of the right of trial 
by jury, of some right and some privilege 
of American citizenship to look and see 
if we do not give these Mormons .every 
right they can justly claim? But must 
they draw the juries and run the courts and 
do all this business in their own way? 
That eenetioniiy le the issue presented to 

u. [ wish that they, like their neigh- 

rs, shall follow the ways of civilization. 
Iido not want you to oppress them, and this 
bill does not do it. I do not want to wrong 


them, and you do not by this law. — I insist’ 


those who believe as I do—especially when 
I remember there are written in the laws of 





the country” strong statutes against the 
crime of polygamy; Ss whenI re 
member thé practices of those whom’ this 
delegate represents. here are such as to 
shock almost everybody.tbroughout this 


civilized land—I insist my people, our . 
f all have their 


ple, the Gentiles of Utah, sb 


rights also; and be permitted to be heard in 
the formation of juries and in the adminis- 
tration of the laws. ... >. 

‘*What other things do we do? We 
provide that it shall be just cause for 
challenge of a juror in a trial for bigamy 
or polygamy the juror believes in or 
practices polygamy. you allow a man 
anywhere in your courts to sit as a juror in 
@ trial for robbery who believes in or 
practices robbery ? Do youallow a man to 
sit as a juror in a case of murder who believes 
in or practices murder? Do you allow a 
man to sit as a jurorin a trial for any crime 
who believes in or commits that crime? 
Would you allow a man to sit asa juror on 
the trial of another man charged with 
crimes which the juror practices? Sir, 
such a thing has not been heard of until, 
with unblushing effrontery, this represent- 
ative of a deluded peuple, who worship a 
strange god, stands up in the American 
Congress and demands that it shall be 
allowed. Mr. Speaker, this is carrying the 
thing too far, and we ought to forbid it, 
and can forbid it without any infraction of 
the rights of American citizens. f 

“We find a man here to-day representing 
these people who has committed the out- 
rage of violating the law of the land upon 
the subject of marriage, who is the husband 
of more than one wife. It seems to be ex- 
pected by this high priest .of the Mormon 
Church that you should recognize the right 
of his pore to commit this crime in the 
name of religion. Sir, when it comes to the 
doctrine of blood atonement and human 
sacrifice, I will not, for one, tolerate such 
practices in the name of religion. These 
people may believe what they please, and I 
will believe what I please; but I insist that 
their practices shall be consistent with law 
and civilization.” 


Let these words for truth and decency ring 
far beyond the Hall of Representatives. 
Through you, INDEPENDENT, I commit 
them tothe people. Mr, Ward’s ten-minute 
speech was followed by Judge Poland’s 
argument. Then came the vote—159 yeas 
to 55 nays—75 members not voting. That 
sameafternoon the Salt Lake City Tridune 
sent forth a extra with the following head- 
ings: “‘Glory to God.” ‘Our Liberties 
Achieved.” “Utah Relieved from Polyg. 
amy and Slavery.” 

There are many who delight to see in the 
passage of this bill the triumph of injustice. 
If it dealt with anything less than an 
organized and mighty foe of the United 
States, its extreme measures might take on 
that semblance. It deals with a people as 
bitterly hostile to the principles of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States as were its 
armed foes in the midst of bloody war. 
Twelve years ago the Congress of the 
United States passed a bill providing that in 
all the territories of the United States 
polygamy should beacrime. What differ- 
ence has that law of the land made in Utah ? 
With United States judges, United States 
marshals, and a United States district at- 
torney in Utah, that law bas made no dif- 
ference with the practices of a sect who 
loudly proclaim themselves to be ‘‘a law- 
abiding people.” Why? With packed 
juries of Mormons, no scorned Gentile law 
could be enforced. How was it possible 
that it could be by any measure short of 
the provision of this bill? Do you.want 
any stronger proof than the presence of 
this Mormon in Congress? With bigamy 
and polygamy prohibited as a law on every 
statute-book of the United States, here sits 
an open polygamist, an acknowledged dele. 
gate amid the makers of these very laws. 

It is very easy to publish that this bill has 
been passed by ‘‘ lobby influence.” It has 
been passed by a tardy but still living sense 
of patriotism and decency in the minds of 
American legislators. 

Talk of lobby influence! Mormon money 
has been spilled like water and Brigham 
Young’s minnions have been as busy as bees 
to buy its defeat. The Mormon member, 
forsooth, is even a bishop and missionary. 
No small part of his representation consists 
in going about and dropping Mormon 
books, ‘‘ privately printed,” into the hands 
of whoever will take them, especially of 
‘*newspaper men.” The present boast is 


that, if ‘‘Apostle Cannon” is expelled,’ 


he will be returned to his seat by the 
women of Utah. Very likely. Slaves 
are ever obedient to their masters, and, if 
it is the will of Brigham Young that 
‘* Apostle Cannon” come back, his slaves, 


‘ible in its intrinsic essence. 
‘shares his wife. Heaven dare notsend such 
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men and women, will yote for him. It is 
men who say that these Mormon women 
like their slavery. We used to hear that 
the African slaye would not be free if he 
could. No less, at the first opportunity, he 
seized his liberty, till not one slave was left. 
Ignorance, superstition, fanaticism, and 
fear makes the ‘‘ plural” wife accept her 
bondage and bear it as a cross to win her 
heavenly crown. Human nature is indivis- 
No Mormon 


a revelation to him. No woman shares her 
husband unless she must. See what seeks 
representation in a republican government! 
A plurality of wives, female suffrage, 
in a religious hierarchy, which is om- 
nipotent to constrain every member to 
vote as the Head of the Church dic- 
tates. Brigham Young has not one vote, 
but tens of thousands. Each apostle has bis 
own (under Brigham) and the votes of all 
his wives. What sortof a political corpora- 
tion and fortification is this to set against 
Christian enlightenment and republican gov- 
ernment? Let me say to you, men of Con- 
gress, you have no right longer to 
evade and condone such issues. Smile 
upon Apostle Cannon, if you will; 
call him “avery nice man”; a fellow 
feeling may make you ‘‘ wondrous kind” to 
him. No less you are responsible to the 
people, and among the people are your 
countrywomen. Give the Mormon his 
rights as a citizen; but what right has he to 
defy and to break law more than any other 
man, even though he do it in behalf of his 
prophet? Let it end, this insult to woman- 
hood in defiance of law and in the name of 
religion. M. OC. A. 


Houng aul Old, 


MAMIE'S WISH. 
BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 


I’p like to be a little bird, 
Swinging on a tree, 

With leaves and blossoms for my home, 
Sweet as sweet cap be, 

Pd like to be a bobolink, 
Or else a pretty dove; 

But, Mamma, dear, I’d rather be 
Your “ precious little love.” 


I'd like to be a butterfly, 
Just a little while, 
With great big wings of black and gola— 
How I would make you smile! 
I'd flutter straight into your room, 
And fly and flit and twirl ; 
But, Mamma dear, I’d rather be 
Your “ darling little girl.”’ 


I'd like to be a lovely rose, 
Blooming out for you; 

My dainty dress of satin pink 
Sparkling with the dew; 

I'd like to be a lily-bell, 
Or else a violet ; 

But, Mamma dear, I’d rather bo 
Your “ sweetest little pet.’’ 











A CHILD'S STORY. 
From THE GERMAN OF RICHARD LEANDER. 


HicH up on the green mountain-side lay 
the churchyard in which played the two 
little children of whom Iam going to tell 
you to-day. The village to which it be- 
longed stood so high up above the wooded 
valley thatit was often hidden by clouds 
from those who sailed by on the blue river. 
But the churchyard was higher up than the 
village, so that its many black crosses 
pointed straight up into the blue sky. It 
was wearisome enough for the people to 
bear their dead from the village up to the 
churchyard, for the way was steep and 
stony until they came to the green meadow 
on which the churchyard lay; but they did 
it willingly, for mountaineers cannot bear 
to stay in the valley—it is as damp and 
disagreeable for them asit is for us ina 
deep cellar, and still more so for their dead. 
They must be buried high up on the moun- 
tain,so that they can look over the coun- 
try far and wide, and below into the valley 
where the boats sail. 

Quite in the furthest corner of the 
churchyard was a forsaken grave. Nothing 
but grass grew on it, and completely hid. 
den in the grass were two or three wild 
flowers, white or blue, which nobody had 
planted; forthere lay in that grave an old 
bachelor, who had left behind neither wife 
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He came from some strange land, but no 
one knew which it. was... He used to climb 
every morning to the top of the mountain, 
where he would sit by the hour. But 
he soon died, and was buried. Doubtless 
he had had a name; but what it had been 
no one knew, not even the grave-digger. 
In the church records were three crosses, 
after which was written: ‘‘ A foreigner, an 


old bachelor, died at such and such.a date |. 


in the year so and so.” 

Indeed, that is very little; but the grave. 
digger’s two small children, of whom I wish 
to tell you, were particularly fond of the 
old forsaken grave in the churchyard cor- 
ner, for they were allowed to play around 


it and trample over it as much as they; 


wanted to, whilst they were forbidden to 
touch the other graves. These were all 
very carefully tended, the turf was freshly 
clipped and thick as velvet, and there were 
blooming on them all kinds of flowers, 
which the sexton watered, daily with the 
greatest pains, bringing the water up him- 
self toilsomely from the village well. There 
were crosses too, and bright wreaths on 
many of them. 

“Tiny,” said the little boy, who knelt 
before the forsaken grave, whilst he looked 
with beaming eyes into the hole he had dug 
with his small hands in its side-wall, ‘‘ our 
house is ready. I have plastered it up with 
the prettiest little colored stones and have 
scattered flower-leaves over the floor. Iam 
the father and you are the mother. Good- 
morning, Mother, how are our children ?” 

‘*Johnny,’ answered the little maid, 
** you must not play so fast. I haven’t any 
children at all. yet; but I will get some 
right away.” 

With that she ran off, in and out among 
the graves and bushes, and came back with 
both hands filled with snails. 

*¢ Just listen, Father, I have got seven 
children already—seven beau-tiful. snail 
children.” 

“Then we must put them to-bed at once, 
for it is growing late.” 

They picked off some green leaves, laid 
them in the hole, and placed on them the 


pretty snail-shells, covering up every one 


with a green leaf, 
‘* Now you. be still, Johnny,” cried the 
little girl. 


never sing too. , Youcan go off to work 
whilst I’m doing it” 
And Johnny ran away, and Tiny sang 
with all her might : 
‘* All together fall asleep, 
Babies seven, whom I keep 
Clothed and warmed and fed ; 
Slumber sweet, and never put 
One of you his little foot 
Out of trundle-| 
But one leaf began to move, and one of 
the snails poked out from underneath it itg 
head, with little fine horns. Then the child 
rapped it on the head with her finger, and 
said: “ Stop, Augusta; you are always the 
rudest. This morning you would not have 
your hair combed. Go right back to-bed.” 
And she sang again: 
“ Slumber sweet, and never put 


One of you his little foot 
Out of trundle-bed. 


“ When you all to sleep begin, 
See, there flies an angel in! 
Looks at all my brood. 
Red and white your children grow; 
Our dear Lord says: ‘ How d’you do? 
Are they also good?’ 
“ Good as gold are all my seven; 
They all want to go to Heaven 
They thank God for bread, 
Give him kind regards. They put 
Never one hts little foot 
Out of trundle-bed.” 

When she had sung it through the seven 
snails were all fast asleep—at least, they lay 
quite still; and,as Johnny had not come 
back yet, the little girl ran again all around 
the churchyard and looked for more snails, 
She almost filled her apron full, and re- 
turned with them to the grave. There sat 
Johnny, waiting. 

“Father,” she called out to him, 
have got at Jeast a hundred children.” 

‘““Now, look here, wife,” answered the 
boy, ‘a hundred children are a great dea} 
too many. We have only one doll’s plate 
and two doll’s spoons, and how can the 
children eat? Besides, no mother ever has 
a bundred children; and, besides that, 
there aren’t a hundred names, how can we 
baptize our children? Take them away 


again.” 


oT 


nor chick nor child to mourn over; him. , 


“TI must sing my children to: 
sleep ; but that I must do allalone. Fathers | 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


‘No, Johnny,” said the. little girl, ‘fa 
hundred children is just as pretty as it - 
be... E need every one of them.” 

Meanwhile the grave-digger’s young wife 
came with two: great slices of bread. and 
butter, for the vesper-bell had-rung.. She 
kissed both the children, lifted them up and) 
seated them on the grave, and said; ‘‘ Take 
nice care of your new aprons,” Then they 
sat down as still as sparrows and ate. ; 

But the old bachelor, in his lonely. grave, 
~had, understood all, for the. dead hear very 
welleverything that.is said beside them.. He 
thought of the time when he was a little 
boy... Then he too had known a little 
girl, and they had played together, had 
built houses, and- had-been husband and 
wife; and then he thought of the later time 
when he had once more seen the girl 
grown to womanhood. He had never héard 
,anything of her again, for he had gone bis 
own way; and that could not have been a 
very pleasant one, for the more he thought 
of it and the more the children chattered 
above his grave the sadder he became. He 
begun to weep, and he wept more and more, 
and when the sexton’s wife placed’ the chil- 
dren on his grave,so that they sat just on 
his breast, he wept stillmore. He tried to 
stretch out his arms, for he felt as'if he 
must press them to his heart. But he could 
not; for six feet of earth lay) upon him 
and six feet of. earth weighs heavily, 
very heavily. Then he wept even more, and 
was still weeping when the mother, at last, 

called the children and put them to-bed. 
But when the grave-digger went through. 
the churchyard the next morning’ there had 
broken out:a spring from the old forsaken 
grave. It was the tears. which the old 
bachelor bad shed. It bubbled up bright 
and clear outof the mound and came: just 
ifrom the hole where the two children had 
‘dug their little house. Then the grave-dig. 
ger was very glad, for now he would not 


‘plants up the steep path from the village 
any more. He made a regular channel for 
the spring and enclosed it with great stones. 
.From that time he watered all the graves in 
the churchyard with water from the new 
spring, and the flowers upon them bloomed 
more: beautifully than ever before. Only 
the grave where the old bachelor lay—he 
never watered that, of course; for really 
it was an old forsaken grave, which nobody 
asked about. Nevertheless, the mountain 
-wild-flowers grew there better than any- 
where else; and the two children often sat 
by the spring, built mills, and sailed little 
paper boats on it. 
EE 


SILHOUETTES. 
BY OAK., 


Iv was a pleasant party that was gath- 
ered that evening in the friendly mansion’ 
of the Grahams, at Lowcliff on the Hudson. 
The family itself was a tolerably large one 
and half a dozen guests were making a 
summer visit; but in the spacious. house | 
-there was no lack of room. 

Thé day had been rainy, a projectei 
excursion had been perforce postponed, 
and it had been somewhat of a question how 
“to pass the time. Mrs. Graham was, how- 
ever,a good manager and skillful hostess, 
and, without their knowing it, the younger 
members ofthe party had been so occupied | 
that’ time did not hang heavily ‘on’ their 


hands. But even her fertile résources had |- 


almost failed, when suddenly Fred Sawtelle, 
a theological student, present, said : 
‘*Mrs. Graham, I propose, with your 


| permission, to open a portrait gallery, where 


pictures shall be taken in the finest ‘style of 

the art and finished while you wait for 

them, and devote the proceeds to.' the 

library of the mission school down at ‘the 

Point, of which you spoke the other 
”» 


‘*Gladly, Fred,” said the hostess; ‘‘ but 


how about materials? Iam neither painter |: 


nor photographer.” 
“T saw quite a quantity of sheets of 
colored papers in a closet in the library this 


morning. They will be all the material I'|- 


need.” 

“Take them and welcome. I confess to 
some curiosity to see how portraits can be 
made out of them.” 

“¥ move that we have Mamma’s portrait |. 
first,” said Mabel Graham. 





“Go ahead, Fred, and send me in the,|: 





bill,” asid Mr: Graham, ‘I quite: want: ba 
see my wife. on paper.” 

‘“*The- gallery | will: be opened: in the 
library,” said Fred,“ and all who want to 
be:immortalized by high art can call there.” 

The company adjourned at once to tlie 


i library, 


‘tHere is just: the place,” said the theo- 
logue, as he moved 'a small table rear to the 
wall and placed:a lamp upon it. “I: shall 
need only this one: lamp; for) my’ pictures 
are In''a@ sense: photographs, and I don’t 
want any across shadows.” 

‘‘Now, Mrs. Graham,” he conienied, 
please: take this revolving chair and we can 
adjust the position.’ Hepointed toa chair 
standing between the table and the wall, 
and Mrs. Graham took her seat. The chair 
was raised slightly, so.as to bring her head 
on a level with the lamp. :Then Fred took 
a sheet of black velvet paper, saying :\ 

‘Phe best is nottoo good for you, Mrs. 
Graham,” and fastened it to the wall, the 
white side out, by a couple of pins at the 
top. 

The chair being brought quite near to the 
wall, a well-defined shadow of Mrs. Gra- 
ham’s face was thrown upon the paper. 

‘* Now sit as still as possible for a few 
minutes,” said the artist, as he took a pencil 
and rapidly traced the outline of; the 
shadow. 

It was done in a very short time, and 
Fred proceeded to take the paper down 
from the wall. 

‘*Is that all?” asked Charley Price. ‘I 


thought we were going to have something | 


nice, and here you have nothing but a few 
pencil scratches. I call it a humbug.” 

It: may be said, in passing, that Charlie 
Price was perhaps a trifle jealous of the 
theologue, who had seemed to be growingly 
attractive to Mabel Graham, and he himself 
thought that he hada en claim in 


that quarter. « 
need to bring the water for showering his |. 


“ Wait a little, my. pee sir,” replied the 
artist. ‘‘ Don’t be too hasty.in your judg- 
ments. The portrait-is only half done—has 
received the first. coat, as.it were. Miss 


-May,” he added, ‘‘I must trouble you for a 


cutting board.” 

** With pleasure,” said the young lady, as 
she went to get it, 

The cutting-board produced, Mr, Sawtelle 
laid the paper, pencil side up, upon it, and 
with a sharp penknife followed the outlines 
there sketched, and in a very short time had 
cut out the profile. There:were, in. fact, 
two heads—the piece coming out making 
one and the opening it left forming the 
other. A sheet of gold-paper placed behind 
this latter brought it out in fine relief, and as 
it-was hung up on the wall it was voted a 
very successful likeness, 

“Tl pay a dollar for that,” said Mr. Gra 
ham.: And the money was accordingly de- 


_posited to the credit of the library fund. 


The gallery was well patronized.. The 
portraits were varied in their combinations 
of color—no two werealike. With the ladies 
the likenesses were very successful. The 
maoustaches and beards of the gentlemen in -, 
terfered, somewhat with: the. best -effect of 
profile in their case. and occasioned some 


merriment; but the portraiture was accu- 


rate, nevertheless.;, At the close of the even- 
ing eight or ten portraits adorned the walls 
of the artist’s ‘‘ studio,” as the apartment 
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had been dubbed,-andseven dollars had 
gone into the library fund of the Point mis- 
sion. school. ; 
+°: ‘Trath compels me to say that when the 
artist had drawn Mabel’s portrait he man- 
aged, theologue though he was, to slip two 
sheets together in the cutting-out process, 
and thus to secure aportrait for “himself; 
while Miss Graham had. steadfastly resist 
Charlie Price’s importunity to sit for*her 
pene for him. The‘delicate profile; with 
ts masses of waving hair, all in ‘blue and 
gold, adorned his ‘‘ den” in the seminary all 
the next winter; and when, a year after, he 
led‘ his bride into their new home the first 
_ object almost that greeted her was her own 
"likeness looking down upon them from the 
chamber wall. 
‘* Why, ng she exclaimed, ** how did 
that here? 
And then he told her; and she admitted 
ves even as far back as when that portrait 
as. made she was not altogether averse to 
the theological student; 
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THE UTAH BILL. 


Tae House bill passed last week ‘in rela- 
tion to courts and judicial officers in the 
Territory of Utah,” is intended to strike a 
blow at the system of Mormon Polygamy. 
Though miider in. its :provisiens than the 
one adopted by the House four years ago» 
but which failed in the Senate, it, neverthe- 
less, seeks to make effective the legal ma- 
@diinery for exteuting United States law in 
that territory. 

The law enacted by Congress in 1862; ap. 
Plicable to all the territories of the United 
Btates, declares polygamy to bea crime pun- 
ishable by “a fine not exceeding five hda- 
dred dollars and by imprisonment for a 
term mot @xceeding five years.” The great 
body of the people of Utah being Mormons 
and practicing polygamy, this lew hes not 
been put into force by the authorities of the 





United States. It, hence, has hed no effee, | 


in preventing or restraining the crime. ‘The 
Mormozts have treated it asa nullity. The 


crime has been that of néarly the whole’ 


community, and there has been but little 
effort on the part-of the Government:to con. 
victor punish anybody under the law. The 
difficulty has consisted in the fact that niné- 
tenths of the people, im both theory’ and 
. are opposed to-the law.. It has 
had no local support, except by a yery 
small minority, in the conscience or views.of 
thoge amorig whom it is to be efecited, 
“Phe' failure of the law is not sorprising.'“’ \ 
The“House bill Po to meet this 
Gificulty by vesting thi sink Steg over" 
ohbid sabe the Jaw bx tis 


i 
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prosecutinn for’ adultery; bigaty, or polyg-| 
amy, all persons who either:practice polyg- 
amy or/belieye in thé» rightftiness Of ‘the 
same. The theory of this provisidn is that 
Without it she Jaw carnot be executed, and, 
henee, that Mormons must: be excluded 
altogether from the jury service in the trial 
of the offense referred to. Hitherto all 
attempts at conviction lave been frustrated 
by the fact that polygamists, in éither theory 
or practice, or both, have:been in the ‘jury 
box, ‘The:trial of polygamists with:polyg” 
amists for jurors, issimply asham: There 
is no‘possibility of enforcing the law against 
(this. unblushing crime'so long as those who 
commit'dnd justify the crime and even 
claim for it a religious sanction are per- 
mitted 'to serve as jurors in the trial'of the 
offense. This settles:the question that the 
Government tiust sither abandon the ex- 
ecution of the law altogether and permit 
.polygamy'to go unrestrained’ because un- 
Punished, or provide for securing juries 
‘that are not committed beforehand to the 
acquittal of criminals. As between these 
alternatives the House bill selects the latter, 
and we do not:see whiat else can be done if 
the jaw is to be made’effective: 

There can be no doubt as to the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to forbid polygamy 
in the territories of the United States, and 
also provide the requisite judicial machinery 
for the trial and punishment of the offense. 
The only clauses of the Constitution which 
can have any possible bearing upon tte 
‘particular provision under consideration is 


the one that declares that “in all criminal. 


prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial by an im- 
partial jury.” Thia right is not at all inter- 
fered with by excluding polygamists from 
the jury-box in the trial of polygamists. 
The idea of ‘tan impartial jury” would be 
wholly defeated without the exclusion. ‘No 
one claims that a person who believes in or 
practices murder would be a fit juror in a 
case of murder; and yet he tvould be just as 
fit as a polygamist for a juror in a case oj 
polygamy. The'truth is, the law, ifit isto 
be enforced, must not have the open and un- 
disguised criminal in the jury-box, or any 
one else there in respect to whom it is ab- 
solutely certain beforehand that he will 
Hever agree to a verdict of guilty. Theo- 
retically, as well as practically, the very 
provision against which Mr. Cannon, the 
delegate from Utah,: himself'an acknowl- 
edged. polygamist, so strongly objected is 
the only One that can secure an ‘* impartial 
jury” or enable the Government to enforce 
the law against polygamy. It. is this or 
nothing. 

We are aware of the fact that the 
great body of the people in Utah are 
polygamists; aid in saying this we 
simply say that the great body of them 
are critninuls, living in habitual violation 
of the laws of the United Status. This is 
no reason why their crime should: be toler- 
ated. or why efficient efforts should not be 
made to put an end to its continuance. The 
prevalence of erime is certainly a very 
sorry argument for the non-execution: of 
law. Of eourse, in the adniinistration of a 
law that acts upon so large’ a number of 


-eriminals, the soundest discretion should be 


exercised. A few decided examples miade 
of some of the leading offenders would 
Probably be all thet. is-necessary to gain 
the @u@ abd forever settle the question in 
Utah that polygamy i is no longer to be tol- 
‘eréted there, The Goverament will have 
to come to this at last, and it may ag well 
begin now. It has tampered with the evil 
quite long evough. Judge Poland is 
éthically as well ag-practically right ‘in the 
opinion that the lew of the United States 
against polygimy ought to be either re- 
pealed or enforced. Repealed it should not 
be, atid, hence, enforced it must be; or 1e- 
main on ihe: statuté-bd6k a dead leiter, to 


mo Sap of the Whole €quntry. - 
By thé way, in looking ovér the vote in| 


i thé Hoven. this bill, wefind that Sov 


Hawley, Barnum, and Kellogg, of 


| eut, and also Messrs. Clarke, Due if Ne 
Lansing, Lawson, MacDougall, Mer-}}} 


; Perty, ©. BE Roberts, “and Tremain, 

bat New York State, recordéd' their names 
the yeas. We take the liberty of 
ttdbibic trdbd eatlemen that in Walling 


ANE Cbtbertitg outdone ddaibiy, 


United States courts in Utah ali@ySxehmORatwthis state, there exists a system of 80., 


ing from the jury-box, in the trial of any 





called’ *:coniplex tharriugé/” which is'simp- 


oly # sexual promiscuity, a polygamy and 
polyandry’ combined, that’ in its enor- 

mity is fully a ‘match for’ Mormon 
} polygamy, In Doth states fit ‘is con- 
‘trary to law, and yet im both it is tol- 
erated, without any’ effort to punish the 
‘crime. In’ both the offense is without any 
disguise, The facts are well known to the 
public aad to the officers of law. Would it 
pot be wéll for these congressmen, who 
have evinced a commendable zeal in regard 
‘fo ‘pélygamiy among the Mormons, to ex- 
tend'the'same zeal to these shameléss in- 
iquities that are neater home? We submit 
this question for their serious considera- 
tion. 

SeEEEO ____neeeeeeens 


THE NAME AND THE THING. 


Waar is Christianity? is the question 
which Dr. J. F. Clarke asks once more, in 
another column. What sort of a man may 
properly be called a Christian ? 

So far as we can make out from: Dr, 
Clarke’s extremely figurative and analogical 
answer; Christianity is very like a lordly 
oak, and it is very like civilization, and; for 
aught we know, it may be like a whale'or a 
weasel, What we want to: know is not 
what it is like, but what it is. 

But we must not seem to do our able cor- 
respondent injastice. He tells us that, ‘‘as 
we call science or knowledge the source and 
essence of civilizatiou, so we may call love 
the source and essence of Christianity.” 
And again: ‘‘It is the principle: of love 
which, flowing from the life of Jesus, has 
made all things’ new in the world.” This 
seems to come a little nearer to the point, 
for we would give more for two lines of 
definition than for a page of simile. We 
think we catch Dr. Clarke’s idea then 
when we define the Christian as the man 
who controls bis! life by love—by love to 
such beings as he knows anything about 
and believes in—love to parrots and goats if 
he be a Crusoe and they all his companions; 
love to men if he happens to be thrown 
among them; love to some God if he hap- 
pens to know of or belicve in any God. 
And Christianity, as we understand him, is 
the abstract of this concrete, is the living 
under the law of love, if it be not rether, 
for we are not. sure, the Golden Rule itself 
reduced to thesingle word ‘‘Love.” In ac- 
cordance with this, Dr. Clarke calla Mr. 
Abbot ‘a good Christian without knowing 
it,” and tells us that “all men regard Mr. 
Potter;” another man who protests that he 
is no Christian, “as a worthy Christian min- 
ister in his faith, spirit, and life.” 

But according to this. definition what has 
Christ to deo with Christianity? He was 
an excellent Christian, doubtless, but cer- 
tainly not the inventorof love. His Golden 
Rule he quoted from Moses. He gavaan 
impetus to the principle of love and a shin- 
ing example of it, but was not its “source.” 
Are Christianity and love identical? . 

We cannot think so, .When Messrs. 
Abbot and. Poiter tell:us they are no Chris- 
tians they seem to us to be right, for Chria. 
tianity is as truly a doctrine.as alife, We 
do not mean by thia to say that the doctrine 
is as important asthe life, nor that the doc. 
trine does not produce the life. We prefer 
Penelope to Queen Catharine, Socrates. to 
Pope John XLl. We believe that Abraham 
atid David and Isaiah were po: Christians; 
but were much better than many Christians, 
and true children of God, We rejoice to 
believe that many a pagan, who could not 
know of Christ nor believe in him, has seen 
the invisible things of God and.lived a 
pious life. We.rejoice to hope that others, , 
who have heard of Christ, but who through 
some error of teaching or some misfortune 
of their mental. structure could not believe 
im him, er perhaps even in God, have yet 
slived according to the light they had, and 
have pleased God. Such men, we will not 
refuse to take Dr; Clarke's word for it, may 
‘be Mr.. Potter, and Mr. Abbot, although 
when the latter shall show, more, eandor 
‘avd ebaritableness toward Christian, mis- 
pions he will exhibit more signs of it. ..; 

Christianity has.g historical sense,,. It 
means that system of faith and morals which 
©brist tayght, or, to be more severely accu- 
kate, which Christendom bas in all its ages 
and sects agreed in believing that Obrist 
,tenght. lt-ipcludes a claim of. mastership 
or lordship on his part and--of salvation 
othropgh, bis death. . In. .tike flatrower and | 
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‘stricter sense; that man isa Obristian who 
‘aecepts Christ’s theology and ethics, as that 
man is a Platonist who accepts Plato's 
ethics and philosophy. In its fuller and 
better sense that man is a Christian who 
not only aceepts these notions, but governs 
himself by the ethical principles laid down 
in Christ’s teachings and exemplified in his 
life. But, in historical fact, right living 
came before Christianity, and is incorporated 
within Christianity, and is distinguishable 
by terms of definition from Christianity. To 
idéntify right living with Christianity by 
conterminous definition is to abuse language. 
The attempt to foist this new meaning on 
Christianity is a very modern one, made by & 
few men who like the term and are enam- 
ored of the moral teachings embodied in the 
system; but who reject the atonement of 
Christ and discipleship to him as Master, 
which are what makes Obristianity some- 
thing different from the lofty morality of 
Socrates or of Buddha. 

Although we must utterly dissent 
from the definitions of Christianity made 
by Mr. Abbot and Mr. Potter, we can- 
not but believe that in rejecting the 
Scripture teachings in reference to Christ 
they have acted honestly in giving upa 
name‘so honored. In agreeing with them, 
as against Dr. Olarke, that they are not 
Christians, we mean no opprobrium, but 
only to stand fast by history and etymology. 
We are not denying that they may ‘be as 
good men as Dr. Olarke says they are—bet- 
ter than many Cbristians; nor that God may 
see more to approve in them than in many 
who claim the name which they reject; but 
they are as much outside of Christianity as 
any godly pagan or Mohammedan, and it is 
a@ mistaken charity to try to keep them 
where they know they do not belong. 








JUDGE HUNT AND THE CASE OF 
MISS ANTHONY. 


Tne House Judiciary Committee, in ai, 
swer to the petition of Miss Susan B. An- 
thony, asking for a remission of the fine im- 
posed upon her by Judge Hunt for illegal vot. 
ing, last week made a report in favor of grant- 
ing the petition. The Committee, after re. 
viewing the ease and showing that the Judge 
committed a mistake in virtually withdraw- 
ing it from the jury altogether, and thereby 
invading a right guaranteed to the petition- 
er “by the Constitution of her country,” 
conclude their report as follows: 

“Therefore, because the fine has been 
imposed by a court of the United States for 
an offense triable by jury, without the same 
being submitted to the jury, and because the 
court assumed to itself the right to enter a 
verdict without submitting the case to the 
jury, and in order that the judgment of the 
Committee may, in the most signal and im- 
pressive form, mark its determination to 
sustain in its integrity the common-law right 
of trial by jury, your Committee recommend 
that the prayer of the petitioner be granted, 
and to. this end report the following bill, 
with the recommendations that it do pass.’ 

While the Committee do not “impute 
any intent of wrong to the learned Judge,» 
they, nevertheless, most explicitly condemn 
his judicial action in respect to the matter 
involved, and express the opinion that it 
ought not to pass as an unrebuked ‘‘ prec- 
edent.” As a question of lew, they hold 
that no judge bas a right to order a verdict 
of acquittal. He-may, if he thinks proper, 
say to the jury that he “believes the case 
cannot be maintained”; but “itis for the 

jury to say whether they will follow” his 
opinion, and by the rule of law they have 
this right. If this be true in respect toa 
verdict of acquittal, much more must it be 
true when the verdict is to be one of guilty. 
The judge who orders the jury to find such 
a verdict invades the rights of the prisoner 
and dispenses with the jury altogether, ex- 
cept as the passive instrument of giving 
effect to his own judgment. Passing be- 
yond nis own province as the expounder of 
law, he makes himself the judge of the evi- 
dence and the facts proved thereby. Ina 
‘word, be is guilty of a judicial usurpation, 
which has the technical character of a mis- 
demeanor. 

This is precisely what Judge Hunt did in 
the case of Miss Anthony. The indict- 
ment charged her with violating the law of 
Congress. passed May 81st, 1870, by voting 
contrary to its provisions, Miss Anthony, 
-hrough. . her_counsel, denied the charge, 








and put the Go veroment to the proof. of the, 
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entire casé, Testimony was introduced ‘by: 
thé prosecution to establish certain facts, 

and testimony was also introduced’ by ‘the’ 
defense. Judge Selden, in his plea, took 
the ground that the defendant was legally 
entitled to vote; and also that, if she was 
not entitiéd to vote, but believed that she 
was, and voted in good faith’ in that. belief, 
she had not committed any crime under the 
statute referred to. Judge Hunt, having 
overruled the propositions of law set up by 
the defense, decided that there was no ques- 
tion for the,jury to determine, and, against 
the protest of her, counsel, refused to sub- 
Mit the cacp to them at all otherwise than 
by simply directing them to find a verdict 
of guilty. This the Judiciary Committee of 
the House bold to be’an arbitrary, unautbor. 
ized, and illegal procedure on the part of the 
Judge. Tt violated the sacred tight of trial 
by jury and made the jury in this case a mere 


sham,executing the ipse dixit ofa judge with-- 


out considering the merits of the question at 
all, It is a rule of law that the judge has a 
right to instruct the jury, on law points and 
direct them to. take the law as laid down by 
him; but it is not a rule of law that it be- 
longs to the judge to apply the instruction 
and make up the verdict. This belongs to 
the jury: No matter how clear the proof 
of guilt or bow fallacious the legal prop- 
ogitions set up by the defense, it is still the 
business of a jury, and a jury only, to render 
a@ verdict of guilty against any party who 
pleads ‘‘not guilty.” Any judge who 
orders a verdict of guilty in such cireum- 
stances exceeds his powers and violates a 
guaranteed right. ‘The act is one of judicial 
tyranny, whether the verdict be right or 
wrong. 

Miss Anthony, as we have no doubt, vio. 
lated the letter of the law and rendered 
herself liable to its penalty; and had this 
question of fact been submitted to the jury, 
48 it should have been, she would have had 
fo ground of complaint in respect to the 
process of her conviction. The manner of 
her conviction, by what we must regard as 
the usurpation of Judge Hunt, bas made her 
the representative of the great jury right. 
As such a representative she has appealed to 
public sentiment and to the Congress of the 
United States. ‘The Judiciary Committee 
of ‘the House has become her advocate in 
this regard, and Congress’ should take the 
same position by passing the bill as recom- 

mended, It is always dangerous to the 
liberties of the people to tolerate such en- 
croachments upon their rights by the ad- 
ministrators of law. 





THE THEOLOGICAL EQUATOR. 


THE existence in theology of regions both 
frigid and torrid, and. of, circles polar as 
well as tropical, has doubtless been sus- 
pected by modern Christians; the position 
of the theological equator bas, however, 
been hitherto unknown to many of them. 
For its discovery Christendom is indebted 
to Professor Patton, 

Iemay strike ‘our readers that this isa 
remarkable feat. The navigators from the 
lower parts of the earth have long been 
trying unsuccessfully to discover the north 
pole; for an inhabitant of the polar regions 
to succeed in reaching the equator would 
be an equally notable exploit. Now Pro- 
fessor Patton, as everybody knows, is a 
man who keeps just’ as close 'to the north 
pole of theology as possible; and for him 
to determine the position of the theolog- 
ical equator may seem to some persons & 
wonderful achievement. But it must be 
understood that this discovery of his isa 
triumph, of pure deductive, reasoning. It 
was not necessary that Leverrier should 
travel to the outermost bounds of the solar 
systeni in order to discover the planet 
Neptune. He found it by his mathemat- 
ics. So it was not necessary that Professor 
Patton should make a journey to the theo- 
logical equator in order to fix its location; 
his logic enabled him to tell exactly where 
it was. 

We make this explanation because weare 
unwilling to do the Cyrus H. McCormick 
Professor of Didactic and Polemic Theology 
in the Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
of the Northwest the injustice of suggest- 
ing that he bas ever forsaken for one mo- 
ment, the congenial congealments of the 
frigid. zone of faith. The poles are emi- 
nently the region for the development of s 








purely deductive theology... Life, ‘which is 


the disturbing and: irreducible, element im: 


ali the philosophies, hardly appears in that 
climate ; no sight of meadows mantled with 
the fresh grass_of spring—or of- blossoms 
nodding by the wayside beguiles the specu- 
lative reaséd-from its straight path or stirs 
in the heart a delusive sympathy with 
“green things growing.” Ail is cold,:clear, 
‘crystalline, mathematical. ‘Indeed, when 
we are ‘set for the defense of the thedlogy 


‘which Professor Patton teaches we shall 


take care to haye all the theological semi- 
naries planted’ somewhere north of the 
Arctic Circle, and to bave the pupils all sent 
along the Andean summits to the south 
Frigid Zone to spend. their summer. vaca- 
tion, By this means the medieval dogmas 
could, without doubt,'be preserved in all 
their original deformity, and that progress 
in theology which ‘Professor Patton so 
gravely deprecates would be wholly pre- 
vented. 

But we have not yet explained the dis- 
covery to which we referred. In his 
closing speech in the Swing case, Professor 
Patton made liberal quotations, from the 
writings of several ‘Liberal Christians.’’ 
We say that the quotations were “ liberal,” 
though, as they ‘were read, they sounded 
sufficiently orthodox. That was, indeed, 
the very point which Professor Patton was 
trying to make. Mr. Swing’s statements 
concerning various doctrines—the divinity 
of Christ among them—seemed to many 
personsorthodox. “But here,” said Professor 
Patton, “are statements on the same subjects 


by Unitarians .and Universalists which are 


almost, if not quite, as strong.” And then, 


‘in immediate-connection with these ques- 


tions, he made the followitg announcement, 
upon which his reputation as a theological 
discoverer will mainly rest: ‘‘ The deity of 
Christ divides the theological world into 
two hemispheres, as distinct as the equator 
divides the earth.” 

It. strikes us that this illustration is a 
good deal more instructive than Professor 
Patton thought when he uttered it. Figura- 


' tive language is not his forte; and when he 


ventures upon it he sometimes says more 
than he means to say. For, if Professor 
Patton had ever visited the tropics, he 
would know that the two, hemispheres into 
which: the earth is divided by the equator 
are not separated by an impassable gulf or 
an impenetrable wall, The equator is, in. 
deed, a line purely superficial and purely 
scientific. There is nothing in the land- 
seape to indicate where it runs: Men who 
live on opposite sides of itdo not count 
each other strangers or foreigners; very 
few indeed of the natives of that region are 
aware, probably, that any such line exists. 
Farms, gardens, houses, churches are di- 
vided .by it; and there is-nothing to distin- 
guish those portions of each which are on 
the one side from those on the other. It is 
not all blight and barrenness on the south 
side and all fruitfulness and beauty on the 
north; as’ Professor: Patton seéms to imag- 
ine. The com dnd the cane, the palm and 
the pomegranate grow as thriftily beyond 
the line as they do on the hither side. 

Do we, then, seem to deny that there.is 
any such geographical line as’ the equator 
or that the boundary whieh it defines is of 
no service? -By'no means. The mathema- 
ticians, the astronomers, the navigators, the 
scientific people are all aware of its. exist- 
ence and all find use for it in their' reck- 
onings. The man who denies that there is 
any such circle isa fool. We only mean to 
say that its existence is not, to the common 
people who live on the earth in. its neigh- 
borhood, a: matter’ of’ great’ practical mo- 
tment; that their welfare does not depend 
tpon being on the one side or the other of 
it; that its value is in its scientific’ rather 
than its agricultural or social or moral réla. 
ticas, One 
Similarly we are quite, ready to admit 
that. there .is. sucha theological equator as 
Professor Patton describes.. The doctrine of 
of the deity of Christ does divide the world 
theological science into two distinct “hemi 
spheres. The line thus drawn is one of 
great importance totheology. The distinc- 
tion thus made is one which no wise theo- 
logical teacher would. ‘think of ignoring. 
For ourselves, we stand on the same side of 
the line with Professor. Patton, though not 
quite'so far to the, north ofitas he stands, 
and we heartily wish that all the Ohurch 





were on our side. The question whether a 


mnan believes in thedeity.of Ohrist or not iy 
im spite of: Professor Patton’s illustration, a: 
question of, greater practical inoment than 
the question whether he lives just noxth or. 
just south of the equator. The answer 
which. he gives to it is very. likely to shape 
all his religions thought aud to mold all his 
conduct.;, We are as, mueb interested as. 
Professor Patton -is; only in a little different: 
way,in bringing all men to anewer the 
question in accordance with the truth re- 
vealed in the Golden Proem. i 
Nevertheless, we cannot help recognizing 
the fact that his illustration has @ certain 
force which he did. not intend to give iti 
Certainly, when we lay aside the nice in- 
struments of theological definition and go 
out into the world of men, it:is a little diffi- 
cult to discover just where the boundary 


‘line runs. It is not true that all the people 


on the one side are saints and that all the 
people on the other side are.sinners; There 
is blight and barrenness on both ‘sides; 


on both sides the Obristian graces are blos- | 


soming and the fruits of the spirit are grow- 
ing. Among the people called Unitarians 


there are many whose love for Christ is } 


not less warm, whose trust in him is not 
less implicit, and whose obedience to his 
commands is not less bearty than he re- 
ceives from the majority of those who pro- 
fess a. belief in his deity. Even some of 
their leading theologians, when they under- 
take to tell: what the personal relation of 
the soul to Christ should be, use language 
which any Orthodox believer might heartily 
appreciate, Witness these very quotations 
from: James Freeman Clarke incorporated 
into Professor Patton’s speech. . Witness 
also the appearance as a lecturer on Chris- 
tian Evidences of Professor Peabody, who 
is a Unitarian, before the Presbyterian The- 
ological Seminary in this city, and the dia- 
pute, after the lectures are concluded, be- 
tween the Ohristian Register, which issnot 
often caught napping, and the New York 
Observer, which ought to know’ heretie at 
sight, as to whether the lecturer is Orthodox 
or not. Itisnot the easiest thing in the 
world to tell always on which side of that 
equator a man is standing. 

- This much may be safely said: Whoever 
truly loves and faithfully serves: Jesus 
Christ is aceepted of him, even though his 
philosophy may be somewhet defective: 
Whoever by his life and his doctrine suc- 
ceeds in bringing other men to acknowledge 
Christ as their Lord and Master and to de- 
vote their lives to his service is a man. with 
whose work no intelligent Obristian will 
interfere. His theology may be defective 
in some points—the theology of most.men 
is; but,if the effect of his work, charitably 
judged, be to lead his fellow-men into fel- 
lowship with the Divine Master and obedi- 
ence ‘to him, then the man who lays a straw 
in. his way is an enemy to Christ; no matter 
though he has planted himself theologically 
by the side of Professor Patton in'90® N. L. 





A REFORM IN DANGER. 

Tue Civil Service Reform is in danger, of 
utter collapse. It bas. thus far been kept 
alive by nothing more than the general con. 
viction. of the people that a reform_was 
necessary and the, will of the President. to 
continue it. But the politicians, little and 
big, have been almost unanimously opposed 
to it and have done their best to discredit 
and overthrow it. General Butler spoke 
the mind, we fear, of the average congress- 
man when he carried through the Houge 
Civil Service, Committee a, resolution re 
fusing te recommend any further appropri- 
ations to carry on “‘an experiment in the 
so-called Civil Service Reform iu the man- 
ner in which it has been carried on.” 

This is designed to kill the ‘‘ experiment,” 
rather than to reform its method; and if no 
appropriation be made to pay its necessary 
expenses—only $25,000—it will be killed, to 
the disgrace of the present Congress and. of 
the party which has solemnly endorsed it, 
It is not right to say that it has proved a 
failure, for that is not the case, There are 


| serious blemishes, we are well aware, attach. 


ing to. violation of the spirit rather than 
the letter of the rules, and mainly charge- 
able to the complaisance of the President, 
who has yielded to the malign influence of 
such men.as General Butler in filling a few 
prominent prositions, But. under these | 


‘in carrying it out. 
, Votes against the reform should forfeit the 





miles hundred and seemeaie of appoint 


ments have been made in minor offices, such 


| ag.were before in the gift of congressmen; 
'And.the heads of departments at Washing. 
ton 


hearty. im their testimony to the 
benefit done thereby to the service. But 
this benefit is likely to be lost by the failure 


‘of Congress to pay $25,000 to carry it on. 


We believe we express the judgment of the 
vast majority of intelligent voters when we 
press upon Congress the importance of hold- 
ing fast. to this reform and stiffening rather 
than weakening the hands of the President 
The congressman who 


confidence of his constituents. It should 
be remembered against. him at the next 
election.. And the constituents of Benjamin 
F. Butler, .or, at least, the sober men among 
them, who haye not the complexion of 
Domitian which forbade him to blush, 
have in this action of their misrepresenta, 
tive another goad to spur them on to do 
their part.to purify:the American Congress, 








HaNDSs OFF, STRIKERS! 


Tue bitter fruits of trades-unionism haye 
had a tragical harvesting during the past 
week in Brooklyn. 

The first and the most horrible of the 
twin horrors upon which the Brooklynites 
have supped illustrates the terrorism of the 
trades-unions in its indirect results. An in- 
dustrious cooper had been obliged to quit 
work by a strike of his society. He was not 
at all inclined to give up his job; he would 
have preferred to take work on the condi- 
tions offered by his employer; but he was 
forced by those arguments which the unions 
know so well how to use to abandon his 
work and his wages, and to take instead the 
slender provision allowed by the society. 
A few weeks of this enforced idleness 
brought his family to distress. Rent-day 
was coming and there was nothing laid by 
for the landlord. The man himself, with 
one of his workfellows, had nearly made up 
his mind to encounter the rage of the union 
by going back to his work. The story, as 
we read it in the daily papers, of these two 
sober workingmen, stealthily meeting in the 
early morning and deliberating upon the 
risks which they must incur in laboring 
with their own hands in an honest calling 
to get bread for their children is one which 
we commend to those Americah citizens 
who are in the habit of saying that this is.a 
free country ! 

Poor Dwyer was not, however, brave 
enough to defy the trades union. What 
has happened since proves that he estimated 
at its true nature the peril which. he would 
thas have incurred. His wife, a sober 
woman and a tender mother, whose health 
had béeh somewhat impaired and whose 
reason sat on @ precarious throne, wan by 
thia exagperatipg tyranny driven into e 
sudden madness, in which, with her own 
hands, she slew her three children and 
nearly destroyed her husband’s life, The 
helpleas bondage of idleness and suffering 
in which the.trades. union kept this family 
had, its perfect work when it drove this 
mother to distraction end caused her, in afit 
of insanity, to murder her own children to 
gave them from starvation. 

. The other tragedy,to which we. referred 
happened 9.few days later. Another 
cooper, @ nen-so¢iety.man, more bold than 
Dwyer, had .ventured to take the work 
which the strikers had abandoned. He was 
threatened and followed daily to and from 
his work by members of the union; and, 
finally, being set upon one night. by four 
stout.men, armed with belaying. pins, and 
chased through the street and into g horse- 
car, he drew a pistol in self-defense and 
shot one of his assailants. The unproyoked 
and cowardly character of the assault is 
sufficiently indicated by the fact that the 
other three made off and have not. yet been 
captured, and that the wounded man stub- 
bornly refuses. to say one word about. the 
affray. The man who bad thus manfully 
defended himself went at once toa police 
station and gave bimself into custody,. All 
his neighbors say that he is a perfectly 
peaceable and industrious man, the only 
crime which can be alleged against bim 
being that he had ventured to work for his 
living at his own trade for wages. that to 
him were satisfactory. He has easily pres 
cured bail; and he ought to know thag 
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every sensible man outside the ranks of thé 
trades unions heartily approves ‘his act 
and hopes that every American workman 
who is thus assailed will count his liberty 


more dear than the life of any such petty’ 


tyrant: 
It seems sufficiently. absurd that, on the 


heels of a hard winter and at the beginning’ 


of a season which is the least prosperous 
that the country has known for years, these 
workingmen, many of whom have been idle 
for months because nobody could afford to 
employ them, should refuse to work unless 
they can have the same wages that they 
received ‘in the days when business was 
brisk and prices were inflated. The men 
‘who determine to be idle and consume their 
own savings or else run in debt or live on 
charity, rather than work’ for slightly- 
reduced wages, are not menin whose suf- 
ferings we can‘have a great deal ‘of sym- 
pathy. That, however, is their own affair. 
It is a free country, and’ ‘every man has'a 
right to act like a fool if it pleases him go 
to do. 

But, though these people have aright to 

refuse to work, they have no right to hin- 
der others who are willing to work on the 
conditions which they refuse. The 
sooner this is understood ‘the better for all 
concerned. This #s a free country, and for 
that reason the tyranny of the ‘trades 
‘unions will not be suffered here. In En- 
gland, where ownership in the land is be- 
yond the reach of the working classes and 
where large numbers are yet excluded from 
the suffrage, there is some faint shadow of 
excuse for the trades unions when they at- 
tempt by violence to enforce their demands. 
“But in this country the conditions 
are greatly different. Proprietorship in 
the soil is easily acquired; all civil and 
political rights are within the reach of all 
but criminals; and workingmen here have 
no pretext whatever for resorting to terror- 
ism or violence in the attempt to improve 
.their condition. Whatever they can do by 
organization and by moral suasion they wil] 
be encouraged in doing; but they must not 
lay their hands on any man who chooses 
,to work during more hours or for less 
money than it pleases them to work. There 
will be demagogues who, for the sake of 
their votes, will wink at-these crimes of 
theirs, and will éven undertake to furnish 
some flimsy sophistries by which their ‘vio- 
‘lence may be justified; but the heads of the 
American people are perfectly level on this 
question, and, now that they have wiped 
out slavery in the South, they are not going 
,to permit another and a@ more intolerable 
form of bondage to be established by the 
trades unions in the North. _ 








A SCHOOL FOR MISTRESSES. 


We hear'a great deal about training 
schools for servants. Several havé been 
opened in our large cities. Servants are 
invited to come to these schools and ‘be 
taught how to sweep, wash, cook, and ‘so 
forth. No doubt much ‘good can ‘be done 
inthis way. Certaitily'the average servant 
in America to-day has but small knowledge 
‘of the mechanical duties of the’ position. 
But their ignorance of the mechanical du_ 
ties is asmall part-of the real failure of their 
service to’ be what we need and what it 
ought to be. Their ignorance of the mean- 
ing of the word service ‘and of the nature 
of a contract is at the bottom of the trouble, 
end is much harder to overcome ‘than the 
mere inexperience of their hands and feet. 
Tt is a short and éasy thing, comparatively 
speaking, for an affectionate and loyal man 
or woman to learn to do dextrously and 
systematically any sort of household work. 
It néeds only to bring the heart to bear. 
There is not a really difficult’ thing’ to’ be 
done from morning to night in the ordinary 
household routine. Wearying ‘it is, and no 
Gotibt very uninteresting, and ‘there aré 

three hundred and sixty-five days in a year— 
that ineans one thousand and ninety-five 
meals to be cooked and fifty-two washings 
to be done.” 

How can ‘we expect or dream of expect- 
ing'that this ‘routine is to be trod patiently 
an@ well ‘unless some’ motive reaching 
deeper than’ afiy material one can be sup- 
plied. Even «mule cannot be worked in a 
tredd-mill longer than a féw days at a time. 
He becomes obstinate, and simply will not 
Keep tho wheel going any longer. 





| «Hence we say, side by side with the 
school: in ‘which our servants are to be 
‘taught how towash and cook and sweep 
and make beds, let us have a primary school 
for mistresses. 

Here it shall be set forth in the most im- 
pressive menner—perhaps by some dramat- 
ic représentation—firstly, how mistresses 
|should speak to servants, in what tone, 
and with what language’; secondly, what 
amount and quality of service they should 
require of them; thirdly, what wages they 
should pay them. 

The first act should begin in an  intelli- 
gence office. The language and the tones 
not proper to be used by a mistress in 
making inquiries of a servant.can be 
heard « in any intelligence office any 
day. When a woman goes. into: a car- 
penter’s shop to hire the carpenter to come 
to her house for a few hours to do a certain 
piece of work, she ‘addresses him courteous" 
ly; she asks all needful questions in a gen” 
‘tle and pleasant.tone; if she asks his price 
per hour, and finds it too high, she does not 
tell him that it is too high—she simply 
looks further. In making her bargain , at 
last, she specifies minutely each thing which 
is to be done. While the work is under 
way, if she finds it. needful to oversee it, 

she does it in the same courteous way. 
| The principle which is unconsciously acted 
upon for the few hours’ service is the one 
which is needed for the many. » It isa sim- 
ple one; but how seldom do we'see it put 
in habitual practice.in the daily life of the 
household. Genuine and constant courtesy 
of speech toward servants—how many mis- 
tresses ever think that there is such an ob- 
ligation ? 

Secondly. What amount and quality of 
service. should be required? We do not 
méan by amount of service the number of 
rooms to be swept or dinners to be cooked. 
Those are minor: details—alike in no two 
houses. _ But in.all houses the spirit of the 
requirement should be one tolerant of some 
leisure, some freedom on the part of the 
servant. There are mistresses who.seem to 


frauded,.if a servant is not actively at work 
in their behalf from sunrise to sunset, with- 
out a moment's. intermission, To see a 
servant-reading a newspaper for ten min- 
utes by daylight would call forth from this 
class of employers a sharp reproof. Ah! 
if they did but Know it, their work would 
have been better and more swiftly done for 
the few minutes’ relaxation. Even the 
poor, ignorant Bridget, who cannot read, 
will work more blithely for a few minutes’ 
run in the street or chat witha hand-organ 
man. 
‘*Love, and do what you will!” says 
Degerando.; The motto would be as good 
an one in housekeeping as in theology. 
But the full consideration of this point. in 
service would require an article by itself. . 
Thirdly. What wages should be paid to 
servants?,' Here again we do not. mean 
money. The lowest wages known are too 
high for mere eye service. No. money can 
pay for service which has in it love and 
loyalty, But the employer has something 
implied’‘in his side of the bond besides 
doHars and cents and food and lodging: 
This something is Home. To the man or 
the woman coming to live under our 
roof, to do for us certain duties at so much 
money per month, we aré bound to‘ give 
Home. ‘What does Home mean to thent ? 
Just what it means to us; no less.’ Not that 
we are to furnish for them the same amount 
Of pleasures and comforts which make home 
for us—then would there be no longer the 
employed ‘and the employer; but the 
same pleasures and comforts in kind we are 
to’ furnish them, or we'do not pay just 
wages. ‘Home means cheer, good fellow- 
ship, leisure, privacy, comfortable living, 
means of growth, hospitality. In due 
measure, and yet within exact bound, all 
these belong to the stranger that is within 
our gates as servant. When in the average 
homes ‘throughout America mistresses fully 
perceive this obligation and act accordingly 
we shall bear less outcry about the difficulty 
of getting good servants. ‘There'are homes 
to-day in our villages and rural districts— 
some also in our cities—where mistress and 
maids alike read with perplexed incredulity 
the perpetual and discordant discussions of 





and serve, “‘ as the servants of Christ doing 


be annoyed, to consider themselves de- | 


. the ‘“servant question:” They are served. 





the will of God from the heart”; ‘‘ knowing 
that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, 
the same shall he receive of the Lord 
whether he be bond or free.” 


Gaitorial Notes. 


Nong of our readers can peruse Dr. Crosby’s 
article on the Presbyterian General Assembly 








without noticing one serious but pardonable 


omission in his enumeration of a dozen or two 
of the older and younger leaders in that body. 
As moderator of the previous Assembly it fell 
to him this year to be chairman of the commit- 
tee on bills and overtures, the most important 
committee of all; and it was evident enough 
that he well maintained his position as leader 
in the deliberations of the body. Whether, 
however, he belongs to the older or to the 
younger members we will not decide, although 
his position on the question whether women 
shall be allowed to speak in meeting would lead 
us to imagine that he is not over fifty nor 
under forty yearsofage. This question, a very 
interesting one to Brooklynites, the Assembly 
positively refused to express an opinion upon, 
but remanded it to the sessions of the several 
eburches to do as they shall please about it. 
That the utterance of a previous Assembly on 
this point was perfectly positive, though tech- 
nically not authoritative, admits of no doubt 
and was not questioned, so that the refusal of 
this Assembly to make any positive enactment 
may be taken as a withdrawing in good order 
from an untenable position. Tobe sure it was 
only on women’s speaking in social prayer-meet- 
ings, and not on what is technically called 
preaching, that the Assembly acted; but, prac. 
tically, the one involves the other—the right to 
make a short address carries the right to make 
a long one—so that this is really a sharp and de- 
served rebuke to the Pattons and Wellses and 
Van Dykes who have been too particular about 
how Neighbor Cuyler manages his large church. 


Church and State vents a proper disgust 
at the snobbery of those Churchmen who al- 
ways speak of the Episcopal Church and 
‘other Christian bodies.’ Even if one doubts 
that the Methodists or the Presbyterians are in 
strict sacerdotal parlance churches, he might, 
this journal thinks, as a mere matter of cour- 
tesy, call them churches, as one calls a corre- 
spondent ‘Dear sir” who is not dear at all, or 
addresses a crowd as ‘*Gentlemen,” though 
there may not b3 a gentleman among them. 
Church and State concludes by saying : 

“The truth is, to talk about the Episcopal 
Church and other Christian bodies is altogether 
more nice than wise. It is one of those petty, 
designed, and yet innocent phrases which 
would only excite a smile did it not excite 
that pity which Coleridge says is allied to con- 
tempt.” 


Dr. GULLIVER writes a good letter to The Ad- 
vance concerning the General Assembly at St. 
Louis, in which he alludes to the doctrinal 
divergences in the Presbyterian Church, as il- 
lustrated by the Swing trial. He says: 

“The great men of the Church, especially at 
the South, are not so well informed that they 
would hesitate at all to attack a man who 
denied congenital sin and guilt as a heretic. 
But when you come to the general matter of 
liberality toward the occasional vagaries of 
such menas Swing and Bushnell and Beecher, 
and gentle dealing with all men who are driven 
into extremes of protest by the extremes of’as- 
sertion found in Westminster Confession, 
there is plainly a great party inthe Presbyte. 
rian Church who know little of any spirit of 
tolerance. Whereunto all this will 
mains to be seen. . ... God has a great 
work to do, both in the Presbyterian and Con- 
gréyvational churches, in the purification of our 
symbols and creeds. The doctrines and facts 
stated in them are true and precious as the 
soul’s salvation. But the philosophy in which 
those great and eternal verities are wra, 
up.is utterly indefensible and even absurd. 
word-forms of these truths must be changed, 
or infidelity will continue to withstand our 
best efforts.”” 


Tue public accept the retirement of Mr 
Richardson from the Secretaryship of the 
Treasury and the appointment of Mr. Bristow 
as a change which they hope will be for! the 
better. It can hardly be for the worse.. Gen- 
eral Bristow is a Kentucky lawyer, well spoken 
of as to his ability and integrity. He is said to 
have the merit of succeeding in whatever he 
has hitherto undertaken, which is far more 
than can be said of Mr. Richardson. What 
special qualifications he may have for the 
office we do not know and the public generally 
do not know. The President in some of h's 
appoifitments, has..shown either a wonderful 
sagacity in detecting the latent qualities ef 
men or a strange habit of selecting compara- 
tiyely unknown persons for most important 
positions. Without any disparagement of 
General Bristow, who may prove himself to be 
jast the man for the place, we, nevertheless, 
think that the President would have acted 
more wisely if he had appointed some one 
whose public standing in matters of politico- 
economic science would have been accepted at 
once as 8 guaranty for his success. The office 





is of too much: importance, especially at. th 
present time, to be experimented upon with, 
“raw bands”’ or untried men, 

Jupex Nort, of the Court of Claims, has re- 
cently decided ‘“‘that under the Jaws and con- 
stitution of the United States a court is with" » 
out power to grant the application ofa woman 
to be admitted to the bar, and that.a woman 
is without legal capacity to take the office of 
attorney.” There certainly is nothing in the 
Constitution and Judge Nott fails to cite any- 
thing in the laws of the United States to show 
‘that this is a correct decision. Mrs. Bradwell, 
the able editor of the Chicago Legal News, 
refers the Judge to the fact that Judge Blod- 
gett, of the United States District Court 
for the Northern District of Illinois,’ has 
ruled differently and actually admitted Miss 
Hulet to practice as an attorney. It is 
quite true that usage has generally con- 
fined the duties and privileges of an attor- 
ney to the male sex; yet, so far as United 
States courts are concerned, the exclusion of 
women is founded wholly on usage. Judge 
Blodgett, in the case of Miss Hulet, saw fit to’ 
disregard this usage; and, as we presume, he 
will not be impeached as guilty-of a very seri- 
ous misdemeanor. There is no reason in com- 
mon sense and there should be nove in legal 
sense, Why a womon sufficiently learned in the 
law to pass the requisite examination should 
be excluded from the legal profession. Admit 
her to the bar, if she desires it, and let her get 
all the business she can. She has as much 
right to live by her wits as anybody else. We 
do not believe in making law or medicine a 
monopoly in favor of men. 


Tue New York Herald has outdone itself in 
recommending that Congress should pass a 
law authorizing the President, ‘‘ when in his 
judgment domestic violence was imminent in 
any state, to call any part or the whole of the 
militia of that state into the Federal service” 
and use it as a posse comitatus to preserve the 
peace. What can the Herald be thinking 
about? Hasit ever read the Constitution of 
the United States? If so, it ought to know 
that Congress has no power to deal with the 
question of ‘‘ domestic violence’’ arising in a 
state, except upon the application of the legis- 
lature of that state, or of the executive when 
the legislature cannot be convened. The 
legislature or the executive is made 
the judge whether the state wants any 
Federal help or not for the suppression of 
*‘domestic violence”’; and until such help be 
asked for by the proper -authority there is no 
power in the Federal Government to extend it. 
The difficulty with The Herald's brilliant. idea 
consists in the fact that Congress cannot be- 
stow any such discretion on the President, 
But, though The Herald might have been ex- 
pected to forget what the Constitution says, 
has it sosoon forgotten its own shriek of Cesar- 
ism ? 

Ex-PRESIDENT WooxseY read the other day an 
able paper before the American Social Science 
Association on the exemption of all private 
property, not contraband of war, from capture 
onthe sea during the pendency of war. After 
considering the history of international law on 
this subject and the modifications thereof 
agreed upon and stated in the Paris declar- 
ation of 1856, he said: ? 


There is no. doubt. that public sentiment 
among civilized nations, on economic and com- 
mercial as well as moral grounds, is rapidly be, 
coming averse to war as the method of settling 
international disputes. The progress of this 
sentiment has already abrogated many of the 
harsher rules of belligerency that prevailed in 
former times and compelled goveriiments even 
in the state of war to recognize toward each 
other the principles of humanity and justice. 
Its onward progress will at length lead the na- 
tions to abandon war altogether, and adopt 
the principle of arbitration as a substitute for 
the sword in the settlement of their difficulties 
with each other. ; 





..s.We happen to know something of our 
neighbor, The Brooklyn Union, and we heartily 
congratulate it on the accession to its editor- 
ship of so competent a gentleman as Mr. 
Charles F. Briggs. Mr. Briggs is an editor of 
long experience, haying had charge of Putnam’s 
Monthly in its earliest and palmiest days, and 
having edited The Times during the absence of 
its founder, Mr. Raymond, in Albany or in Eu- 
rope. He is not only a skillful editor, but an 
accomplished scholer; and we are confident 
that under bis management The Union will be 
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@ better paper than ever, avoiding one or two 
faults which we might specify as noticeable 
under the charge of his immediate predecessor. 


fe de Advance of last week has articles 
from Frederick Douglass and Mr. Swing, and 
8 an excellent number, notwithstanding, like 
a good Congregational organ, it is so rejoiced 
over Mr. Swing’s accession to its body that it 
does not seem to care much for the loss to the 
Presbyterian denomination in the failure of 
Professor Swing to maintain his rights within 
. it. The fact that every single Presbyterian 
paper in the United States, except The Hvangel- 
ist, rejoices at Mr. Swing’s departure, must. be 
taken as a confession that Professor Patton 
fairly represents Presbyterian theology, while. 
Mr. Swing is not a fit man to remain in its min- 
_ seeeDr. H. W. Bellows has returned from his 
five months’ absence in Florida and South 
Carolina and occupied his pulpit last Sunday 
morning. His health is very greatly improved, 
and is as good, he says, as it has been at any 
time during the past ten years. He has, how- 
ever, a8 a precautionary measure, resigned alj 
outside positions, including the editorship of 
the Liberal Christian, will take a vacation dur- 
ing July, August, and September, willl shortly 
marry a wife, and will hereafter preach but 
once a week. No other associate minister will 
be called at present. 


--.-in another department of the paper we 
give an abstract of President Grant’s very im- 
portant scheme for restoring our currency to a 
specie standard. He may congratulate himself 
that the first result bas been that gold has 
taken a good step on the road toward resump- 
tion. It isa bold and radical plan and for the 
most part wise; and, with a Secretary of the 
Treasury committed to it, we are somewhat 
nearer a trustworthy currency than we were a 
week ago, though it looks now as if Congress 
would do all it can to put off the happy day. 


eee-One of the ministers of the Chicago 
Presbytery who voted for the acquittal of Mr. 
Swing was, by the express command of Mr. 
McCormick, ordered out of The Interior office, 
the other day, with the explanation that his 
presence was not agreeable to the proprietor. 
This is; we suppose, a specimen fruit of that 
“*Cyrus H. McCormick Didactic and Polemic 
Theology’? on which young Presbyterians of 
the Northwest are to be brought up. 


----The Illinois Congregationalists declined 
at their late meeting to recommend the publica- 
tion in The Advance of a series of articles on 
Masonry from the pen of Dr. Blanchard. ‘This 
shows,” says the Doctor, ‘‘that our only hope 
is the Oynosure, under God, to save even Congre- 
gational churches.” Hard lines for Congrega- 
tionalism ! 


«... Lhe governor of Massachusetts has done 
well in vetoing the bill which was designed to 
file the teeth of the Prohibitory Law. Now 
some of the Boston papers, which have been 
arguing that the law was a dead letter, are 
urging that a bill be passed which will prevent 
its execution in those cities where it is of- 
fensive. 


«+e The Alliance says about the Presbyterian 
decision of the woman question: 

‘Now that the Ascountily permite woman to 
speak from a platform and without a text, there 
is hope for peace to theology and for work for 
carpenters, who can build a little platform in 
front of the pulpit. Each church may now 
have a male and female palpit, you know.’ : ‘ 

««..The rumor that Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke is coming to New York is unfounded, 
The Christian Register says: ‘‘We should ag 
soon think of carrying the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment to Central Park or of the 
Massachusetts State House to the banks of the 
Hudson.” 

-».-The Brattleburghers dedicated on Dec- 
oration Day, with imposing ceremonies, the 
monument of that imposter, James Fisk, Jr. 
The monument should have been built of 
brass, filled with nitro-glycerine, and blown up 
as soon as it was finished. 

«--.We have received just too late for pub- 
lication before next week, from Thomas G. 
Shearman, Esq., the clerkof Plymouth Church 
a@ communication in reply to some statements 
made by Dr. Bacon in his articles on The 
Brooklyn Controversy. 

--.-The Palestine Exploration Society asks 
of Congress simply the loan of an engineer 
from the army to superintend its survey ; Nog 
one cént of money. The House has 
and we see no reason why the Senate 
tefuse. 


-ee. The Interior protests that neither Profess- 
or Patton nor anybody else believes the very 
words of the Confession of Faith. Will the 
Professor indicate any words in that Confession 
which he does not believe ? 

oe. Zhe World thinks President Grant came 
on to lay the corner-stone of our Natural His- 
tory Museum because he wants to learn 


‘whether it will be a good place to put some of 
his Cabinet, 


. 
should 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


«eos There is. @ reaper whose name is death 
to theological seminaries, and his other name 


{9 Cyrus H. McCormick. The man who drives 


team for him is Professor Francis L. Patton, 

-+++Rochefort has come and talked about 
himself and gone, .and nobody noticed him. 
Even The Herald, which snapped at him, has 
dropped him as a toad does a Chinch bug. 

--+eDr. Fulton has occasion, and has taken 
it, to congratulate himself that he has suc- 
ceeded in achieving a year’s pastorate over a 
decent church in Brooklyn. 

.---Professor Hyde, of the Congregational 
Theological Seminary of Chicago, has been 
preaching in Bishop Cheney’s gown from Bishop 
Cheney’s pulpit. Excellent ! 

+e..We are sorry that our columns of ‘‘Sct- 
ence” are crowded out this week. 


....What a sweet poem that is by’ Miss 
Phelps, on our first page. 








Religious Jutelligenee. 


War Moody and Sankey are leading the 
hosts of the Scotch Presbyterians in the most 
remarkable religious movement that Scotland 
has witnessed for many years, that well-known 
English Protestant nobleman and evangelist, 
Lord Radstock, has been the center of a relig- 
ious exeitement in St. Petersburg scarcely less 
notable, Lord Radstock is a man who sey- 
eral years ago gave away his personal fortune 
and devoted himself wholly to the work of an 
evangelist. His labors in St. Petersburg 
have been among the aristocratic classes 
and mainly among the women. The 
Grashdanine, a S8t.. Petersburg journal, 
gives an elaborate account of his opera- 
tions there. ‘‘ Balls are forgotten,” says this 
journal, ‘“‘and fine dresses discarded; the 





‘fair owners having taken to loving Christ and 


receiving instructions from a modern English 
apostle. Even the male portion of our fash- 
ionable society is beginning to be affected with 
a predilection for Protestantism.’ Since Lord 
Radstock has been in St. Petersburg, The 
Grashdanine continues, 


‘*he has daily received ten or twelve invita- 
tions’ to.come and hold forth.in aristocratic 
saloons on the doctrines of Christ. He has 
aJso been preaching in the American church, 
delighting a numerous female audienc by ser- 
mons on Protestant.truth, delivered in the 
French and English languages. Wherever hc 
shows himself, at public or private meetings, 
our ladies entreat him to teach them how to 
love Jesus. To be an eye-witness of one of 
these assemblies opens the mind to a good 
deal. At an. early bour the.room is filled to 
grestowing, with princesses and countesses. 
= are all clad in black or gray, are accom- 
panied by their little children, and hunger and 
thirst after the spiritual food they have come 
to receive. Lord Radstock first kneels down, 
with his back to the assembly, entreating 
Christ to inspire him with fitting words. 
Then, rising and turning round, he says ‘ Let. 
Bs pray,’ an injunction which is immediately 
obe’ “. by all present.. After this he opeus the 
Bible, reading the first text upon which his eye 
happens to fall and commenting 7 it in 
eloquent and impressive language. The ladies 
are gradually excited to the highest pitch of 
religious enthusiasm. As they sit weeping 
before him, they resemble so many heathen wo- 
men admitted to the first knowledge of Christ 
by the powerfal teaching of St. Paul. The 
lose of the discourse is marked by loud sob- 
dings. The fair devotees rise from their seats, 
and, crowding around the evangelist lord, 
thank him in passionate terms for showing 
them the way of salvation and directing them 
and their children into the paths of peace,” 


The same paper reports remarks which 


‘have lately been made by some of the noble 


ladies about Lord Radstock and his doctrines. 
Princess G—— exclaimed: ‘‘I only now know 
what the religion of Christ really is. It is Pro- 
testantiem.”? Princess P—— declared: “ Pro- 
testantism is. the only religion I ever under- 
stood, It is based upon love, not upon rite and 
ceremony, a8 ig ours.” These declarations, 
reported by the Russian paper to be ridiculed, 
show that there is an element of real power in 
the preaching of Lord Radstock. The religion 
of sacraments is the only religion these peo- 
ple have hitherto known. The religion of per- 
sonal communion witha living Saviour is a 
new revelation tothem. The Grashdanine says 
of Lord Radstock : 

“ He is ope gf eens pentomes of bo wp 

'» na co 

any firm belief, + a his ‘own t le enthu- 
siasm. and fanaticism endeavoredto make u 
for the want, and enter into a personal and al- 
together fantastic relation to Christ. Having 
thus prepared himself for his apostolic office, 
the noble lord has opened a sort of hostelry, 
where direct intercourse with Christ, as he 
calls it, is to every comer.” 
Throngh this caricature it is easy to discern the 
real character of Lord Radstock’s work. He 
preaches 2 religion of personal faith, instead of 
a religion of sacraments, and the truth which 
he thus speaks answers to the spiritual wants 
of tha people who hear it, It is strange that 
that which is the central principle of the Gos- 
pel should be singled out by this Russian jour- 
nal as a subjectof derision; but it is not 
strange that when Christ himself is ‘offered to 











people. who have been starved upon sacra- 
ments they should joyfully receive him. 


+++. The Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States is divided into seven districts, called 
provinces, and these seven provinces contain 
sixty-two bishoprics or dioceses. Each prov" 
Ince has an archbishop at its head; and the 
bishops of the dioceses into which a province 
is parceled out are called the suffragans of the 
archbishop, who is at the head of the province 
to which they belong. The seven provinces are 
Baltimore, New Orleans, New York, Cincin- 
nati, Oregon, St. Louis, and San Francisco. 
Baltimore is the first in rank, for it was the 
first Catholic see founded in the United States. 
Its present occupant is the most Rev. James 
Roosevelt Bayley, a native of the City of New 
York, an Englishman, and a Knickerbocker by 
lineage, and at first an Episcopalian clergy- 
man. The following ten bishops are bis suffra- 
gans: Wood, of Philadelphia; Lynch, of 
Charleston; O’Hara, of Scranton; Domenec, 
of Pittsburgh ; Whelan, of Wheeling ; Shana- 
ghan, of Harrisburg; Mullen, of Erie; 
Gross, of Savannah; Gibbons, of  Rich- 
mond; and Becker, of Wilmington. The 
Province of New Orleans has at its head 
the Most Rev. Archbishop Perché, a French- 
man. His suffragan bishops are: Dubuis, of 
Galveston; Fitzgerald, of Little Rock; Quin- 
lan, of Mobile; Elder, of Natchez; and Mar- 
tin, of Natchitochez. The Province of New 
York has for metropolitan the Most Rev. John 
McCloskey, a native of Brooklyn. His suffragan 
bishops are : Conroy and McNeirney—the latter 
coadjutor to the former—of Albany ; Williams, 
of Boston; Loughlin, of Brooklyn; Ryan, of 
Buffalo; Gosebriand, of Buffalo; Corrigan, of 
Newark ; Wadhams, of Ogdensburg; Bacon, 
of Portland; Hendricken, of Providence ; Mc- 
Quade, of Rochester; and O'Reilly, of Spring- 
field. The Province of Cincinnati is under the 
Most Rev. J. B. Purcell, a native of Ireland and 
one of the oldest archbishops living. His suf, 


‘fragan bishops are: Gilmour, of Cleveland; 


Rosecrans (brother to the General), of Colum- 
bus; Toebbe, of Covington; Burgess, of De- 
troit; Dwenger, of Fort Wayne; McCloskey, 
of Louisville; Mrak, of Marquette; and St. 
Palais, of Vincennes. The Province of Ore- 
gon has its metropolitan in the Most 
Rev. Dr. Blanchet, a Frenchman, His 
suffragan bishops are: Blanchet, of Nesqually ; 
Seghers, of Vancouver’s Island ; and Looténs, 
of Idaho—called yet a vicarlate. The Province 
of 8t. Louis is under the most Rev. Richard 
Kenrick, an Irishman. His suffragan bishops 
are: Baltes, of Alton; Foley, of Chicago; 
Hennessey,’ of Dubuque; Melcher, of Green 
Bay; Heiss, of La Crosse; Henni, of Milwaukee ; 
Feehan, of Nashville; Laury, of Santa Fé; 
Hogan, of St. Joseph ;. Grace, of St. Paul ; Sal- 
pointe, of Arizona ; Machebenf, of Colorado; 
Miege and Fink—the latter coadjutor to Bishop 
Meige—of the Indian Territory ; and O’Gor- 
man, of Nebraska. The seventh and last proy- 
ince, San Francisco, has for metropolitan Arch-; 
bishop Alemany, a Spaniard. His suffragan 


t bishops are: O’Connell, of Grass Valley; and 


Amat, of Monterey. The priests are 5,000, the 
churches count 4,800, and the general institu- 
tions are put down at 1,432, of which 800 are 
parochial schools. But the great point is the 
number of Catholics in the country. Allowing 
2,500 people for each priest, the Catholics count 
twelve millions and a half of people; and, allow- 
ing 1,000 seats for each church and giving each 
church three worships or “ masses ” each Sun- 
day, they make the great multitude 14,400,000. 
The Catholics have these two ways for count- 
ing their own ranks, but all such estimates are 
obviously untrustworthy. It is not likely that 
the children of the Pope in this country exceed 
9,000,000, and certainly that is a vast multi- 
tude. 


«-.-The May meetings of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales were, as usual, 
attended by a great crowd and were full of 
interest and enthusiasm. More than 1,000 min- 
isters and delegates were in attendance when 
the chairman for the year, the Rev. J. G, 
Rogers, delivered his address, and all the fol- 
lowing meetings, continuing through several 
days, brought out large audiences, who listened 
toa great variety of admirable papers on themes 
relating to the proper work of the churches, 
A whole day was given up toa discussion of 
revivals, suggested by the recent movement in 
Scotland. Dr. Kennedy read a paper in which 
he approved, guardedly, but pretty positively, 
of the work done north of the Tweed ; and he 
was followed by the Rev. A. Mackennal, who 
criticised with some sharpness the methods 
employed and deprecated the excitements at- 
tending the meetings. The general tone of the 
discussion was, however, favorable to the 
work of the American evangelists. The Rev. 
R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, one of the ablest 
of the English tionalists, distinctly 
admitted that the great body of Congregational 
ministers in England hed ‘‘eomehow or other 
forsaken Calvinism.” He said : 


“ , which rightly 
eveugiy bas Voom Comal ipwded ma Das 
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vinistic theology, translated into philosophic 
terms and established by philosophic methods, 
is at present the theory of the most for- 
midable opponents to the Christian faith. It 
is difficult. to fight them successfully, it. is 
almost impossible to fight them at all without 
@ constant appeal to the consciousness of 
moral freedom, the trustwortbiness of which 
Calvinism, if it does not directly impeach, 
recognizes, as most of us think, with reluctance 
and with hesitation. [Hear, hear.}” 
Nevertheless, Mr. Dale thought that the the- 
ology of the Congregationalists had suffered 
by the elimination from it of the force genera- 
ted by the implicit acceptance of the divine 
decrees, and he urged that, if the theological 
forms under which Calvinism was taught were 
to be abandoned, the truth underlying them 
of the sovereignty of God must not be lost 
sight of. He also expressed bis fears that 
the doctrine of Christ’s humanity is somewhat 
disproportionately taught, and that the doctrine 
of punishment has not of late been inculcated 
with sufficient clearness by his brethren. He 
thonght that the theory of universal restora- 
tion had not met with any general acceptance; 
but that the old dogma of eternal suffering had 
by many “ been silently relegated, with or with" 
out very serious consideration, to that province 
of the intellect which is the home of those be- 
liefs which we have not rejected; but oh! we 
are willing to forget.”” For himself, he, with 
others, had at length come toa definite position 
with regard to punishment, which he thus 
stated: 

‘* We have reached the conclusion that eter- 

nal life is the gift of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
that this life is not given to those who reject 
the Gospel, but given in the new birth to those 
who believe and who are thereby made par- 
takers of the divine nature.” 
In short, he believes in the annihilation of the 
finally impenitent, and he intimated that this 
belief had already gained considerable footing 
among the ministers of his denomination. 
These indications of the drift of thought 
among the English Independents are very in- 
structive. 


«--eThe questions which are to agitate the 
next General Convention of the Episcopal 
Chureh are already getting an airing in the 
newspapers of that deoomination. The South- 
ern Churchman points to the action taken by 
the late Diocesan Convention of Virginia as 
the only tangible proposition yet made look- 
ing toward the suppression of Ritualism. This 
Convention simply took up and affirmed ‘‘ the 
weighty words of the five bishops in their re- 
port to the last Convention.” The Southern 
Churchman says that the doctrine of tiansub- 
stantiation is not taught in the communion 
service of the Church; that itis only in the 
rubrics that any encouragement is given to it: . 

*¢ Therefore, if there be nothing like the real 
presence of Christ’s body taught in our com- 
munion service, all we need to prevent false 
teaching at the time of using this service is to 
forbid all gestures, dresses, and acts which 
essay to teach it. This is done by the re- 

rt of the five bishops, which has been ay ome 
by the Council of Virginia. Forbid these 

tures, and you prevent false teaching. Here 
s the backbone of Ritualism. It has no mean- 
ing apart from the Lord’s Supper. Prevent it 
here and you prevent it elsewhere. Let this 
canon be passed by the General Convention 
and Ritualism is dead. We shall bave no 
further trouble.” 
In addition to this, the Convention also recom- 
mended that liberty should be allowed in the use 
of the word “regeneration” in the baptismal 
service, and The Southern Churchman applauds 
this action. Church and State endorses Dr. 
Andrews, who advocates:“putting certain am- 
biguous expressions of the Prayer Book into 
accord with the judicially determined sense of 
the whole.” Nevertheless, the journal last 
named argues for toleration of different opin- 
ions in the Church and will evidently resist all 
attempts to deal harsbly with the Ritustists. 


....The Union Evangelical Chapel in Rome, 
of which the Rev. H. R, Waite is pastor, has 
been doing an excellent work for the last year. 
Its congregations have been crowded, its 
prayer-meetings large and interesting, and sey- 
eral. members have been added. A Gospel 
school for the instruction of Italian young men 
in the Bible has been maintained, and those 
who have tits received instruction have been 
imparting itin turn to others. The church 
needs aid, however, from Christians in this 
country. Part of its neeessary expenses are 
paid by travelers in Rome, but the work which 
it is doing is larger than can be supported by 
transient guests. We have no doubt that 
as a missionary enterprise this work is de- 
serving of abearty support. Mr. Waite is a 
young man of good talent and excellent ad- 
dress and his heart is inthe Isbor. Funds for 
the purposes of evangelization could not be 
more wisely used than in supporting this 


‘ehurch. Mr. A. 8. Barnes, 111 William st., or 


Mr. W. A. Booth, 100 Wall st., will receive any 
contributions intended for this purpose. 


...** Father” Terry, a Roman Catholicpriest 
of Chicago, has been giving expression ina lec- 
ture to sundry grave heresies. He went so far 
as to say that science could only be reconciled 
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with Scripture by interpreting, the latter liber. 
ally, instead of literally ; that the fathers wh? 
persecuted Galiléo were stupid, and those who 
have Just acquitted Professor Swing were sens- / 
ible; aud. that the: stories in, Genesis of the 


Creation, of. the destraction of Sodom, of the -} 


Flood, and of the Tower of Babel’ ‘were only 
parts of a grand epic poem—poetry inspired by . 
revelation, doubtless, but still poetry, and not, 
prose. “These astounding statements led to the. 
instant unfrocking of Father Terry by his 
bishop. Clearly the climate of Chicago bas a 
bad effect upon all varieties of orthodoxy. 


....Prof. Patton has prepared bis appeal to 
the Presbyterian Synod of Hllinois from the de- 
Cision of the Chicago Presbytery aequitting 
Prof. Swing. The document fills over a eol- 
umn of the Chicago newspapers and is summed 
up under these heads: 1. Irregularities in the 
proceedings. 2: Hurrying to adecision before 
important testimony was taken. 3.) Prejudice. 
4. Mistake.’ 5. Injustice. : Under these heads 
Prof. Patton groups the reasons which induced 
him to make the appeal.’ These embrace 
twenty-three specifications and are simply the 
arguments presented by him at the trial. . Mr. 
Swing’s'congregation are teking steps to build’ 
for him, in a central location; a new, plain, and 
capacious chureh, which will, seat 8,000 per. 
sons. 


....8t. John’s Guild reports its total cash re- 
ceipts since October 2ist, 1873, as $23,352, and 
its total cash disbursements as $21,102. It gives 
a detailed account of all its work, which seems 
to bave been done in a judicious manner.- It 
calls for more volunteer visitors and'announces 
its purpose of furnishing, during the summer, 
a series of free excursions for ‘destitute sick 
ebildren. A lerge number of our prominent 
merchants undertake to receive contributions 
for the Guild, which indicates their belief that 
its funds are faithfully administered. 


.-Dr. Parker’s church in London has: 
been dedicated, not, however, as The Observer: 
will please observe, ‘with the assistance of’ 
Archbishop Tait. But there ‘was: )dinner in” 
the afternoon at the Cannon-street Hotel, at- 
which the Lord Mayor presided; and. Dean- 
Stanley was present and made a generous 
speech about the relations of the English 
Church to the Nonconformists. The church,’ 
with its site, cost about $300,000 and will seat 
2,000 persons. 


----Turn about is fair play; and therefore, 
two Scotch missionaries, Messrs. Barber and 
Gordon, have come over to evangelize Chicago. 
They gave a glowing account at their first meet- 
ing of the work done by Moody and Sankey. 
in their Own country; but the reports‘in the. 
local papers discourage the hope that. Barber’ 
and Gordon will have equal success in oF 
verting Chicago, 


~...dhe number of Congregationalists who- 
have entered at the University of Cambridge 
for the last few years has been so large that it 
has been found necessary to build a chapel 
near the University for their accommodation. ‘ 


.«.The English New Testament révisers are 
now at ‘work on their second rpeee ti of .Mat- 
thew’s gospel. 





Washington. 





WasHuraTon, June 6th, 1874. 

Mr. Bristow took the oath of office on: 
Thutsday, and we have 4 new Secretary 
of thé Treasury. So, aftera long and weary 
contest, the people have triumphed. Ttlooked 
at ene time.very much as if ‘Sanborn and 
his friends would carry their point: but it is 


he ‘is a tian of great vigor and of thordtieh 
uprightness of character, and he agtées 
fully: with’ Gen: -Grant’s financial. views 
Now, if Congtess und the President’ could 
come to'terms On ‘the’ “curfericy ‘qnestiGn, 


perity; but I fear that there is no possibility 
of it. Though the Conference ‘Committee 
have agreed upon a bill, itis thought that the 
President .will fee,Jcompelled_not.to sign it. 
Heis thoroughly convinced ef the,correct- 
ness of the views expressed in his veto mes- 
| Sage, and those who have recently discussed 
the question with him believe thatthere isnot, 
‘the slightest hope that he will sign%a bill 
which Congress will pass. If this prediction 
pe true, the currency question is settled 
for the next three years. Gen. Grant 
holds that he has the right to call in or 
pay. out the so-called “reseryes” according 
to the condition of the,country, and he. will 
do so at will, There will be no more.infla- 
tion, except it'be temporary—in,a panic or 
to avert one—and . valués probably will 
gradually shake down till they can by- no 
possibility go any lower. The President 
makes no concealment of his' wishes in this 
regard. He would like to see all values 
reduced to a coin basis, and then resump- 
tion will be possible, Mrs. Grant says that 
-ber husband.“ is an obstinate man,” and the 
business people of the nation may. as well 
accommodate’ themselves to the fact. - 

The Civil Rights bill of the Senate'still 
lies on the Speaker’s table. It is said that 
an effort will be made to get at it by a sus- 
pension of the rules in a few days; but I 
doubt if it can be passed with the section 
relating to public schools unamended. The 
feeling against that section (purely as a mat- 
ter of expediency) grows stronger in the 
House, if one can: judge correctly. by the 
(ptivate utterances of members, and unless 
a compromise can be arranged on theschool 
question “the bill is likely to fail. News 
came from the White House that the Pres- 
ident dislikes. the section and would veto 
the bill with it left in, but I do not credit 


the last part of the-statement. 
The House . Ciyil Service Committee, un- 


der.the, inspiration of Gen. Butler, agreed 
oneday this week that they would not ret: 
ommend the House:to make the usual ap- 
propriation to’ continue the Civil. Service 
Oommission.” This is one of »ithose side 
blows which Butler is fond of directing: at 
the President and at'the same time continu- 
ing his special friendshfp for’ him: He is” 
for inflation and says ugly things against 
the President in that connection; ‘he’ con--4 

stantly criticises the President’s scheme. of. 
civil,-service reform; and yet, if there isa 
vacant office in’ Massachusetts, he, alone of 
the delegation can fill it. Et ismot hard to: 
explain these facts; for, ‘though he is'op- 
posed tosome of thé views and plans of 
the President, hehas never’ put himself {no 
the way of the President’s darling projects. 
He was for San Domingo annexation and 


- 


| he defended Casey apd Murphy and the other’ 


presidential. favorites, -. Mr, Dawes and Mr. 
Hoar did not and they have steadily ranged 
themselves against bad«men. and : bad legis-" 
lation ;and* they are not vin favor: . Yet 
they are in aceord with the Presidentin his 
efforts at civil service refdfni° did’ -on the’ 
currenéy question. - T do not'thidk he’ feels. 


a fact well known to prominent Republicans i now on‘trial; certainly his feéling for it is 


here that the President has for two‘or three 
months Been searching for a new: Secretary, 
and that he offered the place to one’ oF two 
persons, who declined it.” I am satisfied, 
from all that Ican learn, that Mr. Bristow ; 
will .make, a good cabinet officer, and that 
ine many oorespecta | be ais;; particularly 
well fitted to have»charge of the Treasury 
Department. He does not pretend to be a 
‘finaticier, and it is better that ‘he is not one 
by profession. There is Hét a man‘in New ‘ 
York, Philadelphia, or Boston who by trade 
isa banker who is not in some way 80 ‘con: 
nected, with local cliques as to unfit -him to,, 
take .thig department. No doabt” there; 
are .dozen men.. in Wall Street), 


competent ‘to run. the, Treagury.;, but. the: 


country ‘would not have been satisfied, with | 


Sette itetion: and! it has: not.-been» the’ 


- eustom to Select a Beeretary of the Treasury 
from that Class. Mt.'Chase, who was perhaps 
othe tblest)secretary of sodern, times, was, 


ols Star ety datepe snd at ‘a 


fibancier, by education or profession: Mr. 
Spenser Wo tai eye “eck? tewegeby that! 


pot powerful enough to keep him consistent. 
‘in his administration. “He ‘took ‘up the: 
scheme when the country seemed to: de«' 
mand that something should be done in that 
direction and..a presidential election ..was 
impending.’ He is now somewhat disap- 
‘pointed and:ndt a little vexed. with, thé 
Opposition it meets with from men like But- 
ler and Carpenter ; ‘and’ then the presiden- 
‘tial election is over.’ Very likely Genera] 
Butler will conquer and Congress’ will de~ 
_cline to make the $25,000 appropriation. ’ 
The Senate decided, without any opposi- 
tion, immediately to take the Freedmen’s 


the present management and place.it in the 
hands of commissioners, to be appointed by 
the Comptroller of the Currency. What a 
commentary thisis on'the conduct of the con- 
“corn!” It was: stipposed to be in the hands ° 
of honest én and the true friends of the col- ' 
vored people; but in a few years ‘they have, 
through theunblus ing: Violation 0 of thélaw, . 
gontrived to fling away.over a quaster of a 
“paillion ofthe ard: ee the, peor col-- 








“The history-of this bank shows that! men | 
“who have charge of trust: funds’ need ‘to 


‘tegrity. Nobody connected with this concern | 
the country could’ “Have’ peace ”* and: pros- | 


Says itis the only way in which a polyg- .}: 


11} ao1., and om Saturday at 12 mu. 


|. Sublisher’s Deatael 


a strong interest in the competitive: scheme |. 


|. years, and assure our readers that they are, 
worthy of. the prosperity . and good name: 


Bank and all its branches ont of the hands of ; 


eng in pleasant, ‘weather, and we élieve thé’ 








ored*people of Wiishtiyton wid: cotton cities, f° 


men of ‘the most exact and oy elaine | 4 


intended to injure anybody; hut the fesult +: 
of the good- -natured violation of the charter | 
of the bank is the same as if the managers: 
bad been dishonest. 

The House has agreed to.a stringent anti- 
polygamy bill—one which drives out of the 
jury-box a whole people ; but Judge Poland 


amist canbe convicted in Utah, and I pre- 
sume he is right, If,.the Senate is willing, : 
we-shall soon see. whether Mormonism can ‘ 
be extirpated by force, , D.W. B 





POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


Tue mails for Europe for the week ending: 
Saturday, June 13th, 1874, will;close‘at this | 
Office as follows: On Tuesday at 10 a.m, 
on Wednesday at 11 a.m., on Thursday at 


ig T. L. James, P.M. - 








Tue best ‘Elastic Truss” (for: rupture) 
without metal springs is madeiby PomERoY 
& Oo., 744 Broadway, N.Y... Price by 
mail. They also sell the best ‘‘ tic 
Stockings,” for enlarged veins, weak joints, 
etc., and Elastic Supporting ‘and iding 
Belts. Apply to them in person of by | letter. 

= 


WHAT EVERYBODY S8AYs must be true is. 
and old proverb, and it is a fact beyond dip- 
pute thatall tell one story about the almost 
miraculous cures performed by Coe’s Cough’ 
Balsam. _ Without-doubt it. is the.best.and 
eheapest lung and throat medicine extant. 


SILVER BRIDAL GIFTS. A 


Tae Gornam Company, the well-known 
Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond street, New 
York, offer the richest. and largest assort- 
ment of choice articles in silver for wed- 
ding snd presentation gifts and general 
family use to be found in the country. 

















- READER, fe | 
do you contemplate a change of your 
business. If so and you would like anew 
business, try canvassing for’ life’ insurance 
and write for terms to the Untrep Stargs 
Lare Insvranos ComPAny, 261 Broadway, 
New soci sameeren 


LIFE, 


Toe Glébe Mutual Lit Life, of New York, 
has $4,167,276. 52 of assets with a surplus 
of $489,598.12. Its tem years’ career. illus- 
trates good managenigns, economy, and 
‘strength. 

———aa 
BOOTS AND SHOES. . 

We have some special information to give | 
to thousands of our readers, in and out of | 
{he city, of both sexes, who are Very sensi* 
tive. ia «regard to the matter of boot : and 
shoe furniture... Ladies, in particular, ¥ want’ 
good faghiondble shoes, that fit, that, are 
honestly made, and then. sold at Teagonablé 
prices. Miller & Co., 8 Union Square,, New. fi 
TYork, have'an immense’ stock of the very. | 
best goods in this line, embracing the beau- 





tifuf and the substantial—indéed, everything |. .. . 


worn by both sexes, old ‘and young, We 
shave known this highly Fespected firm for; 


they haye so patiently ang perseveringly 
earned. 


BARGAINS IND DRY. Goons. & 


One of the largest est and most popular re- 
tail dry, goods stores in! the western Part of 
the city, particularly in the neighbor-, 
hood of Highth Avenue, is that‘of Ehrich 
& Co,, whose advertisement appears in an-,, 
other column, presenting; it will be seen, | 
most.extraordinary attractions, They send 
goods to any part of the country and allow 
full examination before. acceptance, - We: 








know this firmepersonally.and believe theay: |” 


entitled to the fullest confidence, .: They: 
‘offer an immerse stock of new and fashion: 
able goods, av low prices. Their large es- 
tablishment is always thronged + with buy- 


firm eminently, worthy of the ‘oadtly ff 
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") SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS: FIRM: 


“Tae career of the firm of Messrs. Free- 
‘man & Burr, the proprietors of the exten- 
Bive dothing establishment Nos. 138 and 
“140 Fulton Street, has been somewhat re- 
markable.. About twelve years ago they 
began business, with small capital.and on a 
limited scale, close by their present locality. 
They established a one-price: cash system 
from the start and put their goods at the 
lowest living prices. ‘They advertised -Tib- 
erally, and thus made themselves! known, 
and ‘they were scrupulous in fair déaling. 
They gimed for an exalted Position in fhe 
-businiess world, and that.they, won it eyary- 
body knows. The firm of FREEMAN. & 
_ Burr is to-day one of ihe most prominent 
among the retail clothing firms. in.the city. 
Gradually their business. has enlarged, natil 
now they employ, between ong hundred and 
fifty. and two hundred: hands. in »their 
manufacturing department.’ They! have on 
hand one of the largest retail’ and custom 
stocks in ‘the- city. They have recefitly 
“found it necessary to enlargé théir'storé to 
|| nearly or quite doubié its fornét’ sizé,! in 
order to meet the requirements of ‘their 
rapidly-increasing businesg,. Their, manu- 
facturing is now done right on the premises, 
and parties. ordering garments to day can 
haye them delivered complete. to-morrow. 
The firm ,import much of their goods and 
buy directly of; the mamufacturers, so that 
there are not half a dozen profits to be!paid 
by thecustomer. » ‘Their stock of Children’s 
“and Youth’s Clothitg is unsurpasséd by that 
of any other establishment in the city ‘and 
their garments of all kinds are proverbial for 
their excellence. We learn that the business 
‘of the firmin their CounTRY ORDER Dzrart- 
ment duritiy ‘fhe month’ of April -past ex- 
ceeds that of’ the corresponding month last 
year by forty per cent., which is ying 
much for these times. — Methodist, . 














NEW FURNITURE. | 


One of the largest and.most: popular fur- 
niture establishments in New York’ is. that 
of Warren Ward & Co,, corner of Spring 
and Crosby streets. Their immense. store 
embraces a stock worthy of general inapec- 
‘tion; including: everything . necessary for a 
complete family .or marriage outfit: from 
kitchen to bedroom. Parlor, library,’ ‘and 
other suits aré made to order in’ any ‘style 
and upholstered with the newest’ and ‘most 
‘desirable goods in the ‘market. ° Thousands 
in the country who aré seeking a reliable 
place for well-made furniture at’ fair prices 
are recommended to this’ worthy” and 
prosperous firm. 








TENTS AND AWNINGS, » 
Mr. Boyix, whose advertisement ap- 





| pears on our Tast page, is perhaps the ‘farg- 


est manufacturer of tents and awnings in 
F the country, his stock embracing all ‘vari- 
-eties, from the little lawn tent;to the circus 
tent, holding. hundreds, and :at prices ‘that 
invite attention.. Wehave dealt ;with Mr. 
‘Boyle, and can assure our:readers who'may 
‘patronizé him that they will recelvedl bis 
hands the same satisfactory resale we ax 

oufselves experienced. oe 

extn! cosass ‘ 

uosbull 

DEY. ¥_GooDs. ~ 

Reap the large adver advertisement of: Peter 
Stewart: in avother part of this papers He 
informs us that he is ‘now receiving hhun- 
dreds of orders from dur subscribers’ ‘from 
every section of the country. We know 
Mr. Stewart personally, and believe he will 
honestly fulfill all the promises and ‘iberal 
offers made to the public, Send him your 
orders, stating that Tue INDEPENDENT. sug- 
gested it, and you will have the: best; and 
most prompt attteotion. , 

a LE Te orto to 
_ATENTION is again called to the:Zero 
. Refrigerator, made by Alex. M.:Lesley, of 
°224 ‘West ‘Twenty-third: street: > It) is re- 
markable for the small quantity of*ice it 
iconsumes. Under these citcumstances the 
Zero Reftigerator will be especially service- 
able this sammer, since ice is to be a séarce 
and dear article.” It is recommended by 
such gentlemen as Dr. Joseph Worster, of 
115 Bast Phirtieth’ street; Freeman J. Bum 
‘gtead; MED., of 22 “West Thirtieth’ street; 





creasing, pairopage.it ja now receiving,” 


‘and a host ‘of Bree’ Sener, at, welle 
°F nowd citizens. Barc 
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‘CHARLES 81 SUMNER. :: 


Tue steel engraving ving of ‘Charles siisnaée 
by the great artist, Ritchie, is’ completed | 
avd now ready for. delivery. Our subscrib. 
ers and. friends will please understand that 
they can. baye.this, splendid work of art by 
sending us the name of one new subscriber, 
with $8.50, or by renewing their subscrip- 
tions for one year (if not im arrears) aod 
sending us the same amount, or fora two- 
years’ renewal and $6; or for two new sub- 
scribers and $6. ‘This new engraving alone 
(without Tae IxpmPEnDEnt) is well worth 
from $5 to $10— as such engravings. are 
now selling. 


The following extraordinary testimonials | 


(extracts from letters. received) will :be 
read with interest : 


“Phi: far the best likeness of Mr. Sumner I 
bere we ona: *—ALEX. H. BULLOCK, Ex-Governor 
Massachusetts. 


cifkences.” of him that a ached 
Heit ness.”’—O, 8. PRY , U. 8B. 


“It is a Soeubitany "Reed, likeness.”—JOHN A. J. 
Canew: ELL, Postmaster. r 


“It is @ mo st_excellent likeness and a beetra! 
work of _ Me OEN Sax Cisco,’ Ex-Asst. U. 

Deci tation of him that I, 

be dedly the bes re} ntation a 

have een.” — Rev. T. DEWITT TALMAGE, D. D., 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“ A very faithful and spirited representation of the 
head of the eminent Senator an seg Sin anthropist.”— 
Dr. NOAH PORTER, President of Yate College. 

“The likeness is admirable.”—JOHN A. Dix, Gov- 
ernor of New York. 

“It is a beautiful exhibition of art in the execution 
and gives a true and very favorable empresston of the 
eminent subject.” 


ni — STEPHEN 
George’s Rectory, ~ ood bo ae 
“ Most excellent.”— Chief-Justice of 
the Supreme. Court of het Unlined 
“A Lays good likeness.”—Wa. W. cae Secre- 


“I havenever 
tt in fidelity p saab 
Benator from 


“ The likeness, as it seems me, is ly cor- 
rect and the picture @ a beaut: prodactio ion of att. 
Gro. H. WILLIAMS, Attorney-General. 


“It strikes me as an excellent likeness of the great 
Senator: ”—JOHN G. WHITTIER, Amesbury, Mass. 


~pecaila yoy ee Yves to my mind t Pe  renvures and 





pearing J. INGALLS, 
5 Gowator oF fom rey si 
y a likeness 0 a just 
i —_ is dete att is, one Ne ettere seen.”—H. C. 
legate from Arizona. 


Ky ote an am entitles ‘ counterfeit presentment.’ — WM, 
LLOYD GARRISON, Boston, May b 1874. 

“T think it_a good lik f Mr. Su 7H, 
CHANDLER, U. 8. Senator from Michigans 
of the § tor.”—Christian 


ae | have @ seen none superior to it,”—JOHN ScoTT, 
U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvania. 

“The likeness is a very striking one.”—GEORGE 
OPppYKE, Banker, New York. 

“Ttis — likeness of the great Senator.”— 
OLIVER JOHNSO: 

“An pete engraving. ’—JAS. 8, MORRILL, U. 








ot tos. capital i k 
Union. 





8. Pane from bape 
ving.” —~T. W. FERRY, U. 
8. anor oe mite 
“It is the best likeness of Mr. Sumner yet _ 
lished.”—JAMES E. ENGLISH, Ex-Governor of 
necticut. 
Su 3 and aye Ong are Bane Ii 
ner 
Hon. WM. M. BVARTS, New York. | 
“ Reprod his features with 5 elity.”—-SIMoN 
CAMERON, U. Senator from Penns: 
“The are isa very fine on indeed. A aaa F. 


Buea hapeeseataare from Pifkasachuse 
“Tt is true to life.’—HENRY CLEWs, weal New 


von most excellent likeness."—A. A. SARGENT, U 

8. Senator from ornia. 

mand is a we Wrnvom, U.8. Senator from 
nes: 


= woex aon engraving.” .”’—H, L. DAWES, Representa- 


tive from Massachu: 

“A capital likeness of the distinguished States- 
man.”—LYMAN TREMAINE, Roprocthsativeat ites 
from New York. 

“It seems to me a very perfect likeness.”—J. A. 
GARFIELD, Representative from Ohio. 

“It is a very good likeness.”—-H&NRY W. LONG- 
FELIOW, Cambridge, Mass. 


“It ws admirable and faultless.” — Hon, GERRIT 
SMITH, Peterboro, N. Y.. 
“T like it Tory much. It bri 


out the humane 
barge of his 


countenance,” —! ERIOK DOQUG- 
n, D, C. 
- ramizabae likeness.”. ant L.' WOODFORD, 


—STEW: 

Representative from New York. 

“ [tis a good likeness.”—H. B. ANTHONY, U. 8. Sen- 
ator fr ode Island. 


eat pects tae 


fee: ‘New Lt sllllaiadtalaad see! 


28 
“ _ 4 
*T think 08 Broo in ha AR aa . Wi 
PO gat ia in my jndgemart er sepleny 3.2 | 
mirabl = mont engallont and epee vs Sat 
wan Bankers Now ew York. dames tDatsl chard an 
cxstsobt, Governor of Soy ae F- 
1) D. 
College. 


“It seems to me to be a 
Woe ee De us-Lronident 

“Tt represents - look of he’ en which I 
am fami in e—not 


later y: 
the. most pleasingly characteristie ane, .% his 
smil as ari; cordial ; 


e Ww iy 
but one in which i". an Ror pat sorrow 
suff had 


wring ble ks 
upon his noble features as the appearance of 
being a faithful copy of one of the more recent pho- 
togruphs of Mr, mee Ene ie very iene $0 m 
under the oneaspect which it represents.”—OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES, Boston, 

“T think i x ood fuithtul as a likeness and 

apieited. rr AR, Representative from Massa- 

usetts. 

“ Asa liken ess it is perfect.”—J. G. BLAINE, Speak- 
er House of Representatives. 


“A better likeness I never saw.”—T. O. Hows, U. 
8. Senator from Wisconsin. 
“Ico mean OP Senate it an 5 Groollens lt likeness.”—JOHN SHER- 


made success.”—T. W. 
weYour ar U. 8. Senator from Neb: 
“Ys very truthful.”—L. V. BoGyY, U. §.Scnator from 
es tiv id finely executed.”—C. 
“Tt is a good portrait —_* e m. 
BCHUR2, U.S. Senator from Missourl, 


“TI think it extremel wg "—GEO. T. EDMUND: 
Uv. 3, Gonator from V1 ormont. * 


pretaign mf remarhanie faelity Wwe Pree, 


Fi pet pcg arg Rios EDWARDS PIERREPONT. j 
highly of ft as a work of art and ag 





pubstee gicene cf Sr yeertanen cane, 


THE EMD ERENDEND, 


POSTAGE ON WE: INDEPENDENT, 


Wz have learned that some postmasters 


wands on Tae INDEPENDENT at the be- 


. ginning of each quarter of the year—that is 
_tosay, January, April, July, and October— 
, without regard to the time the subscrip- 


tion commenced—a practice which in most, 
cases obliges the subscriber to pay 25 cents, 
instead of 20 cents, per year. We, there- 


fore, wrote the Department with reference 


to the et. and ‘Teceived the following 
reply : 

, APPOINTMENT OFFICE, 

g Ci raaaed D, C., April 80th, 1874. 

‘—fn' answer to your léettér of the 29th 
raittiet I would say that under the postal laws 
and regulations postage on regular newspapers 
must be paid quarterly or yearly; in advance ; 
butitis not required that a subecriber shall 
pay more than the proper postage fora. year’s 


tebGvies DEPARTMENT, ‘{ 


subscription. If he commences his paper, say 


Feb. 17th, he should pay 5 cents, which. would 
pay to May 17th, and so on through the term 
of his subscription; or, to save trouble, he 
might pay 20 cents, which would pay the post- 
age for one year from the date of receiving the 
first paper. I am respectfully, ete., 


James H. Marr, 
Acting First Ass’t, P.M.-General. 
Henry C. BOWEN, Esq., 
No.8 Park Place, N.Y. City. 
If any of our subscribers are asked to pay 
more than 20 cents per year postage, they 
will oblige the Publisher of Tue INDE- 
PENDENT by notifying him. 
Subscribers will greatly oblige us by ad- 
dressing their letters to P.-O. Box 2787. 





CHEAP EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Coox, Son & Junxrys, 261 Broadway, 
New York, are now organizing another 
Special Tour to Europe, to include the mid- 
summer months, on the same principle as 
that inaugurated by them last year, when 
148 Teachers, Ministers, and Professional 





“men and women were enabled to see all the 


leading objects of interest in Europe for a 
very small sum. 

They have chartered the new and splendid 
steamer ‘‘ Bolivia,” which will sail from 
New York Tuesday, June 30th, next, fora 
Tour, embracing Scotland, England, Bel- 
gium, the Rhine, Bavaria, Italy, France, and 
Switzerland, at a cost of $850, $450, and 
$550, gold, according to the section. 

This includes First-class Railways, Steam- 
ers, Stages, Hotels, and every necessary ex- 
pense for the ‘entire journey. Already a 
large number are booked for this Tour and 
there are still a few choice berths vacant, 
which may be bad upon application. Spe- 
cial Programmes, giving full particulars: of 
the Tour, can ‘be obtained by addressing 
Cook, Son & Jenkins, 261 Broadway, New 
York. 

Oook’s Excursionist for June, American 
Edition, contains Programmes of upward 
‘af 1,200 Tours and Excursions to all parts of 
the United States and Canada, as well as to 
Burope and Round the World, showing the 
fares and expenses. These Tours can be 


‘commenced and ended at ry! - important: 


points. 

The Hacursionist is sent by mail upon re- 
ceipt of: ten cents. Address Coox, Son & 
Junxens, 261. Broadway, corner Warren 
street, New York. 





PICTURE FRAMES AND MIRRORS. 

PROBABLY the oldest and best known 
store in New York for the sale of the aboyve- 
named goods is thatof B. W. Merriam & 
Co., whose establishment has been in suc- 
cessful operation for nearly a half century. 
We know the members of, this firm person- 





_ally-and have dealt with them nearly as 


long as we can remember. Their stock 
embraces everything desirable in the mar- 
ket and is offered at reasonable prices. 








NOVELTIES FOR SUMMER WEAR. 
SPECIAL attention is called to our hand- 
some stock of Beaded Jackets and Over- 
skirtsto match. Muslin and Lace Sacks and 
Sashes, Beaded Laces, Gimps, and Fringes, 
at. very low price, E. A. Morrison, 
803 Broadway, bet. 19th and 20th Sts. 
ag... 


-yWuADIES, one-half the tronble in running 
your Sewing Hoch ine may. be. rit the 





cain oe Hace Machine Twist. It 





PAIN-KILLER THE GREAT INTER- 
NAL AND EXTERNAL BEMEDY. 
TAKEN INTERNALLY it relieves instantly 

the most acute pain. Usgp #xTERNALLY it 


is the best Ziniment in the world. Its } 


effect is almost instantaneous, affording re- 
lief from ‘the most intense pain. It soothes 
the irritated or inflamed part and gives 
Test and quiet to the sufferer. It is em- 
inently the people’s’ friend, and every one 
should have it with them, or where they can 
put theif hands on it in the dark, if need be. 
Price 25 cents per bottle. Parry Davis 
& Son; sole proprietors, 


THE BEST FOR 

is that sewing machine which I can use for 
hours together without injury and which 
turns out the best work with the least 
trouble. The testimony of ladies is de- 
cisive on this point and overwhelmingly in 
favor of the “ Willcox & Gibbs” sewing 
machine. 








New York PHorograrHEep.—We have 
photographs of every public building and 
church in New York. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 8x10 (unmounted), 50 cents. 
Stereographs, 25 cents. Rockwoop, 839 
Broadway. 


IN 1842 MR. T. KINGSFORD IN- 
vented and produced the first starch made 
from Indian corn. His mammoth factory 
at Oswego now produces over 83 tons per 
day. Kaunesrorp’s Oswreao Starca is sold 
in nearly all the principal cities and towns 
in the world and for purity and strength 
has no equal, 


Lapis, if you would have sweet breath, 
use Milk of Magnesia. It is an excellent 
dentifrice. I For sale by all druggists. 











A WISE man weighs for himself ; a fool lets 
tha other man. Jones Scale, Binghamton, 





Lanpav’s Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 85 cents. 


To have White Teeth and Sweet Breath, use 
THurRstTon’s Ivory PEARL TooTH PowDER. 


DIED. 


LOOMER.—In Pittsford, N. Y., Monda: 
meenen peed Mg the rg Sb | 


age. 
Riso Sab May er sister, 
her Bushnell, h waz, oft same 
They had ap bye totdek a tone Se cast oe widows. ind, 


they ha 
their sotan in issove ey naseauee 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
HOUSEKEEPERS 
_Hectro- Silicon 
{s GUARANTEED to, be the 
Ae POL- 
> bg 











bath bay 











= | COFFIN, EDING 
No. 73 Gold Teseet. 


Centaur Liniments 
allay pain, subdue. swellings, heal 
burns, and will eure rheumatism, 
spavin, and any flesh, bone, or 
muscle ailment. The White Wrap- 
per is for family use; the Yellow 
‘Wrapper is for animals. 
Price 50 cents ; large bottles $1. 


POND’S EXTRACT. 


POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 











Old Sores, Wounds, ete. Also forToothache, Head- 
ache, ps carsigni yes Hoarseness, Catarrh, 


Colie, Diarrhoea, and etc. This 
Seaahize Teluined Memome we bp abemaeet ob al 
reputable Drug Stores. 


B! Smallis cheap at 5 cents, because 
doses are light. Medium is cheaper at $1; worth $1.33 
—saving 83 cents. Large is cheapest at $1.75; worth 
$2.67—saving 92 cents. 


LADIES AND SENTLEMEN, 
BOOTS AND SHOES 
MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE, 


J. & J. SLATER, 
858 BROADWAY, 


have opened a BRANCH establishment, with a choice 
STOCK of LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S FINE SHOES, 
at greatly reduced prices. 


1141 Broadway, 


Northwest Corner of 26th Street. 


Lic cal 











Po TA SBHMA, a, 
‘TEN UTES. 











oR. TUTTS 
VEGETABLE 


R PiLt LS: 
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THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep. 
sia, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 
eny disorder affecting the stomach, liver,or kidneys, 
is to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 


DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
thefunctional action of the digestive organs and the 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
Droduce.neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at any time without change of diet 01 
occupation. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 


When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the Skin and Eyes, Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Ver- 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, General Debility, 
take TuT?r’s PrLis and ward off a spell of sickness. 
They will do it. 


Price 2 cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT'S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. Itisin 
general use among the fashionable hair-dressers in 
every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 


natural, and easily applied. Sold all around the world 
Price $1. 


DEVOE’S 





BRILLIANT on 
oiAsk tor DEVOE’S BRILLIANT OIL, and take no 


THE DEVOE MAN’F’G CO., Proprietors. 
&” Por sale everywhere. 


COLOSSEUM. COLOSSEUM. 


‘ CONTINUED SUCCESS 
OF 


London by Night. 


This is nota Foncenma, nat a te meereling and lifelike 





 — of L net, city e streets and 
houses Porat db Saatinhtes and the moon and stars 
gleam from e firmament above true to Nature. 


London in a Storm. 
asterplecs of ic_ Effect, with Vivid 

L ghenine ashes, Thander ‘rashing, and 
wmic Rain, accompanied b utricane of 
Broadway and Thirty-fifth street. » 


Admission $1. Children half petee- No extras. 
Open from 1 to Sand 7 to 10P. M. dail 


BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES. 
Strong Pot Plants, 


Suitable for oe eee Flower-= 


SENT SAFELY BY TAIL, POSTPAID. 
Five Splendid Varieties, purchaser’s 
choice, $1; 12 do., bo 

For ten conte adaitonal we send 





af varieties of Ro 
1 directions for culture, with c 
on Winter pa ay Injurious ects, etc., etc., 
now ready and will be sent FREE ne to all who apply. 


The Dingee & & Conard Co., 


SE GROWERS, 
WEST GROVE, Chester County, Pa. 


EXTERMINATORS 


— D INSECT haem FOR 
Mi Roaches, A’ 
TP MENRY, CURRAN OO, SY ithe ake 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


Qcean View Hotel, 
BLOCK ISLAND, R. I., 
NICHOLAS BALL, Proprictor. 
otel be o 
FRR te BE eT 
Biss oun be dee Sty ht 


seday and Bri 
0, => We 7 


e rt with Ut 8. mail every Tuesday, 
tent From and Sa: arport the year round, 2 


WEST RUTHERFORD PARK HOUSE, 
ON THE PASSAIC RIVER, 


is now 0) n as 8 first-class summer resort; newly re- 
Le) d Well-shaded 


eS ani 





















MORTON HOUSE, 


Indian s Harbor, Greenwich, €t. 
sae gansta 
ee Fee & MORTON the Raptr, 


oeea ee saws eT 





foot ef ee ail and Dee see me modur saan, 


mVOODSBURG | PAVILION, Towbin, TE 
A ata 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS GARRIAGES ONLY. 





PROPOSALS FOR. BOFPLIES FOR IN- 


DEPARTMENT OF | OF a DyTERIOR, 


WaAsE renew aaree, 1874. 
Proposals, in duplicate (both to be Nn a 


day of June, 1874, nor oa Fm. ou the 
3 ollowing named articles for issue to Indians: 
SANTEE AGENCY. 
16,000 pounds eee anan in barrels. 


TON AGENCY. 
1,700,000 pounds, gross ye of Beef Cattle, on the 
00: 


3,000 bushels Whea: 
20,000 pounds Bacon, clear sides. 
50,000 po M 


unds Mi n 
250,000 bounds re sound, merchantable Shelled 


12,000 pounds Beans. 
BTSTONE AGENC 
6,000,000 pounds, gross weight, of Boot Cattle, on the 
hoo: 


550,000 pounds XX Flour. 
240,000 pounds Mess Pork, in barrels. 
500,000 — walang sound, vaiavenneaente Shelled 


000 pounds B 
UPPER MISSOURI AGENCY (CROW CREEK). 
2,000,000 at ob gross weight, at Boot Cattle, on the 


hoo 
300,000 pounds XX Fi 
30,000 pounds Bacon Oolear sides. 
80,000 pounds Mess Pork, in barre! 
000 pognes good, sound, merchantable Shelled 


25,000 pounds Beans 
YENNE RIVER AGENCY 
3,800,000 — gross weight, of Beef Cattle, on the 


158,000 —< Mess Pork, in b 
400,000 i ds good, sound, marchautable Shellea 
rp. 


ds Beans. . 
STANDING: ROCK AGENCY (GRAND RIVER). 
6,500,000 pounds, gross weight, of Beef Cattle, on the 


525,000 ; XX Flour. 
60,000 pounds Bacon, clear 
160,000 pounds Mess Pork, in barrels. 

500,000 pounds good, sound, merchantable Shelled 


50,000 pounds. Beans. — 
6,000,000 pounds, gross a «Fi a Beef Cattle, on the 
00 

550,000 pounds XX Fi: 

240,000 pounds Mess Pork, in barrels, 

500,000 pounds good, sound, merchantable Shelled 

50,000 ds Beans. 

pounds Bes ARKANSAS AGENCY. 
1,900,000 pogete, gross weight, of Beef Cattle, on the 


280,000 Ae. 5 KX Flow 
30, 000 pounds Bacon, “clear sides. 


10 000 pounds 4 g008 and sweet. 
GENCY. 
2,300,000 Pinout, gross weight, of Beef Cattle, on the 
870,000 po 


Flour. 
37,500 —— acon, clear sides. 
12,000 pounds rd ood and sweet. 


CY. 
700,000 pounds, pb - weight, of Beef Cattle, on the 
00 


60,000 pounds XX Flour. 

14,000 pounds Lard, good and sweet. 

FOR THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES: 
n. 


*" AN host above yo wapetes s except the Beef, will be 


t New p nn ag - Pilledelpnie, 

cago, *Gincinnatl, St. Lou 
‘ancton, Bismarck, Cheyenne. 0, OF 
fir Guvasout bythe io any of Lagu, 1, withthe 
‘or shipmen' e ay 0: ¥ e 
a of the Bacon and Lard for the upper Ark- 
ansas, Kiowa, and Wichita agencies the deliv of 
hich at St. Louis or ty will ber by 
the 15th day of September n and with the her 
exception of all the Flour, wh must be ready fo: 
a ery at su 


quantities 28 will hee suppl each agency at all times 

east mon’ 

vas tor Beet le “if state price per pound, 
—, bi <- for the other Bynnn 4 ba state 

; oe oe excent the aaeee Pork, Corn, and 

mas be a 

‘ My = 


ven without modification 





semaien, each to be in quantity not less than one 


Parties to whom contracts for the supply of new 
are awarded shall within 20 days furnish to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs samples, in Bo lh 
rd less than 25 pounds, of the quality contracted 


“No bids will be considered for goods delivered at 
the agencies except as specified in this advertise- 


men 
All articles furnished by contract made under this- 
advertisement will be sub, 


q' 
or quality without delay ; or, if that be _ done, they 
will be purchased at his or their expense 
yments will be made at this office on roper re- 
ave been 


proved. 
of each proposal must have a copy of _ 
aavertisement (a slip. from a newspaper) pasted at 

ea 


The right is reserved to reject any and al] proposals 
if such a course should be deemed for the interest of 
the Governmen 

Bids will also. be received for the delivery of the 
following articles at the agencies named, at such 
times and in such quantities as may be required: 

BLACKFEET AGENCY (MONTANA). 
100,000 Zones, gross weight, of Cattle, on the 
00: 


ay pounds XX Flour. 
pounds Mess Pork. 
CROW AGENCY (MONTANA). 
600,000 — , gross weight, of Beef Cattle, om the 
00: 


pounds XX Flour. 
40,000 pounds Mess Por! 
T PECK ‘AGENCY MONTANA). 
1,000,000 enn gross weight, of Beef Cattle, on the 


00: 
600,000 abs me "XX Flour. 
500,000 pounds good, sound, merchantable Shelled 


ra. 
100,000 pounds Mess Pork. 
FORT BERTHOLD pel (DAKOTA). 
500,000 pounas,, — weight, of American or north- 
aera: —— Cattle, on the hoof. 

50,000 pounds. xx Flo 

30,000 pounds mrt Pork. 

SANTEE AGENCY (NEBRASKA). 
500,000 pounds, te weight, of meas ettie, on the 


3,000 bushels Wheat. 
PONCA AGENCY (DAKOTA). 
350,000 pomnee, gross weight, of Beef Cattle, on the 


60,000 pounds XX Flour. 
11,000 pounds Mess Pork. 
FORT HALL AGENCY eH). 
200,000 pounds, gross weight, of Cattle, on the 
XX Filonr, 
No bry tt eo will ibe considered fro’ um persons who have 
violated the terms or failed to ———. with the re- 
Oo may have 


lt will 
bidders will mark the a 
in addition to TEE aed price in face ro gd oO samples 
rated. 
r 
PYrach bid must give the names of all parties inter- 
or parties to it, and no ery Ly 
be permitted to be sub-let or assigned 
other fwd Fag scored the written consent of the Sec- 
e Interi 
lanks for f proposals, w with bond —- wet be 
ica to this 
pom ag rene pective n cedes at which supplies 


agents ain ab Ph, 
are to 
Every bid amounting to the sum of — or over 
must be accompanied with fi or draft, 
payable to the order of the Tt ye of f india 
irs, upon some United Stat spository Or soiv- 
ent national bank, which check it be 
less than five per centum on the amount of supplies 
ed; and in case an er, on 
awarded a con shall fail to ‘the 
same with good and si ent to 
terms on which his bid was le acce) . 
oer at Sortott © the amount so de = 
ani e with 
oe oat e a ary; butif such contract shall be 
as afor arned to the draft check s0 
quly cited shall be returned to the bidder. 


ch bidder r ne de: gnats ~ ‘is place a Casinos, 
cations receiv 
the same to be entered in his contract crehowld one be 








— are invited, as follows: 

cee Averaging pounds for the first six th azerced ded to bidd of New 
and 1,000 ao popnds Sr the remaining six months. York to furnish a New York reference with their bids, 
Second. Averaging 1,000 pounds for the’ whole and also their address while in that city. oat oi 

. h ecution of the 
For the Upper Snes pai mo agen- ania fits full amount for the faithful ‘orm- 
good table cattle wil ance thereof, with two or more sureties, whose suf- 
The delivery of - - = mus commence at pone ficiency must ed by a United States Judge or 
~ the Tiward is given, and th be continued LE ropoaals should be inclosed in an envelope, ad- 
not oftener than monthly upon the written or- | dressed to the undersigned and indorsed “Proposals 

ders of the Department, at such time — a such | for Su plies for Indians. 
awe Setiosble, the cattle for use dt as Se th Bidders ar — be t ot ap met 
e 

will be opened, in the sence of the 
Carved! igneene fe a bids dian ‘Commissioners - a Committee to 


be etreering. any e part of the 
Bb 2 ms r, he will be required to sree the 


tie in the vicinity of the Agency, to be 

uid it be ascertained ed that he ob poe 
collecting cele in the vetnity fant cponae or should 
will purchase or cause to be purchs Beef Cattle 


from sound wheat, and to 
Fvered in g00d. Srene comme — ae sack to be 
Gy aren sweet and put up in 

~ Fran et ne to be delivered in double sacks. 

: hve Cotes to be delivered in barrels full head- 

; Lard end awed, and in tin cars opn- 

; from five to ten each. 
‘eTne Pork m Sve fo sen Bovwith anciron hoop steach 








d the Secre the Interior, as 
ns soon as the, AY for receiyin the same cored have 
expired. as and the Will ss soon 

as practicable. 

EDW. P. SMITH, Commissioner. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


Corner of 15th street, 


DAM & SANBORN, Proprietors. 


HICKS & SMITH, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAS LPS al 


42 SOUTH STH AVEN 
NEAB BLEECKER 8T SrRERT, MEW? 
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THE PRESIDENT’S FINANCIAL 
VIEWS. 


THE letter of the President to Senator 
Jones, of Nevada, accompanied with a mem- 
orandum of his views in regard to financial 
legislation, when taken in connection with 
his veto of the Currency bill passed by Con- 
gress, leaves no doubt as to the position 
which he means to take. The question is 
settled that no inflation scheme can obtain 
his sanction. The discussion of the subject 
in Congress, as well as in the public press, 
has evidently thrown light upon the Presi- 
dent’s mind and brought his views into a 
clearer and more sharply-defined shape. He 
now plants himself squarely and boldly 
upon the proposition that it is the duty of 
the Government to take measures for a re- 
turn ‘* to a specie basis at the earliest prac- 
ticable day.” The suggestions of the Presi- 
dent’s memorandum with a view to attain 
this end, as well as to reform and improve 
our currency system, are the following: 

1. He proposes that the acts of Congress 
making Treasury notes a legal-tender should 
be repealed, thereby depriving these notes 
of the legal-tender quality and reducing 
them to the character of merely promissory 
notes. He names the first of July, 1875, as 
the period when the repeal should take 
effect. 

2. He proposes that provision be made 
“that ata fixed day—say July 1st, 1876— 
the currency issued hy the United States 
should be redeemed in coin on presentation 
to any Assistent Treasurer, and that all the 
currency so redeemed should be canceled 
and never reissued. For this purpose he 
would authorize the issue of bonds payable 
in gold, and bearing such a rate of interest 
as would command par in gold, to be sold 
in such sums from time to time as might be 
needed to supply the Treasury with an ade- 
quate amount of coin for greenback re- 
demption. 

8. He suggests that ‘‘from and after the 
date fixed for redemption no bills, whether 
of national banks or of the United States, 
returned to the Treasury to be exchanged 
for new bills should be replaced by bills of 
less denomination than ten dollars, and 
that in one year after resumption all bills of 
less than five dollars should be withdrawn 
from circulation, and in two years all bills 
of less than ten dollars should be with- 
drawn,” 

4. ‘*By rigid economy and taxation 
where taxation can best be borne” the 
President would “ provide for an excess of 
revenue over current expenses.” . This 
would secure a surplus of ‘‘coin to meet 
demands on the Treasury for the redemp- 
tion of its notes, thereby diminishing the 
amountof bonds needed for that purpose.” 
‘** All taxes after redemption begins,” the 
President thinks, “ should be paid in coin 
or United States notes. This would force 
redemption on the national banks,” 

5. These measures, or some other meas- 
ures suited to work out the same results, 
being adopted, the President then sees “ no 
danger in authorizing free banking without 
limit.” By ‘‘ free banking” we suppose he 
means bankiug without any restriction 
upon the amount of bank issues, accom- 
panied at the same time with the guaranty 
now required for those issues, and also with 
some system that will secure an efficient 
bank-note redemption not only over the 
counters of. the banks, but also at the prin- 
cipal center or centers of trade. The Pres- 
ident does not explain what be means by 
“free banking ”; yet we presume that these 
ideas are included in his view of the sub- 
ject. Free banking without redemption is 
simply a system of inflation, and to this the 
President is opposed. 

We have thus given the salient points of 
the President’s memorandum in regard to 
national finances. Of course, the inflation- 
ists of the Morton and Logan school are 
not pleased. Their scheme is most efféct- 
ually checkmated by the President’s atti- 
tude, yet the great body of people will 
heartily endorse the end at which he aims. 
Whether the measures which he suggests 
are the ones to be adopted is another ques- 
tion. Upon this point we shall at sditaae 
thing to say hereafter. His general 
“fe one of assurance to the country shad. oe 








wild and reckless schemes of inflation can 
be put into action during his presidential 
term ; and this just. now is a very important 
point. 
FIRE INSURANCE, A GREAT 
FOREIGN INSTITUTION. 


One of the largest and most popular fire 
insurance corporations in the world is the 
“North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company, of London and Edinburgh, G. B.” 
Its total cash assets amount to over $27,- 
000,000. Its agency in this city embraces 
the very best and strongest names, who are 
worthy of all confidence for integrity and 
liberality.’ In the great fires in Chicago 
and Boston the losses of this company 
amounted to nearly two and a half million 
of dollars, and yet they were all promptly 
and fairly adjusted. We have known: for 
many years Mr. Ezra White, the manager- 
in-chief of this giant institution in New 
York, and believe that under his conserv- 
ative and vigilant management it will 
steadily grow in popularity all over the 


country. 
EE 


MONEY MARKET. 


Some little excitement was created in 
Wall Street, just at the close of last week, 
by the publication of a memorandum of the 
President’s opinions in relation to the cur- 
rency and finance generally, which he had 
confided to Senator Jones, of Nevada. 
There was nothing new in the opinions ex- 
pressed by the President, as he has taken 
pains to let Congress know what he would 
like to have done and also what. he will not 
approve. But, the new Secretary of the 
Treasury not having in any manner com- 
municated his opinions to the public, it was 
not knowa whether he favored a contrac 
tion or an expansion policy; and this declara- 
tion by the President, though not officially 
made, has been supposed to reflect the 
ideas of Secretary Bristow. Whether they 
do or not is not of much importance, for 
he must administer the affairs of his office 
in conformity with the laws, let his opin- 
ions be what they may. If he would 
withdraw the $26,000,000 of currency issued 
by Secretary Richardson, he could not do it 
until he had got the greenbacks in his 
possession, and, seeing what the payments 
and receipts of the Treasury must be, it is 
not easy to see how he can afford to cancel 
$26,000,000 of currency unless he should 
makea loan for the purpose. The President’s 
opinions were modestly expressed, and a 
very clear intimation was made by him 
that a discussion of them might cause a 
change in some points. But Wall Street 
took a rather serious view of the 
matter, and the “bulls” in gold 
were frightened. The price of gold 
had averaged about 111§ during the 
week and the sale by the Sub-Treasury on 
Thursday of $1,500,000 was made at an 
average of 111}; but on Saturday the 
opening price was 111g and before the 
close of the day it dropped off to 1104, 
and the week closed at that point, with a 
pretty general feeling that another drop 
would be witnessed in the coming week. 
The stock market was less affected than 
the Gold Room, and, though prices weak- 
ened for awhile, they soon recovered, as 
they could hardly fail to do with money at 
23 to 8 per cent. on call and a large “short” 
interest in many of the active stocks being 
known to exist. The points that we gave 
recently in relation to Western Union Tel- 
egraph have been verified by the action 
of the directors, at their semi-annual meet- 
ing, in declaring a quarterly dividend 
of 2 per cent.; and, although they do not 
advertise that this dividend will be con- 
tinued, it is well understood that it will be, 
and the stock will before long advance to 
the level which other dividend-paying 
stocks of a similar standing occupy in the 
market. Adams Express, for example, 
which pays the same dividend—2 per cent. 
quarterly—sold for a long time at about 
par, and is now selling at 107 to 109; New 
York Central, which pays 4 per cent. semi- 
annually, is selling at 97 to 98; and Rock 
Island, which pays the same as Central, 
sells at 95 to 96, and has sold at 115 to 120. 
An 8 per cent. stock is very cheap at par, 
and Western at its present price—71% to 73 
—is equal to 11} per cent. interest It is 


only necessary for investors to believe that 
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it wilk continue its dividends, of 
which those who have the best opportuni- 
ties for knowing entertain no doubt, to sell 
up to par. 

The substitution of General Bristow 


for Secretary Richardson has given great 
satisfaction, although nothing is known 
in relation to the new head of the 
Department beyond his reputation 
as a Keitucky lawyer and the favorable im- 
pression created by him while in Washing- 
ton as Solicitor-General. But everything is 
hoped from him, and we trust he will not 
disappotnt public expectations. Some relief 
rded to the business public by the 
=anaen of Congress to adjourn on the 
22d instant and the indications that notbin 
will be done toward the passage o 
any measure affecting the finances. The 
best thing for Congress to do is to ad- 
journ without doing anything; and if the 
$382,000,000 of greenbacks now outstanding 
py be allowed to remain undisturbed 
for six ipeathe longer the revival of busi- 
ness in the fall would be sure. The market 
for Government securities has been strength- 
ened by Secretary Richardson’s calling in 
000,000 of 5-20s; and the low rates of 
iscount in London have enabled some of 
our railroad companies to complete negotia- 
tions for loans which had been suspended 
‘when money was dearer. The Bank of En- 
gland has reduced the minimum rate of dis- 
count to 8 per cent. and money does not 
rule outsife of the bank much above 23 per 
cent. First-class business paper, with 60 to 
90 days to run, is readily negotiated in Wall 
Btreet at 5 to 6 per cent.; but there is still a 
good deal of good business paper bought by 
the banks, through their agents, at 8 to 10 
per cent. _zregh 
QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANE STOCKS 
SATUEDAY, JUNE 6TH, 1874. 
Offered. Asked. 
America .........secee000-151 
r American Exchange....... — 
Butchers’ and Drovers’....128 


eeee cecseeeeeerers 


Chatham 
Chemical ......00+00+++-1014 
800 






City... sccccecccees seveee 

Ci S soe oo6 -.129 
Commerce... 121 
Corn Exchange. .128 


Fourth National...vv--s-105 
BE naionenee oop enkeeue 
Gallatin National. .........128 
German Americap......... 

Gold Exchange...........-110 


a ESR Rae eee _ 
TRROWEE 6 0 i os v's de Sbcte'sced 1014¢ 
lenpoaanen’, and Traders’... — 
Manvhattan..... 


Manuf’s and Merch’ts’.... 398{ 
Marine...ccccccccccsesccse — 
Market. .2 oc. coccceccodced ello 
Mechanics’.............. - 136 
Mech’cs Banking Assoc’n.. 90 
Mercantile........s.seeees — 


1B BRESI 81811 | SERB i | BES 









8t. Nicholas....... 

State of New York... : 
desmen’s..... ..++02.-.148 

Union ....ccccccccccecee cs LBOG 


Merchants’........-.. .120 
Merchants’ Exchange..... 110 115 
Metropolitan .........e00. — 1381¢ 
OBBAU 2... cccccccccccsccccce “= 105 
ae 4 i uss sacosandess ari = 
. National ange.. 
Ninth ee ae iced 101 
North River...... eS edeotes sae 85 
POCIRG, 06:0 00 vices abs deuce ~ 
bs or nonengesengesessn. 147 
Republic........ etececcesstaeee ~~ aan 
Shoe and Leather.........150 160 
110 
110 
150 
138 





Jmpeoved — Interest semi- 
Send for circular to 
oP a RIM &O CO., Falls City, Neb. 


INGS IN WALL STREET, EX- 
WHER, BOR stock operations on small capital.’ Sam- 


Pia vee mercatae Leg * fy at le mane 
of tat Tag nd fo for notations and explan- 


ees and Brokers, 
2 Wall Street, corner Broadway, New York. 


GEO. OPDYKE & CO.,|": 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECEIVED. 
DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, OREDITED 


«22 PER CENT NET on First-class Real Estate 
“ist M 2 n im 








COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST pies 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SP: 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 896 and 3988 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7. 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars 
purplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 

SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 


@. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 


M.K.JESUP,PATON & CO. 


- BANKERS, 
Union Building, No. 52 William St., 


NEW YORK. 


eines nel Ean chiiadve aera 








CHICAGO REAL ESTATE AND LOAN 
AGENTS. 


P. B We. 
R. LANCHARD & CoO ' 








Jj4* B. GOODMAN & CO., 
73 Dearborn Street. 





MOREY & MAGILL, 
GNYDER & LEE, 
N. B. Cor. Monroe and Lasalle Streets. 


Ww" D. KERFOOT & 
Money loaned and property Vashington stock. 


TT Clark Street. 











KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
atall points ye home andabroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. 


1 000, 00 ACRES of the Le 


wane? Seen ares 
w 
a a 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


Corner Pine pe N asa ‘ste, New York, 
CIRCULAR NOTES ana “TRAVELING CREDITS, 
TE at ees Da anit of pot Oe yori. 
TRANSFERS OF it b ELEGRAPH to 

BURO: AST. 


Accounts of Country bacieen poset 
on favorable terms. won 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT 


While bonds and stocks are the footballs of brokers, 
PER sem 











can tnapade thelr algonate cory tend es to cetee, 
H m™m) 
ask our New York Bank. Gur is duooys at 
par New York, because P at maturity. 
ve loaned millions, and not has ever been 
7S pate sO AES cS. 5 A 





HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway, co corner Cedar St. 


Capital..................-8400,000 00 
Surplus........ ........-. 685,337 60 





Assets, Jan.1, 1874..$1,085,337 60 
1 REMSEN Pane BOOnT, President 
‘RY KIP, Assistant Secretary 


TRAVEL. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 








Courtlanat streets, as follows: 
Bares E.4 Harris) Fuesure, Go West and 
and Pe Bungay, Sand €30 3 4 ea 
pen son Ay Mir Line, at $0 be ~ ek 


M. Sunday 9 P.M. For Baltimore a Ww 
ashington ted Express, 9.30 A 


iy. 

for elp! 8:40, 9:30 5 
merece eat te MES EAS 
> saan M. Sunday, 


ihre 
sana 


resi ce catia 126 1% 2:80, 3:10, 


ne 5:40, 6, 6:1 
ane pon 60, an 490 bo 
1 ym Perth Amboy, $ and Mio A. m., 


reek RAPUAIB att at 


For Reward at 6, So 
10, 3: 
Es es a ah oon 


Fo Millsto and 4:30 P. 

For Lambertville and Flemington, 9:30 A. wend sr. P.M 
Belvidere d 

M., 12.30, 3 and 6: ea 


7:30 and 9: 
For Freehold, Ta. M., 2 tua soon 
For Jamesburg, Pemberton, and See no 


12:35 eee aE TS reg agent 
fay Washington and i isaitsmore Ive 
1027 F. a; Sunday. 64 copa 
inet Fm. From ‘Philadelpht a 65, 
Git a, ie einday Bt i:do 50 
10:21 P.M; "Stinday, 82%, 6006 dor bored 16 ke ae. 
and 10:27 P. 
Ne 
Rieke tc, 5,2 ree eet Coltcents 
streots. Ticket Office, No. 8 Battery 


D. M. BOYD. Js 
A.J. CASSATT, 


General Manager. 


ACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 
TO CALIFO JAPAN, AND CHINA, 
ANAMA. 


RATES OF PASSAG 


(incl all necessaries for the tri 
New Yorkto San cisco—$50, 1b Parren . 
Sian Francisco to Yoko 150 Ge 7 


San Francisco 40 Ei Ko 1d. 
Steamers | leave Pier North River, New York, as 





P. Griffin, June 2th, at 12 noon. 
aor Gt SMe bows rt 3d, Cy noon. 
alternate Saturday, calling’ a t Kingston, 
py gcting with Zl steamers for Con 
stgnmners, for Srolens and. way passongers, wil 








be dispatched on intervening ecessity 
ST EAMERS LEA VESAN FRANCISOO for JAPAN 
and CHINA as follows: 

JAPAN........20++2020+ Jane 18th 
GREAT REPUBLIC June 27th 
And Bor reigns alternate on find oe 
af CoS Smccton wharf foot of Canal st, 





soe eee 


Trains leave New York, from foot of Desbrosses and 


Weekly Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Streets, 
New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—There have been sales of several in- 
voices of Rio at fair prices and a moderate jobbing 
trade at very irregular figures. The sale of 1,000 bags 
Santo and 1,000 bags Costa Rica advertised for Tues- 
day proved to be a mock-auction affair, a jobber buy- 
ing them in for the seller; and the sale advertised for 
Wednesday of 5,400 bags Rio was at the last moment 
bea ena o ery sha disgust of the brokers, who 
lged orenings in set potting at les 








Barepe, Bad & tenten — @ market, and 
cannot now be made to as good an advan- 
early in the bos.. ice goods 
are firm, while low es are in favor of the buyer. 
Old Gov ee vn are firm and choice Brown 


FISH AND SALT.—Mackerel are in good jobbing 
demand. Dry Cod are dull. Box Herring are scarce 
and prices are firm. Salt.—The mark: 
with Liverpool Fine. Bulk is dull. yeast 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FRUITS.—There has 
been a fair demand for Foreign Dried, at unchanged 
prices. Raisins remain firm. Currants are steady: 
Turkish Prunes are in fair demand at quotations. 
Sardines are held with more confidence. Domestic 
Dried Fruits.—There is not much business, but prices 
are well supported on account of light stocks. 

SUGARS.—There has beena good demand during 
the entire week for all grades of Refined Sugars, and 
prices, have advanced fully \& ct. over last week’s 
quotations, the pen sy closing strong at our figures. 


motations, as compared with a k 
ago.are much bh igher, which is owing to the tact'that 
off in the crop, 

though the stock is largely in excess of inst year. 4 
MOLASSES.—There has been a good inquiry for 
New Orleans, and with a diminishing stock prices are 
a shade firmer. — Molasses has been quiet for 
boiling purposes. Grocery grades in fair demand at 
— prices. = Molasses continues 


SYRUPS.—The market for medium and low grades 
has caren | been dull, more especially the low 
count tot woe pduction ar A he i 
: ion. Fine eavy- 
bodied goods are demand and wanted. ed 

RICE.—There has been a fair trade in Carolina at 
steady prices. East India kinds.—The market has 
been quiet at unchanged prices. 

SPICES.—There was a steady and moderate demand. 
Nutmegs remain firm. Cloves are irregular and in 
buyers’ favor. Pepper is steady. 

TEAS.—There has been but little doing in invoices, 
with a light jobbing trade and fair demand from retail 
dealers. The market is in favor of the buyer on 
most grades of goods, as is usual at this season. 
Greens remain in moderate demand and fine goods 


+ can be bought at relatively low figures. Japans are 


selling steadily for consumption at unchanged prices, 
Oolongs are relatively + as compared with other 
Fa and we sotiee eae 

dealers to chases at the low prices rul- 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Flour.—The features of our 
market are unchanged from those of the last week. 
Liberal prompt arrivals and a very moderate export 
demand have effected a reductio: f 
liberal concessions are made to to soll. See 

GRAIN. ee re has been more activity in 
the Wheat m vals more limited, a gee 
demand and « a siecling in in freights favoring the se 

BUILDING MATERIALS.—Cement is jobbing at 
$5.25 to $5.50 per bbl. from the yard. Bath Brick.— 
Sales of 3580 boxes at 80 to 9cents. Lumber.—The 
market is very dull for all descriptions. Flooring 
Boards, $30@$32. Hardware.—Trade is _ still 
Wrvughg iron sem, Gun oid Wate Ping may 2s 

juol r cen! 3. 

q pe! ‘ outms- 

COTTON.—The market since our last for Cotton on 
the spot has been dull, but closes firm. The sales com- 
prise 1,016 bales, of which 532 were taken for spinning 
and 484 on speculation. The transactions for future 


delivery have been fair and pices ove fxm. The sal 
me A te 33,000 bales at 17 9-160. cente-besis 


Spgs Se gp daty Pree 
‘or mA - Or 
16@17 27-32 f ~z-tty and 17 21-32@ 


17 far totenber. We quote 
WEW YOrA CLASSIFICATION. 
a ana ‘ew 
Mobile. Orleans. Texas. 





per Ib Seal 1 5 
Good g veal d Ordinary. 8 ix Tr7-16 if 16 
w Middling.......... 115% ix : eee he 
BEB 18% By 


Bota. 
Total import in May..........2.-2....000++ 
Total import since Ist September........., 861,002 
Export from New ork from ist to dist Ma: : 


Codbelnes. 568i obcdicdiaes. eceaewe bales....16,111  55,(2g 


HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides,—The market i® 
dull and prices are nominal. Leather.—Hemlock Sole 
is in fair demand and prices arefirm. Crop is in good 
demand at 34 to 37 comes. 





HOPS.—The market ie very dull. We note sales of 
125 bales at 25 to 35 cents. 

LIVE STOCK.—The market for Beef Cattle was 
firmer during the past week. A few choice Steers 
sold at 13 cents to dress 58 pounds. Rough Texans 
sold at 9X cents to dress 55 to 56 pounds to gross cwt. 
Milch Cows were in light supply and sold at $50 to $99 

Veal Calves were lower; sold at 





lar. Iron.—Scotch Pig is dull. In American Pig there 
is no change. New Rails, Steel, may be gorse ole 


$100 currency at the mills. Scrap is 
but quiet at 8 orga 
soe yey { and 8% net, gold, Seles 
Oadiics-a pets cchgaiaid siacacoile: are un- 
changed. Coal.—The market for both Foreign and 
Domestic continues dull, but prices remain steady. 
—The jo trade is fair pes puvelnesters 


in r and prices are. w 
to Seta. § Short 65 to 7 cts; ye 


OILS AND NAVAL STORES.—Oils.—Linseed is im 
fair demand at easier prices. Prime Winter Lard ts 
firm. Onve is steady. Spite. Turpentine is in fair de- 
mand. m. Strained sin is quiet. Petroleum.— 
The ky demand is moderate and prices are lower. 

PROVISIONS.—The market for the Hog product 
has been quiet but firm. Beef is dull and prices 
favor buyers. 


WOOL.—The market is still very dull. 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


ASHES.—The moruet is Foe ae. steady and un- 
changed for both kinds. 


Pote, Sirst SOLUS. .....cocreccoecvesseseccosdesesss 6x@— 
Pearis, first sorts = 


BEANS.—We can report little change in poate. 
Medium are in light demand, but holders are firm in 
ete petas. Pea Beans are in fair demand. We 








«disci, ae —The uti cnunadisiil we 
quote : 
Brush, Short Green. 





ed and Red-tipped 


BUTTER.—State has arrived moderately and the 
gumees has been good. Welsh Tubs have also 
ood demand ane | are firm. Facto: 


‘avorable fo throughout the country. 
Dairymen who hold for high prices this spring an 
summer wi ly to be losers next ter 
ceipts, 18,6 ‘e quote: 

BUTTER. 


i 
State, fancy pails, to grocers: 
yeaa > pea | ma d Creamery 


State, Welsh tubs, 



















vania . 
k Mich. choice, selected. . 
¢ Mich. factory, good to to prime.. 
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33555 S535'0 
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firkins yellow he 
Western, arkins, air color, - Bag 

subs, ZOO ee 
Western, tubs, fair 1 2@%8 














CHEESE.—Receipts have largel 
home demand for “aay 8 and Western Factory 
has been fair. The Western Cheese are giving fair 
satisfaction, but many < cd thems are AE Ta and 
sell slowly in consequen ¥ 
‘We quote: 

















te ry, fine.......... 15 315% 
Siete pactery, good to prim “14K@15 
State ry, 14 eis 
State Factory, Ls a immed (i i 














8ta ty good. ris] 
Ohio mOLory,, flat t, good to pri seuss. «+ -134%@Mu 
Ohio Factory i at, fair to gOOd.......06. o0..--124@I13K 
Ohio Factory, skimmed............++--0seessees 56 @8 


ere is a good deal of State stock on hand, 

ht at inside figures; but strictly 

estern, Erste bela are gen- 
Prime at 1634 to 17 cts. 


-- 1T4@18 
ve een” 
2, 







comm single barrels, per me 
State and maneyivesie. neeese 
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Canadian bes ‘sa doa abies 
ick Eggs, 

“oe deg per doz. 

FRUITS.—Dried Apples tre a and less 

— We hear of little imass of any other 

Bin and no char<e of prices isrepexted. We quote: 

Apples — 1873, Giteed.-.. 


“ 


GREEN FRUITS. awe Apples offering. Strawber- 
ries are in free receipt and sags mas bt one lower. Goos- 
bus. 


berries are seling at . We quote: 
les 
Sees, Roxbury, per DDI............ssee08 - 2 @10 


berries 
Maryland an and as De. seedlings, = “2 























ik, Beedl t - Mee 
orfo Ng, PEF Qt.......00-+-+- * 
orfolk, C er at QE. wn renccnenceee eee 3 % 
peanuts, N o — -- $08 2% 
Pr in ime, ooo a 
oy \ in Pood we <0 & ee 300 
5 ap bree TA ay 79 O38 
Pecans, Der ID....--- Ssdiiaataihl - 1K@ 85 

VEG NT ARE RS Seats ston Sealilindiien’ 
mach lower. Asparagus very plenty. New Carrots 

per crate. We quote: 

per 200 

Cab New, Southern, per bbl 2 5 
ag ak * => Sivicccocnees ‘ 
String Beans. Charleston, per crate.. 2 
Cucum 2 
ec ae eg! per crate. ¢ 
eee. Jersey, per dozen bunches 1 
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PEAS.—Canadian White Peas are quiet. 
Peas are scarce. We quote: 





Peas. Southern b.-e., per + bush: beg.w....s- 





' por. —Old have io 4 
much OMS ow Goutbere ai ‘mos er 
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H. K. THURBER & C€0., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Streets 
New York. 


Our qa'es Butter and other Produce 
eset tee of, Grocers — to ae | or Shippers 
We th usual facilities for 


erefore possess 
the full ft earhet value for all goods co} 





att on try, ete., 185 1 per 
king-piates in, otc. 24 Per on | Oe ice. 





& C. E. GOODRICH. 


91 Murray street, W. Y., 


Commission Merchant in Flour. Tae 
Beans. Butter, Cheese, Eggs, D 
Fruits, and le _ ~ of soma 


try Prod 
Prompt attention to all, Sondtahaienna ins 
ss Drices by letter. ‘Stencil Plates fur- 


be ay in townand count 
FRA oF to ers jE nos ad or the. fare 
thn oy prices and in- 
Address 


agents. Send f linporters circular. 
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within said port as established by the act 
of Congress of March 24,1799. The party 
thus summoned may, if he sees fit, file an 
objection to the jurisdiction of the Chamber 
of Commerce, which at once terminates the 
whole proceeding ; but. if no objection be 
filed by either contestant the Chamber of 
Commerce acquires jurisdiction over the 
matter involved. Jurisdiction being thus 
secured, each party has the right to nom- 
imate one person to sit with the arbitrator. 
The three together form the board of ‘arbi- 
tration to hear and determine the whole 
case. Theaward of this board; after hear- 
ing the whole matter upon sworn testimony, 
is final and may be legally enforced, like 
judgments rendered by the courts. The 


object is to ‘secure speedy and equitable 


settlements between contending -partiés, 
without compelling either in the outset to 
accept this mode of settlement. 

Such tribunals of commerce are by, no 
means an untried experiment. They have 
long existed in Europe, though. with very 
considerable diversity in their organization. 
In France, Belgium, and some other Eu- 
ropean countries the members of the tri- 
bunal consist. wholly of merchants. In the 
German states a lawyer is selected to pre- 
side over the court. In some countries the 
mercantile and in others the Jegal element 
prevails in the organization of these courts; 
and in some the two elements are combined 
in equal proportions. Whatever may be 
the composition of the court, the one great 
object aimed atis to shorten the processes 
of law in the settlement of disputes among 
merchants, while securing substantial 
equity between the parties. The results in 
other countries prove the method to be 
eminently wise and useful. We cannot 
doubt that a like experience will follow 
from its trial in this city. The appoint- 
ment of so competent an arbitrator as ex- 
Judge Fancher, to be associated with two 
mercantile experts, promises well for the 
success of the system. 


(RRR 
DRY GOODS. 


No material change can be reported in 
the general conditions of the market, and 
even the usual decline in trade at this 
season of the year does not seem to be so 
apparent as it has usually been, which 
justifies the opinion that the demand for 
goods will not be altogether stspended even 
in midsummer. This is the natural conse. 
quence of the moderate purchases made in 
the spring, which bas the further advantage 
of leading to prompt payments and fewer 
risks on the part of the jobbers. That an 
early and active fall business: may be 
counted upen to a certainty is the 
general feeling, and this will be 
sufficient to sustain those: whose spring 
business was not quite up to their ex- 
pectations. There is no speculative . disposi- 
tion among the large jobbing houses and 
the manufacturers show no desire to make 
forced sales. Prices, therefore, are steady, 
although the demand for staple productions 
is very light. But the best element in the 
calculations for the future isthe confidence’ 








of the best extra quality, for immediate de: 
livery, at 5% to 5f cts. 

The demand for prints has very consider- 
ably fallen off; but there is still a good deal 
doing in the light effects, at the reduction 
of prices which was reported last week. 
Arnold’s “fancies” are now offered at 8} 


cts. The bordered styles of the same make | 


are unchanged. 

Ginghams have been active dtl the 
week, in consequence of ‘‘ drives’? by some 
of. the larger jobbing- houses in certain 
makes. H. B. Claflin & Co, have been sell- 
ing Off their spring styles of Bates ging- 
hams at 9} cts. by the piece or package. 
The agents’ prices of the new styles of 
Bates ginghams are unchanged. 

Printed lawns and percales are still sell- 
ing freely for the season, at steady prices 
for the favorite marks. The weather is 
favorable for goods of this class, 

Cotton duck isin fair demand, but without 


‘large sales, at unchanged prices. 


Cotton drills are in steady demand at un- 
changed quotations, but the sales are on a 
moderate scale and mostly for home con- 
sumption. The export demand is light. 


Osnaburgs are not in more than ordinary 
demand at this season of the year, but 
prices are steady and the sales small. 

Corset jeans.are selling to a moderate ex- 
tent and at stendy prices; but the demand 
is limited to the immediate wants of current 


trade. 
Cambrics are in small demand and the 


prices of the leading makes of flat-fold have 
been reduced half cent a yard. 

Cotton flannels are in better demand than 
usual at this season of the year, particularly 
for the low-priced goods. In all other de- 
partments of domestic cottons the market 
is quiet and the demand small; but prices 
are steady and without indication of any 
immediate change. 

In domestic woolens there is-no marked 
change to report; but a gréater degree of 
activity is noted in the demand for heavy 
weights of cloths, bat the sales are not 
large and prices remain without change, 

Doeskins are in slightly better demand 
for small lots, with considerable sales in the 
aggregate at steady prices. 

For fancy cassimeres of medium and 
fine grades there is a better demand; with 
larger sales, but low grades of fancy cassi- 
meres are neglected and Prices are not firm. 


In light colors and in some job lots, there: 


have been sales at lower rates than the 
quotations. 

Satinets continue dull, with a very lim- 
ited demand and unchanged prices. 

Kentucky jeans are selling slowly and in 
small lots at steady prices. The demand 
for goods of this class is very limited. 

Foreign dry goods are, of all descriptions 
except the few summer fabrics adapted to 
city trade, very quiet. Even for the most 
desirable styles the demand is small and 
prices are only nominally steady. But in 
millinery articles there is a slightly firmer 
feeling, and ribbons, which have been ex- 
ceptionally dull, areselling at better prices. 
The finer qualities of dress goods are firmer 
in price, but the lower qualities are neg: 
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lected al altogether.» AL 
are rer ip at preset t th 
been!stich #falling off duribe the present 
andyther past two years that, it is not un: 
likely'that a latge increase’ will take’ ‘place ‘ 
in' the next two of three montis. “The im® ' 
ports’ for the first eleven ‘months Of the 

year efiding with’ May’ were) for 1872, 
$134, 182,961; for 1873, $120,955,449; for 
1874, $101,555, 455. ; 

The following &hows the imports of for- 
eign dty goods and general merchandise at 
the ) port of New York for the week ending 
June Bth and since the beginning of the 
year’s 


For'the Week. 182. 1873. 1874. 
Dry Goods, . . «+ $1,086,419 $986,823 $1,926,609 
General Merchandise: 5,096,580 6,895,408 6,988,729 





Total for week....5... 999 $6,382,231 $8,265,338 
Previously reported. :196,205,553. 186,260,579 — 178,706,890 


“Biicé Tah. 1......$202,888,552 $192,642,810 | $187,072,228 
The HertiWrig are the dry goods imports 
melded in the above for the same period: 





‘For the week. 1872, 1873. 1874 
Entéreéd at the port... ee $986,823... $1,826,600 
Thrown on market... 856,973 1,247,788 1,298,529 

Since Jan. 1. 


Entered at the port,. es 497,862 $59,843,340 $50,960,571 
ThrOwh'on market... 67,772,478 61,245,001 83,732,063 


The following is the cotton movement for 
the week: 


Exported to— 
Heceipts. Stock. G’t B’n. Con’t. 
Wew Orleans........sese0s ) 5623 76,994 9,094 1,710 
Wis <coscesaca @ Gas . 838 . 16,334 
GAlVeEStOMs.. ....,.00000 vee 915 13,087 “868 1.328 
Savannah... 1,736 15,908 2125 + cess 
Charleston, ...cese0-e00s + 1,373 10,720 ‘piesa ae 
New York. .00..snesesnsb ae 2,953 125,621. 2,820 
Boston, Phila.,and Balt. 2,743 40,310 Rig 
Total this week....... 16,081 298,924 "y440t 8,218 
Préviously reported..... 3,618,854 ....... 1,691,241 988,385 





Total since Sept. 1, 1873. .3,634,935 298,924 1,705,648 041,603 
3ame time last year......3,393,358 267,805 1,680,857 757,116 116 
EXXCOSB ys: «dedéssseeessbense. MAL,STT 81,119 24,791) 194,487 











Extraordinary Bargains 
IN 


LYON S SILKS. 


A. T, Stewart & Co,|-2 


HAVE OPENED 
350 Pieces 


(' Paney Silks, 


Repdived. $n Saturday last, at $1, $1.15, and $1.25 
per yard ; good valug 1.25, $1.50, and $1.75 per yd. 


ars 


A case of 


Black Lyons Silks 


a wont Yeliable quality, st $2 per yard, extremely 
chee $2.50. 


A choice and desirable assortment of 


Plain Silks, 


Latest Parts Colorings, $1.25, $1.50; $1.75, 
and $2 per yard. Greatly below their Valtie. 

The choicer and more costly qualities of 
as” SILKS at proportionately low prices. 


A es offering a 


Dress Goods 


will be opened on Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue Center Sections, 


Latest Parisian Novelties Just Received. 


REAL FRENCH DE BEIGE, in colorings of 
fran Gray, London Smoke, Drabs, and Dark 
Browns; at 40c., 45c., dnd 50c. per yard. 

ENGLISH ALPACAS, in Summer Colorings, 
at 25c., 3Oc., and 35c. per yard—very much 
under their present value. 

They have also marked down to less than one- 
half,their former prices quantities of Dress Goods, 
in lengths sufficient only for Polonaise. 


Dressmaking, 


under superior management, executed equal in 
styleand finish to the very best Parisian makes, 


Mourning Orders 


executed in ‘from twelve to twenty-four house 
notice. Prices very reasonahle. Promises 
faithfally kept. 


CLOTHS. 


They are also offering the latest novelties in 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
COATINGS AND CA ; 

A large variety of genuine SCOTCH CHE- 
VIOT, 6-4 wide, only $2.50. per yard, recently $3.50. 

Unusual Bargains in Domestic Aivec!s- 
CASSIME 75c.D RK ene ee 

DRILLS; “MARSEILLES, Foreign and 
Domestic WATERPROOF CLOTHS, in all the 
mewcolors .. . . « 





i SE ES 
si— «= aw 2 ow £2 e we 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Hts, _ 
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og the attantion of Laitter to the following 
apiece Lied 


work seems rears iim, olfered at 


‘ok eases, and sleeves beauti- 
reas nent tage neon Offered at $1.90. 





inches 1 mids, 
Ladies’ 


ea ca ‘ot aE ee ais fine amy hwo 


Loi 
fully 


| Ladies. Going to the he Country 
tatni? Und et ost Waiecnee Sian ise Daeee) "Wer 
ethane 
outed our _ a 
hand, These 


Special ati 
80) ment of 


g we are 
iemae pam ae ’ 
= and examine. 


FASHION CORSETS, 
manufactured ssly to our order in Burope 
Saye lly Fe ea 


OU racine 
scalloped ato, at — woven. fine Contille, 86 sa, 


nh is 


oven, 1% bones, silk fan- 
atitened 'Spana bottom, Soalloped, 
“ Fashion F” Cosas, woven, 80 
hone to bene, sii cam Roped, top of "biedael roid- 
red the whole beau y em- 


bro nyisered, offered at a 
“ en, 400 ones, elegantly 
tanstitcned ith embroidered top. and bottom, 


“ Fashion V”.Corset, hand-made, of finest French 
UB, nor 82 8 hones, we side steels, ailk-fanstitched,at 


o po 
ion Corsets, and you will never use any 
PH Aa 
We offer ontpanetioees inducements in 


Black Silks, Black Alpacas, Ladies’ 
and Children’s Suits. 


MILLINERY GOODS of every description, RMAT, 
LACES and TRIMMINGS, PARASOLS. 


heed BARGAINS IN FANS. 


Hing tn or near New tgs A should certainly 
yittn our Esta’ ae eae We will think it a pleasure 

to show you our goods, whether you are ready to 
} Ld or not. 


Wei 
allowin, 
enclosing money 
n 

Post otiee O er. 


Send ‘for our Descriptive Price-list, mailed freé on 
application. 


anes Co.. 


287 AND 289 EICHTH AVENUE, 


. 0. D. to any part of the coun 


menentence. 
th order ladies will save time 
Always send Check, Draft, or 





YORK. 
M. ‘REIMAN & 60. 
25 Union Square, 25 East Fifteeuth St., 
Tharedsy, + 0} with an assortment 
of of beteatns eon i oxtess of the attractions 
of last week, as, in adaition to costinued unusually 
favorable at ction we have made an in- 


com le redu in lepartments, on ac- 
count of ere gt the on hand too bo heavy stocks for the ad- 


vanced 
duced to ous e abeolube gost of the hie: 
Striped Silk Suits, 


n up inthe best manner and most e! 


Reravagore tld st a we aod oer! tae ‘Thoas 
Black Sitk Suits. 


Black Gros Grain Silk Spite, at od with : 
Jaw ge Potopaisen, nit mterie, acai Ov 36 
¥ "eat we om 
92>. Linen, 
} ~ a a Polonaises at hal?’ original 


Pores and aaa Silks. 
ack Gros Grain Biiks at 95c. ee See 


Bellon. men ah eres Eno ge ck and eee on 
5 reduced Our 


LADIES’ mraee Siaasaee UN- 


DERCLOTHING. ° 
Ladies about ct our & the country should certainly 
d ins our pour sage nderwear Depart- 


ent, 08 
ent ind an 0) am with us no@to be 
where in the pe x Tat Sipe 


DRESS —— 
oss ant of terete et si povelties a of Ye = ey 
convince tay ae = _— 


Exe lowest prices for the best.g: 


Parasolsand Suse T TeBialtaw: 


The most novel, elegant, and cheap ever seen on 
Broadway. 
we are pre ti , 


LACES AN 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, Erc., 


Sven apr areordahy taeda - 
Or BEUMAM £09: 


a‘stawe?* JT .A wel 


clan at aang hat ent | 
sad 





ENORIOTS BARGAINS’! 
WHSON-& GREI'S, 


NO. 771 BROADWAY, 


(CORNER OF NINTH STREET). 


SEMI-ANNUAL CLEARING. SALE, 


preparatory to taking stock in/all departments. 
REDUCTION REAL AND LIBERAL, 


4s they are determined to close out all their SUMMER 
STOCK regardless of price. 


CLOAKS AND. COSTUMES 


at’ Less than Halp Price. 


Ladies’, Children’s, and Infants’ 
Furnishing. Goods. 


1,000 CHILDREN’S OLOAKS, from $3 upward; a 
tremendous sacrifice, 

Infants’ elegant French Embroidered PIQUE 
CLOAKS at $15; worth $35. 

Jét embroidéred CASHMERE POLONAISES, un- 
made, reduced to $15; formerly $30. 

Embroidered LINEN, BATISTE, and BLACK 
GRENADINE POLONAISES, unmade, very Gentygple 
and scareé, at a reduction of 25 per cent. 

1,00 PARIS BOWS, TINS, and RUFFS at 50 cents, 
@ cents, 75 cents, and $1; formerly double. 

10,000 yards WASHING MATERIALS for COS- 
TUMES and POLONAISES, in a variety of styles, all 
reduced to the uniform price of 25 cents, some worth 
more than double. 

STRIPED GRENADINES, 8 cepts. 

te --eaigmaes LINEN GRENADINES, very pretty, 15 


RLACRaRdthiy GRENADINES, from 20 cents to 
% cents 

FINEST ALL-SILK GRENADINES, 75 cents ; worth 
$1.75. 

STRIPED ALL-SILK GRENADINES, $1.25; for- 
merly $2.75. 


BLACK searrii a 


__ BLACK SILKS. 
nila ee ede tee 


| id ores POPLIN fine cmallie. a0 only 15 cents, 


NOTICE.—O ur FRIENDS CUSTOMERS, and GEN- 
ERAL PUBLIC are to examine 
our goods fore p pure asing elsewhere, as we are 
determined to sell and have made enormous reduc- 
tions at this season, when goods are wanted. 


WILSON &CREIC, 


NO. 771 BROADWAY,, 
(CORNER OF 9TH 8T). 


Fashionable 
Dress. Goods. 
A Magnificent Stock 


(UPWARD OF 8,000 PIECES) 





NeW OPEN 


Plain. and, Figured Poplins. 
New colors, at 12i¢., l5c., 16¢., 18c., to 2c. per yard. 


Empress Poplins, 


in all the new colors for Summer Suits, at 306., 3801,” 
85c., 87}4¢., to 0c. per yard. 


MOHAIR GLACE SUITINGS, 


twenty-eight inches wide, for street and traveling 
wear, 25c. per yard and upward. 


SILK AND WOOL DIAGONALS, 


in beautiful shades, from auction, only 8c. ; worth 75c. 
per yard. 


BLACK ALPACAS AND 
- POPLINS, 
from auction, at greatly reduced prices. Examine, 
BLACK FRENCH CASHMERE 
AND DRAP D’ETE, 
to en % cents per ns 
upwai 


W; 1G, PEYTON, . 
v3 and 274 BOWHRY, | 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


309, Sif, and 3112 GRAND 7 


NEW YORK. 


STRAW BONNETS 


and Round Hats. 
IMMENSE PURCHASES. 


PRICES UPSIDE DOWN. 


Hair Hats, 75c., 8c., $1, and $1.13 each. 

Real Leghorns, 8c., $1, $1.25, up. 

Milans, Pedals, Cantons, 25c., 35c., and 45c. 
Chips, 50c.. 75c., $1, to $2. 

Plorida and other Trimmed Hats, 50c. and 75e. 
One thousand of these ready to-day. 


NEW PURCHASES. 


Twenty thousand Boys’, Youth’s, and Men’s Hats at 
50c., 68c., T5c., $1, and $1.25. 


TRIMMED BONNETS. 


Latest and Leading Designs, from $1.50 to $50. 
HATS and. BONNETS Trimmed at the Shortest No- 


EDW. RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 


62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN STREET, 
¢(@ FIFTH BLOCK HAST FROM THE BOWERY. 


E, RIDLEY & SON, 


Lace Department. 


LLAMA LACE SACQUES AND SHAWLS, 
Auction Purchase. 
700-at $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2, to $175 each, 
Examine these: 
Spanish Nets about half last week’s prices. 
Spanish Scarfs, 65c., 75c., 85c., $1 each. 
Spécialties—Yaks, Guipure, and Thread Laces. 
Hamburg Edgings, New Lot—half last month’s 
prices. 


PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS. 


New Purchase—3,500 Boiled and Changeables, at 
$1.25, $1.65, $2. Lowest this season. 

Children’s Blue, Pink; and Ponges at 50c. each. 

Finest Serges and Newest Mountings. Prices. down. 


25,000 Fans. 


Japanese—, 4, 5, 7, 8 cents. 

Linen—Polished Handles, 12, 18, 25 cents. 

2,000 Painted, Extra Large, 45, 65, 75, 9% cents, 

Large Purchase Silk Rens offering at 0c, each, white 
and colors. 

Look at our Dollar Fans. 

Fancy Goods Department Crowded, 


Ribbons! Ribbons! 


Gros Grain, all silk, Nos. 4, 5, 7, 9%; 2, 16. 
8c., 10c., 12c., 15c., 18¢., 20¢. 


SILK RIBBONS CORDED EDGE. 


Nos. 8, 4, 6, % 9 12, 16, 22, 2. 
c.,. 4¢., 60., 8¢., 10c., 12e., lbe., 18¢., 25c. 

7-inch Sashes, 25c., 30c., 35c., 40c. per yard. 

8-inch Sashes, 38c. and 45c. 

9-inch Sashes, 50c., 55c., 65¢. 

New French Flowers. 











New Ostrich Tips. 
Trimming Silks at 38c. per _ up. 


Silk Turquoise and Mign Drabs, at $1 
s, Steels, every 7 desirable 
= be rgb plenty of them $1.5, iis: 5. 


KID GLOVES. 


Two-Button, at 50c., 75¢s, 900., $1, $1.15 a pair. 

One-Button, 25c., 45c. 

Don’t forget our 
“Edward” 





and “Monogram” Glove, 
the best in this city. 
Have all the desirable shades; every pair warranted, 


Best Silver Plated Ware 
: in this city. 


Compare prices before you purchase. 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
IN HOSIERY. 


Summer Hosiery. Summer Underwear 
1000 Dozen Windsor Ties at 12 and lic. 
5,6, T-inch Windsor Ties at 20and % cts: 
Examine Yankee Notion Department, 
Picnic Department, 
Infants’ Carriage Department, 
Housekeeping Department. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
Nos. 309, 311, 311+ Grand st., 
Nos. 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Alien st., 
FIFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 


GRAND ST. CROSSTOWN LINEOF CARS PASSES 
THB BOOR AND CONNECTS WITH EVERY CITY 
CAR AND STAGE ROUTE GOING NORTH AND 
Le SIX MINUTES RIDE FROM CORNER 

‘AY. 


cs ae 











Near Houston Street. ‘= 





Sent by mail or express. 
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LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


(MPORTANT TO EVERY MEBCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING. June &, 1874. 
PRINTS. 
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‘BLEACHED MUSLIN. 
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J, W..Johnston, 
260 GRAND STREET. New Y 
‘Also Hosiery and Men’s Furnishing Goods. Six 
ft Wi tta 
ears ai ad Soret soseane Oe 
te Bix fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for a tJ 


x good 
iding outside of New York a aR 
errs sending the following meas- 
f collar worn 


in 
ad qumberet shoulder er along arm to eo 


d chest, wai wrist umber 
of f plats; ay it fc for studs, or buttons; or of cuff 






‘shirts and Drawers of all the popular makes. 





DEWEY’S 
INVISIBLE DRESS ELEVATOR. 
The most ———_ ar ever 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE C0. 


Broadway, cor. 19th St., New York. 


HABERDASHERY 


DEPARTMENT 
FOR GENTLEMEN AND YOUTH, 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, 
IN SILK, LISLE THREAD, MERINO, AND 
BALBRIGGAN. 
SHIRTS, 
COLLARS, 
and CUFFS, 
READY MADE AND TO ORDER. 


Flannel Traveling Shirts, Linen and 
Silk Kdkfs., Scarfs, Ties, Kid Gloves, 
Lisle Thread and Silk Gloves, etc. 


and all other articles in this line, 
AT LOWEST MARKET PRICE. 


Dress Goods. 
PARIS NOVELTIES. 


Mexicaines, 
Aigerines, 
White Satin-Stripe Bareges, 
For Seaside Costumes. 


PARIS PRINTED 


JACONETS AND ORGANDIES. 
Lyons Foulards, 


75 Cents, former price $1.50. 





Colored Failles, 
Fancy Silks, 
Biack and White Striped Silks, 
Crisaille Silks, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Infants’ 


FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


Full lines now complete of every description of 
French and Domestic Manufacture, 
AT LOWEST MARKET PRICE. 


Wedding Trosseaux 


TO ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE. 


BOYS’ SUITS 


IN LINEN DUCK AND CLOTH. 
* 


HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR 


of every description for 


LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


BLACK SILKS. 


Reduction in Price. 


$3 00 reduced to $2 50. 
$3 50 ws ** $3 00. 


$4 00 “is ** $3 50. 
QUALITY AND FINISH UNEQUALED 


Black Taffetas, 
85 Cents and $f per Yard, 


(Former Price $1 25 and $1 50). 


Broadway, cor. 19th St., New York. 


THE REASON WHY. 


Almost every hour in the day we are asked by dress- 
makers and others in the trade how we can afford to 
sell our 


LINEN, POPLIN, AND SILK SUITS 
ata less price than they can purchase the bare ma- 
terial. 

The facts are that we bought the goods at the early 
peremptory auction sales, when other importing re- 
tailers could not avail themselves of the sacrifice: 
being already stocked. We sell the same quantity 
and 

WE PAY ONE-QUARTER THE RENT 
of other stores of the same size. 

To any thinking person the latter is a sufficient 
reason; but, after actual comparison, 


WE WILL PRESENT A SUIT 


to any responsible lady who will not acknowledge that 
WE. UNDERSELL ANY HOUSE IN THIS CITY 


AT LEAST TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 


BRADBURY BROS., 


Nos. 312 and 314 Bowery, 
One door below Bleecker st. 





R. H. MACY & 60.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL EST. 
&2~ The largest of the kind in the country. 


JUNE CLEARING SALE. 
CLEARING out sale of Situw Goods. 


GEARING? oar sale of Parasols ana San Umbrelles. 
Cas cals Of tpees ee and Embroideries. 


'G out of Housefurnishing Goods. 
G sale of 
ELEAKING out sale of Sitter al — 
out + ver-plated 
CLEARING out sale of Notions and Small Wares. 
out Toilet Articles and Fancy Goods. 
CLEARING out sale of i 
CLEARING out sale of Ladies’ Ties and Neck-wear. 
CLEARING out sale of Stock. 


le id Wilson 
t f Ladies’ Sui 
Gurls Forge Glove (iwo button: ag ee Ev. 
warranted, 








pair Ww Bich mn =e give anew 
that rip or tear in 
It will pay you we: wating om "s every day. 
You have not seen New York if you Save Mot 
been to Macy’s. 


Goods delivered free, as usual. 
fe ttention paid to cash orders by mail or 
at ‘an discount made to milliners, dressmakers, 
@ We have no branch housein any part of the 
United States; never did have one and never will. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


14th Street and 6th Avenue, New York. 


KINZEY S. 


RIBBON DEPARTMENT, 





GROS GRAIN ) — — us 
0. 5,12¢. yard. 

RIBBONS | x. + ste. yara 
IN ALL t No. 9, 15e. yard. 
THE NEW No. 12, 20¢. yard. 
Spring Shades. | No. 16, 2c. yara. 





SIX AND SEVEN-INCH SASH 

RIBBONS, GOOD STYLES, 25c. 

to 50c. yard. 
SEVEN-INCH S8A8H RIBBONS, 
SPLENDID GOODS, 62c. to 96c. 


yard. 
CLOSING OUT A LOT OF SILK 
TIES, 10c., 15e., 25c., Slc., 33c., 


39c. each. 
BONNET AND LINING SILKS, 
from 25c., 50c., 62c., 75c. yard. 
BEADED AND SILK FRINGES, 
at very low prices. 
FINE ASSORTMENT OF FLOWERS. 
STRAW HATS AND BONNETS. 
BARGAINS IN HANDKERCHIEFS. 
BARGAINS IN LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 
MISSES’ AND INFANTS’ UNDERWEAR. 
BARGAINS IN LACES. 
AUCTION LOTS OF YAK, 
GUIPURE, AND POINT LACES. 
SPANISH LACES LOW. 
VALENCIENNES LACES LOW. 
COLORED CLUNY AND MALTESE 
LACES, FOR SUITS, 6c. yard, up. 
PARASOLS ALL THE NEW 8TYLES. 
SILK UMBRELLAS LOW. 
BARGAINS IN HOSIERY. 
BARGAINS in the 
JEWELRY DEPARTMENT. 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
SWISS CARVINGS. 
BAGS, PORTEMONNAIES, Ero. 


GLOVE DEPARTMENT, 


2 AND 8-BUTTON BERLIN GLOVES, 25c. 
LOTS OF KID GLOVES 25c. to 7c. pair. 


ENGLISH SILK GLOVES, in 
1, 2, 8, and 4 Buttons, 
FANS. 
OVER 1,000 DOZENS OF SILK, 
LINEN, and SATIN FANS, 
at ABOUT HALF PRICE. 
LINEN FANS, 8c., 10c., 12¢. 
SILK FANS, 10c., 15c., 25c., up. 
PAINTED SILK FANS, 25c. to $15. 
PAINTED SATIN FANS, 50c. to $25. 
BRUSHES, COMBS, and TOILET 
ARTICLES OF EVERY DE- 
SCRIPTION. 
LLAMA LACE SHAWLS and 
SACQUES, from $3.75 to $40. 


All Orders must enclose 
stamp for Return Post- 
age. Goods sent at once 
on receipt of money or 
Post-office order. 


WILLIAM KINZEY, 
167 and 769 Broadway, 


Corner Ninth St., New York. 





Corner below A. T. Stewart's. 





STERN BROS, 


SIX AVE. AND TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


No. 367 6th Ave., No. 110 West 23d 8t., 
HAVE JUST PER STEAMSHIP 


FOUR ETI AES 
FANS, 


COMPRA Tn Tins BVH D gSPLAYED Fw RICH 


Over 150 Difforent niga ¥ 
46 Cents upto 


ct) 
DOWN TOWN. 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 


RIBBONS. 


t Doubdle-face Roman Sash Rib- 


Gros Grain Sash Ribbons, 
‘all sill jt inches wid at 80c. yard. 
Paris Sash Ribbor 


finest qu: 4? Ay ~F yard. masta 
in all colors & and Tac. yard. 


LOW PRICES. 
Our large and elegant assortment of 


SUN UMBRELLAS 
PARASOLS 


at Fifteen Per Cent. Reduction from Last 
eek’s Prices. 


LACES. 


JUST RECEIVED—OUR OWN IMPORTATIONS— 
Real Guipure Insertions, 
Real Yak Laces and Insertions, 
Beaded Blonde and Spanish Laces, 
Buff, White, and Drab Cluny Laces, 
_ with some very desirable and special] bargains in 
Real Gaipare Hees Pea ee at $1.38 


Spanish Nets and_Laces—Greatly Reduced 
Prices. 


ON THE SECOND FLOOR OF OUR 
SIXTH-AVENUE BUILDING 
a large and elegant assortment of 

Ladies’ Linen and Batiste Suits, 
Misses’ Linen and Lawn Suits, 


INEN AND BATISTH POLONAISHS, 
62 upward. 


LADIES’ “UNDERGARMENTS 


It will pa gue “owen eo Hagen our > Renken 


STERN BROS. 


H O'NEILL & C0. 


3217 and 329 6th Ave. and 20th St, 


IMPORTERS, 
have now open a full assortment of 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


ALL OF OUR OWN SPECIAL Pa A ian 
At Much Below the Market Prices. 


IMMENSE REDUCTION 


IN PRICE OF 


Straw Coods. 


LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


FRENCH CHIP HATS, 


100 dozen CHIP ROUND HATS AND BONNETS, all 
of the finest ity and latest’ 
DRAB, BL and BROWN Genet shapes. 


MILAN BO ROUND HATS ané 


ng Sab te mars, na 
RIBBONS. 


SASH RIBBONS. 
FANCY PLAID 


inch GHOs PORE, nimpomn,¢ 


RAIN SASH RIBBONS, 8c. per yard, 
sorr SILK SASHES. 
FRINGED TO ORDER. 


LACES. 


COLORED CLUNEY LA 








LADIES’ TIES. 


NEW FANCY 
WHITE SILK 
1,000 dozen WINDSOR TIES, at 25c.; we Rea 
All the new Bonnet Materials in the latest 


SPRING SHADES. 


A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


O’NEILL’S, 


397 an@ 329 SIXTH AVE. and TWENTIETH @F. 














‘June 11, 1874] 


BROOKS BROTHERS 


CLOTHIERS, 


have removed from Union Square to the NEW 
BUILDING IN 


BROADWAY, COR. OF BOND ST., 


and invite attention to their new and carefully se- 


lected assortment of GOODS FOR GENTLEMEN’S 
WEAR. 


+ 
BLOOM’S, 
888 Bowery, bet. Bond & Gt. Jones St., 
where always can be found the most desirable arti- 
cles necessary to 


Ladies’ sii Infants’ Out- 
S, 








Only first-class goods S always, atl lowest possible mar- 
Largest and oo f assorted Stock of 
Fashionable Dress Trimmings. 

All kinds of 
Real and Imitation LACES, 


of our own Importation, retailing at wholesale prices. 
SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, REAL FRENCH FLOW- 
‘AND MILLINERY GOODS, 


at our well-known popular low prices. 
Lace. Sac ues, Lace Shawls, Fi- 
‘sy and’ shawis “ 


nd by! ps tare 
2 t in the city. 
Price-List and Samples sent free of charge. 








_THE INDEPENDENT. 





BAILEY BROTHERS, | { 


565 and 567 FULTON STREET, 
Opposite Hanover Place, BROOKLYN, 
ngve now in stock the largest and finest assortment 


WHITE, CHECKED, and 
FANCY CANTON MATTINGS 


in the city, and are selling the same at the want 
market prices. 
Also all the newest and most beautiful patterns Pe 
VELVETS, BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
3-PLYS, INGRAINS, Etc. 
A large line of TAPESTRY BRUSSELS at 
$1.15 per yard. 
DRUGGETS, RUGS, and MATS of all varie- 
ties constantly on hand. 
OIL-CLOTHS for Offices, Halls, Kitchens, 
specialty 


oy : 
BAILEY BROTHERS, 


565 and 567 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


t 
= Wueeer « Wilson, wv cts.; Howe’s, 50 cts., 
r & Baker, 50 cts.,and others in 
close the amount, and Needles _ will returned by 
first mail. Sewing Machine attachments 
and Satins at eaually low rates. Special rates to 


nts. 
~~ BAGLE NEEDLE CO., Watertown, N. Y. 
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ELEGANT EMBROIDERIES, as we desire to close out our entire 


MILLER & GRANT, 879 Broadway, NW. Y. 


uriateutuss 


oS ame hw a a ae a 





PETER STEWART, 


162 Bowery. 


Opening every day. NEW STRAW GOODS. They come direct from my own manufacturers, and this is 
why I can sell them at retail less than jobbers sell them at wholesale. All the newest and most desirable 
shapes in Canton, Milan Cactus, Hair, Italian, and other fancy braids,from 15c.up. A verynice Hat in any 
of the new shapes at 50c., 60c., 70c.,90c. Finest Real Hair, in the newest shapes, at 9c. and $1.12, Imitation 
Black Hair, in all shapes, at 60c. Fine Milan Braids, at 75c., 9c., %c., and $1.10., the,very finest at $147. Hand- 
some Shade Hats, at47c. Newstyles Boys’ Hats, nicely trimmed, at 50c., 60c., and 75c. HAT and BONNET 


FRAMES. 
RIBBONS, FRENCH FLOWERS, LACES, BONNET SILKS in Mignon and Gros de Suez, CRAPES, 


MALINES, and all other bonnet material. 


JET HAT and BONNET ORNAMENTS, in Sprays, Bands, and Slides. 
All hose Goods will be sold to meet the demands of purses at the lowest ebb. 


PARASOLS, 


PARASOLS. 


My connection with one of the largest Manufacturing Companies in this country enables me to confidently 
state that I have the Largest, Handsomest, and by far the Cheapest Assortment of any retail house in this city. 

ALL SILK, 14-inch, 9c. ; 16-inch, $1.25; 18-inch, $1.60; 20-inch, $1.87 ; 22-inch (good umbrella sizé), $2.25. 

EXTRA SILK, 14-inch $1.25; 16-inch, $1.75; 18-inch, $2.25; 20-inch, $2.75; 22-inch (good umbrella size), $3.10. 

Elegant Silk Serge Changeables, in Blue, Purple, and Brown, Silver-mounted, and with handles in Silver, 
Ebony, and Ivory (small umbrella size), $3.25. Size larger, $3.85. Next size larger, $4.65. 


A Handsome Gray Silk Serge Umbrella, $3.95. 


Beautiful silk Ruffled Parasols, for Children, at 9c., $1.15, $1.25, and $1.37. Same for Ladies, $1.70 and up. 


UMBRELLAS. 


The same may be said of these, beginning with a good Seven Rib Crook Handle at 50 cts. 


KID CLOVES, 


my own importation. Excellent quality Two-Button, %c. and $1, in White, Black, Opera, and all the new 
shades. Three-Button, $1.15, in White, in Opera, and all the new shades. Has no equal. Only try one pair 


and you will never go anywhere else for Gloves. 





3 PAIRS BEST 90 CENT GLOVES at $2.50, or $10 per dozen. 
3 PAIRS BEST THREE-BUTTON at $3.30, or $13 per dozen. 


SENT BY MAIL POSTPAID. 


A large line of FRENCH WOVE CORSETS, 16 Bone, 50c., up to 200 Bone, very low. 
‘Also a large assortment of VEILS and VEILING MATERIAL, in DONNA MARIA, PARISIENNE, SPOT 
NETS, BRUSSELS, BAREGES, GRENADINES, SPANISH LACES and SPANISH NETS—ALL SILK—SCARF 


WIDTH, at 50c. per yard and upward. 


LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S DRESS CAPS, HANDKERCHIEFS, HOSIERY, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
RUCHIN' G, NECKTIES, JET JEWELRY in Endless Variety, POCKET-BOOKS, BELTS, FANS, Etc., Etc, 
All goods are sent by mail or express on receipt of amount. 


PETER STEWART, 


162 Bowery, 
BETWEEN BROOME AND SPRING STRELTS, N. Y. 








CARPETS, 


OIL CLOTHS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, ETC. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


NOS. 183 AND 185 SIXTH AVENUE, 


one door below 13th S8t., N. Y. 


Largest assortment in the city, at lowest prices. 
Per Yard: 


TAPESTRY CARPETS, from.. 
BODY BRUSSELS, from....... 


Dil Cloths, English and American, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


REAL LACE CURTAINS, from.......$10 00 per pair. 


GUIPURE LACE CURTAINS, from.... 750 “ 
NOTTINGHAM LACECURTAINS,fr. 250 “ 


WINDOW err HOLLANDS, Etc. 


REPS, SATT CRETONNES HINTZ- 
Es, GIMPS, FRINGES, SRDS 
and TASSELS, 
‘in endless variety: 
LAMBREQUINS AND CORNICES. 


PIANO AND TABLE COVERS. 


N. B.—Parties wishing the above goods should 
call and examine stock. 


TERRY, 


HATTER, 
37 UNION SQUARE. 


ALL THE FAVORITE STYLES FOR 
Gents, Youths, Boys, 
Ladies, Misses, and Children. 


THE FINEST GOODS AT LOW PRICES 
&@” CLERGYMEN FAVORED. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ROCERS’S 


STATUARY. 
‘ Hide-and-Seek 
---Whoop !’’ 


Anew otign for the lawn. 
Guaranteed to stand the 
yeectes: Fi 

Vase of ironfor earth and 
flowers 


Price $50. Cast-iron 
Pedestal $15. 


Inclose 10 cents for Illus- 

Catalogue and Price- 

list and Photographs of 
Lawn Subjects to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Aveniie, 
New York. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST M'F'G CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS FIXTURES 


AND IMPORTERS OF 
FRENCH BRONZES, 
GLASS CHANDELIERS, etc., otc. 
6% GREENE ST., 
68, 70, and 72 WOOSTER ST., 




















tapove Broome. 




















DWELLING HOUSES, 
MANUFACT ORIES, 


pias ENT. 


GEASTLINE 


GAS MACHINES. 





Gravity, 80 to Care- 
fully Prepared and for 
sale td the trad 


ie or 4 
sumers in’ quantities to, tO. 
suit. " 


* Hudson River 
Oil Works, 
Office, 120 Maiden Lane. 
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ADV Ear euns | Send svont -five cents to GEo. P. 
ROWELL & Co., 41 Park Row. for their Pamphlet 
of one hundred pages, ‘contain ne lists of 3,000 news- 
papers and estimates showing the cost of advertising. 


EMPIRE CITY 
STEAM CARPET CLEANING WORKS. 


HANKINSON & C0., 
IMPROVED MACHINES 


(Protected by Letters Patent). 
Office and Establishment, Nos. 1485, 187 an 
1489 Broadway, between 45th and 46th St. m 
Orders by Mail promptly attended to. 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, Proprietor. 
LADIES careful of their 
S feet always wear EN- 
GLISH CHANNEL 

Sh 
CHANNE around the sole nears he 
edge shows where the 


channel is cut. No more Tagged soles. 
dealer get them for you. 


PREPARED KALSOMINE. 


For Bute gy Tinting Walls, Ceilings, etc., 
alwa: pplied by any person. 
Twenty different tints Find colors. 


NOVELTY CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
46 Cliff Street, New York. 
co BTOISE SHELL SEME’ RY .AND 


COMBS manufactured by J. 8S. A 8S & CO., corner 
Snow and Chapel streets, Providence, RL 


DR. ROCERS’ 


VEGETABLE WORM SYRUP. 


A brave man may suffer pain, when inflicted upon 
himself, heroically; but he 
CANNOT SEE HIS CHILD SUFFER. 


There is no other malady incident to childhood 
that is accompanied with more indescribable wretch, 
edness to the little sufferers than that 


PRODUCED BY WORMS; 


and when the parent fully comprehends the situation 
he will not delay a moment in securing the most 
prompt and efficient remedies to insure the expulsion 
of the intruders. This Remedy may be found in 


DR. ROGERS VEGETABLE WORM 
SYRUP. 


Please bear in mind that 
ROGERS’ WORM SYRUP is the reliable preparation 
ROGERS’ WORM SYRUP isa palatable preparation, 
ROGERS’ WORM SYRUP is liked by children. 
ROGERS’ WORM SYRUP positively destroys worms, 
ROGERS’ WORM SYRUP leaves no bad effect. 
ROGERS’ WORM SYRUP is highly recommended 

by physicians and is unquestionably the BEST 

WORM MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. 


Price 25 cents. For sale by all Druggists. 








Make your 











JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Proprietors, 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 


Samaritan Nervine! 


is the 





eat remedy for a pileptic 
Fits, nvulsions, and 
J is an infallible Temedy-t @ cer- 


tain and sure cure in every case 
of long or short standing, it mat- 
ters not how many doctors nave 
tried their skill and failed. it 
has been tested by hundreds, 
and never was known to fail ina 
single case. Come or send im- 


for ana 

seek relief. ‘A trial bottle will 
be sent free to any one suffering 

= With the above-named diseases 
Always give name of your Ex- 
— oftice when ordering medi- 


SPEEDILY CURED. 


All Chronic and Nervous Diseases, of both sexes, 
at reasonable prices. Young men who are suffering 
from nervous debility, a weak, nervous, exhausted 
feeling, no energy, low A ee confused head, weak 
memo Tr —— 

Female msult me, personally or by letter, 
about any of the Be pee incident to their sex, 
with the assurance of speedy relief. All communi- 
cations strictly confidential. 

Inclose two stamps for an Illustrated Journal of 
Health—a ada freatise on all chronic diseases, 
upward . sixt; a Short 


also 
on Warree. It is a book th that every y family 
be_ without it. 




















hoy under te h + this advertisement. 
si w ere ou saw * 
Address z R. 8) A: RICHMOND, 
(P.-O. Box 741), St. Josep. Mo 
Office on Francis street, opposite Pac’ 


PETERSON’S (is 2 radical cure for these 
CORN 


Hotel. 





pests of the feet. Relieves 
the pain AT ONCE and ina 
short time REMOVES the 
corn. Entirely harmless, 
By mail for sixty cents. 
RANKIN, Druggist, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONTENT. Sold by all Druggists. 


Budd Doble’s Condition Powders. 
D. H. A. C.-ONE.- 


INVALUABLE FOR HORSES OUT OF CONDITION, 
i dition will invariably keep them so. 
ne * a Stock-breeders, look mf your fiiboreste. 
icigudal tw Lame | the pe re 
0 
ay any Peeeipt of $Li2. 


BUDD DOBLE, 4% South Penn Square Philad. 


kone. oy Merit Appreciated—“Brown’s Bren- 
.CHIAL TROCHES” haye been before the public man 
ears. Each year finds the ‘Troches in: tmueene new. Gis. 
tant localities, in various parts of the world. Being 
‘Bisioches ls spprecisted, and’ thoy ars kept awa 
oho umd as occasion requires. For Oo 


at hand, to be used 
Throat Diseases the. Troches bave prov 
Phe aheaay. For sate everywher!. 
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financial. 


COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 
CRISES. 


ComMERCIAL and financial crises, in which 
business men are overwhelmed with em- 
barrassment and individual fortunes take 
to themselves wings and fly away, are not 
mere accidenis, or events that happen with- 
out an adequate cause. When the neces: 
sary conditions are present they are sure to 
occur, sooner or later. They have repeated 
themselves so often as to establish the fact 
of general laws in respect to their occur- 
rence. Hence, the sagacious student of 
finance, instructed by the experience of the 
pastand taking careful note of the phenom- 
ena of the present, is able to become a 
quasi-prophet without any inspiration and 
make a tolerably accurate guess as to what 
is impending in the not distant future. The 
commercial and financial skies, to a critical 
eye, indicate fair weather or a coming 
storm. 

Aneminent German writer on political 
economy, after having studied the problem 
of such crises, especially as developed in 
Europe, names the following as among the 
leading symptoms of an approaching crisis: 

‘* An uncommonly excited spirit of enter- 
prise ; an extraordinary boldness of specu- 

ation; an epidemic desire to get rich quick- 

ly by speculation, instead of relying upon 
the slow and sure profit of honest labor; a 
remarkable, almost insane credulity of the 
public as to the safety and profitableness of 
enterprises which the least careful observa- 
tion would show to be mere bubbles; a 
prevalence of the spirit of gambling in an 
endless variety of forms; and a rapid and 
alarming development of luxury and ex- 
travagance in private life.” 





The same writer remarks that ‘‘ the very 
agencies which ultimately produce com- 
mercial and financial crises are very apt to 
develop themselves most strongly when 
great national or civic dangers have been 
successfully overcome and when such suc- 
cess has confirmed the self-reliance and 
strengthened the trust in the favors of good 
fortune and stimulated the spirit of enter- 
prise of a peopie.” 

No commercial or financial crisis ever 
occurred in this country or in any other that 
did not more or less verify the general out- 
lines of this picture. Of course, there can 
be no such crisis anywhere or at any time 
exceptin connection with the credit sys- 
tem, upon which commerce and trade, and, 
indeed, all the industrial operations of 
civilized society so largely rest. When the 
crisis actually comes, then the one prom- 
inent feature which marks the moment is 
this: A large number of persons belong- 
ing to the debtor class owe their creditors 
more money thanthey can pay. The latter, 
making this discovery or, at least, doubt- 
ing the solvency of the debtor class, seek to 
protect themselves as best they can. This 
for a time blockades the credit system, 
arrests the usual course of business, and 
sweeps away hundreds of private fortunes. 


Through such a series of phenomena thi, 
country has recently passed, which, though 
not equal to the panic of 1837 or that of 
1857, nevertheless teaches substantially the 
same lesson. Senator Morton not longsince 
said in the Senate that the late panic was a 
mere accident. This off-hand opinion cer- 
tainly does not correspond with the facts. It 
is quite true that one or two prominent fail- 
ures in this city precipitated the crisis; yet 
they disclosed a state of things among 
capitalists, speculators, bankers, and to 
some extent among manufacturers but for 
which these failures would have produced 
no general panic. The chain of confidence 
being thus broken, the fact speedily ap- 
peared that a large number of men were 
owing more money than they could pay. 
The breakdown came because its essential 
causes were already in existence. The 
credit system was under an immoderate 
strain, and when its real strength was put 
to the test is snapped. Enormous amounts 
of borrowed capital had been absorbed 
either in stock speculation or ministering to 
it or in speculative enterprises beyond any 
present demand for them and with no pros. 
pect of being profitable for a long time to 
come. Many heavy capitalists, instead 
ef confining themselves to their legiti- 
mate business, had risked their fortunes 
and their credit en foolish schemes. For- 





THE TRPREEND ENT. 


eign importations, largely inthe Jine..of 
extravagance andluxuries, had entirely ex- 
ceeded our capacity.to pay. Banks avd in- 
stitutions of credit, instead of being the 
servitors of useful trade, had for years been 
fostering stock gambling, inviting deposits 
by paying interest on them and: then lend;, 
ing these deposits to speculators. - The-sys~ 
tem of credit was oyerstrained, and this 
was the great predisposing cause of the late 
crisis. It had been accumulating for sev- 
eral years, and was ready to develop itself 
in disaster at almost any moment. 

As Senator Schurz very appropriately 
said, the recent panic was no more an acci- 
dent than ‘is delirum tremens a mere 
accident after a spell of hard drinking.” 
Such accidents happen when their causes. 
exist and are to be studied in the light of 
these causes. 





MONEY ‘AND CURRENCY. — 


Mr. Puewps, of New Jersey, in his ad- 
mirable speech in Congress on the currency 
question, drew a distinction between money « 
and currency. Of the former he said: ‘‘It 
is the measure of value. It is the instru- 
ment devised to transact the first step in an 
exchange. It is the commodity used to 
estimate the relative value of other com- 
modities.” Of the latter he said: ‘‘ Cur- 
rency is the medium of exchange. Itis the 
instrument that performs thesecond process 
in exchange. After money has fixed’ the 
relative values of commodities, currency 
makes the exchange. And what is currency ? 
What does it consist of ? Mainly of credit— 
credit in one of itsmany forms—draft and 
note, bill and check and account.’ So we 
have. two different instruments, and tio 
sets of names for them. One set is the 
measure of value—gold, money. The other 
is the medium of exchange—paper credit, 
currency.” 

This distinction between money and cur- 
rency, between the measure of value and 
the instrument of exchange, though not 
usually made in such a formal way by 
writers on political economy, is, neverthe- 
less, founded in the nature of things... If we 
consider money as both the measure of 
value and the instrument of exchange, it is 
still true that the: primary function is the 
former, and that the latter office of money 
arises from its character as the measure of 
value. Because money is the measure of 
value it may be used as the instrument of 
exchange.- The first thing to be determined 
in an exchange of commodities is to fix their 
relative value; and this is done by compar. 
ing their respective values with that ofa 
common standard—namely, some commodi- 
ty which has value and whose value is rec- 
ognized as the equivalent of each of the 
other values. This commodity, thus used, is 
money; and because of its equivalency in 
value to the commodities compared with it 
it may also be used and often is used as the 
instrument of exchange, by being actually 
exchanged for the commodity it measures, 

Such a standard or measure of value, 
whether always used or not, is an impera- 
tive necessity in conducting the business of 
society. Men are Constantly exchanging 
the products of their industry. How shall 
the relative value of these products be de. 
termined? How much of one commodity 





shall be given for so much of another? As: 


Dr. Walker, in his “Science of Wealth,” 
says: ‘‘ How many sheep shall be given for 
a cow? How many cows for-a~ horse? 


How much corn for a bushel of wheat? | 
How much butter for a gallon of molasses? | 


How many eggs for a pound of tea, sugar, 
or coffee? How many of any or all of these 
fora cart, plow, spade, chair, table, etc., 
through an interminable series of ex- 
changes?” Itis the function of money: to 
answer these questions by being thecom- 
mon standard to which the value’ of. all 
articles is referred. That specific quantity 
of money which measures ihe value of a 
specific quantity of anything else, by being 
equivalent to it, is the price of the latter. 
It will buy it. -It is exchangeable for it. 
It has the same value, What is true in 
this case is true in all cases; and, hence, 
money becomes the common measure of 
value. 

The selection of gold and silver as the 
two commodities which shall be used asthe 
measure of value, and which, therefofe, 
men will accept for whatever they have to 











mor a 


stitute the money of commerce because 

all known substances they are best fitted’ to 
perform this office. The late Chief-Justice 
Chase, said: “ Gdld ‘and ‘silver have more 
value in proportion to weight and size and 
ate leas subject to loss by ‘wear and abra- 
sion than any other material substance of 


easy subdivision and impression ; and their 


value changes less and by slower degrees, 
through-considerable periods .of time, than 
that of any other substance which could be 
used for the same purpose.” Their proper- 
ties adapt them to be the common* denom- 
inator of value in respect to ail the articles 
of the world’s commerce; and this is the 
reason for their general selection. As Tut- 
got well says, ‘they ‘‘are constituted by 
the nature of things money, and universal 
money, independently of all convention 
and law.” No other substitutes possess in 
so high a degree the element of stability in 
value and that of universal exchangeability. 
The gold and silver of a country, whether 
used as money or used.in the rs, form a 
part of its capital, 

Paper: currency, on the other ‘hand, in 


‘whatever form employed, is simply a sys- 


tem of credit, answering the purposes of 
money and economizing its power when it 
is a representative of money. The value of 
such @ currency depends not upon itself, 
but upon what it represents. The bank- 
note promising to pay a bundred dollars is 


‘commercially just as good as gold or silver 


for this amount provided it is convertible 
into gold or silver at the option of the hold- 
er. If not so convertible at all, itis simply 
a piece of paper, having no value by reason 


‘of whatis printed or written upon it. . As 
the representative of gold or silver it is 
good; yet when divorced from this rela- 


tion, it is no better than any other paper of 
the same quantity and quality. It borrows 
its entire significance from what it repre- 
sents; and the same is true of the check, 
the bill of exchange, the ordinary promis- 
sory note, the treasury note, and the book of 
account, 
money go back to money for their commer- 
cial value, and the moment they cease to 
rest on this foundation they are nothing but 
paper. 

Let it once be settled that the legal-tender 
notes of the United States are never .to be 
paid in gold, or in that which is equivalent 
to gold, and their value is just equal to that 
of the paper, and no more. The Govyern- 


‘ment stamp upon them is worth nothing 


provided the Government is either a bank- 
rupt orarepudiator. The Government can- 
not preserve their credit by calling them dol- 
lars when they cease to be payable in dol- 
lars, All the credit they now have is de- 
rived from the expectation that they will 
ultimately be paid at their face value. 
ee a 


PUBLISHING RAILROAD TARIFFS. 


Tue law of the State or Iowa. provides 
as follows in respect to the publication of 
railway tariffs: 


‘<In the month of September, annually, 
each railroad company shall fix its rates of 
fare for passengers and freight, for trans- 
portation of timber, wood, and coal per ton, 
cord, or thousand feet per ‘mile; also its fare 
and freight per mile for transporting mer- 
chandise and articles of the first, second, 
third, and fourth grades of freight; and on 
the first day of October following. shall 
put up at all stations and depots on its road 
a printed copy of such fare and freight, 
and cause a copy to remain posted during 
the year. For willfully neglecting 80 to do 
or for receiving higher rates of fare or 
freight than those posted the company 
shall forfeit not less than one hundred dol- 
lars nor more than two hundred dollars 
to apy person injured thereby and suing 
therefor.” 

For violating this law a suit was brought 
by Mr. D. Fuller against the Northwestern 
Railway Company; and, being decided 
against the Company in the courts of the 
state, it was carried to the Supreme ..Court 
of the United States. The ground taken 
by the Company was that the law is uncon- 
stitutional. The Supreme Court held that 
the law ‘“‘ was merely a police regulation, 
and not in conflict with the commercial 
clause of the United States Constitution.” 
After stating the provisions of the law, the 
Court said: 

“Tn all other respects there is no inter- 
ference. No other restraint is. imposed. 
Except in these particulars, the ‘Company 
may exercise all its faculties as it shall deem 


All these credit ‘substitutes’ for ‘|’ 


se 


sell, is by, no means accidental. They ry 
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proper. No discrimination is made between © 
local and interstate freights and no at- 
tempt is made to control the rates that may 


It.- is, oT t. 
Pac et Se ar 
estly adhered to. this there ‘is nothing’ 
onreesonabe or onerous. The public wel- 
fare is promoted, without wrong or injury 
tothe Compaiiy. “The statute was doubtless 
deemed to-be called for by the interests of 
the community to be affected by it and it. 
rests upon a solid foundation of reasou and | 
justice. It is not, in the sense of the Con- 
stitution, inany ‘wise a regulation of com | 
merce: It is a police regulation.” 

This settles the question as to the consti- 
tutionality of such alaw. As to the ques- 
tion of expediency, therecan be no doubt 
that such a law is promotive of the public 
interests. It, compels railroad companies 
seasonably to publish their rates, and by the 
publicity brings them under the healthful: 
restraints of public opinion, while pre- 
venting them from changing these rates 
without proper notice, In France, Prussia ~ 
Austria, Sweden, and Belgium hand- books 
are published giving all the particulars in 
respect to distance, classification, rates, 
special tariffs, etc. A similar system intro: 
duced into this country, accompanied by a 
provision prohibiting any increase of rates. 
without a reasonable public notice, would 
correct at least some of the abuses in rail-: 
way management of which the people com- 
plain. According to the decision of the 
Supreme Court, each state has the right to 
enforce such public notice upon the railway 
companies subject to its jurisdiction. 

SS aEENUIEienmeeensseneeeeEEEE 


THE GROWTH OF CITIES, 


THE following table’ presents the com- 
parative rate of the growth in population of 
the twenty largest cities in the United States 





from.1860.to 1870: . 
1860. 1870. of Increase 

New YOPK. .coccscecoees 805,658 146 
Philadelphia........... 565,529 674,022 19.2 
Riis éiscnseccssl 266,661 396,099 43.7 
StsMsoeis, ..5... 00k... 50h 160,773 310,864 93.4 
CUIGERO. «OF. 0 0e cca See 109,260 298,983 173.7 
Baltimore siemens nese 212,411 267,354 25.9 
BROMO... 506 iss08 7.006 177,840 250,526 40.9 
Cincinnati.............. 161, 216,239 34.8 
New Orleans... .......++ 168,675 191,322 35 
San Francisco.......... 56,802 149,482 63.2 
ee ree 129 117,715 1 
Washington.........+.+ 61,122 109,204 78.8 
TEOMERER., <.. << -pannhs tens 71,941 105,078 46.1 
Louisville... 68,083 100,753 81 
Cleveland... ..s..ssee0e 43,417 92,846 113.9 
Pitt@burgh...........+5 » 49,217 86,235 5.3 
Jersey City....2........ 29,226 81,744 179.7 
Detroit........ccccsecees 45,619 79,580 45 
Milwaukee —_ 45,246 71,499 58.1 
PIDODY .c0- do ode0s0eecce 62,367 69,422 14 


The percentage of growthis from 11.4 
per cent. in the case of Albany in this state 
to 179.7 per cent. in the case of Jersey 
City. New York, the largest city in the 
Union, shows the lowest percentage of in- 
crease, with the exception of Albany, al- 
though its wealth and business have ad- 
vanced at a much higher rate. Jersey City, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Cleveland 
stand at the head of the list in the rate of 
comparative growth. St. Louis comes 
next, Washington next, Pittsburgh next, 
Detroit next, Milwaukee next, and Brook- 
lyn next. Boston, now the seventh city in 
the Union as to population, nevertheless 
went ahead of New York and -Philadel- 
phia in the rapidity of its growth. 

This progress of American cities, with 
the exception of Washington, which is the 
seat of the National Government, and Jer- 
sey City and Brooklyn, which are prac- 
tically a part of New York, represents 
the expanding and increasing power of 
the commercial cause. Cities, being the 


| centers of the trade, are also its crea- 


tures. They come into being and increase 
in size as trade assumes larger proportions. 
They, hence, indicate, the industrial and 
productive thrift: of the people. Our rail- 
way system—in mileage about equal to that 
of the whole of Europe—has been one of 
the prime causes which have led to this 
rapid growth of cities. It has built. up 
cities by making them accessible markets 
for the productions of the farmer and the 
mechanic; and but for it the twenty cities 
in the above table would have shown no 
such rate of growth during the last decade. 
The nearly three billions invested in rail- 
roads have more than quadrupled their own 
cost in their contribution, to the general 
wealth of the American people. Though 
many of them are poor investments to the 
corporators, yet the public gain is im- 
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ADVERTISE, 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


THOosE merchants and otber business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
‘keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. In hard times the world 
moves more rapidly than in easy times, 
and those who don’t want to be left among 
the break-ers or drifted into chaos must 
move along and keep moving step by step 
with the great business current. 

The following will show what is thought 
of THe INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq.: 
Dear Sir :—In November I gommenced sdvertising 








pn Jon ‘Eagle, a Me INDEPENDENT) my water-proof 
an ae] 
preparation, “| utchoncin,” and resolved that, if 
my senna! ce the —S ee en remunera- 
iv wou! crease mm. nsum: 
ink. by Lm Stickwell & Co.’s Mucilage and 
a Chemical Writ Fi 


pecialties having 

sivertsemiont in iite Isueenoeee tan from the 
vertisement in THE EP. 

combined advertisements of all the other above- 

pamed papers. Res 


RD, Chemis: 
18 Pearl Street, N. Y. 





Mr. H. C. BOWEN: = 

Dear Sir:—THE INDEPENDENT has _ been one 0: e 
best paying papers to me which I have patronized. 
You Pave @ mone ibscribers, who appear 
est families; and di the past 


e in 


ivertisement of one-half 
* (w r claims to _ have a 


rted atrial 
** * ch_ pape: 
larger circulation than THE DD 
also ENT 


Ang most favorable), and yet t 
most favorable), an 
ee ere avd three’ sienes the 





over the other, 
Yours respectful 
- A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Publisher of “ Pattern Bazaar.” 


NEw YORK, May 21st, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 





blisher N. ¥. INDEPENDENT : 

Dear Sir —In answer to inquiries made in reference 

to our advertisement in your paper, we most cheer- 

say that we receive more returns from THE IN- 

DE ENDENT than ALL THE PAPERS COMBINED 

in which we advertise, now num! nearly four 

hundred. It isneedless to say that we consider it one 
of the best mediums in the country. 

Yours truly, 


. M. FOSTER, 
Manager “ Victor” 8, M. Co 
NEw YORK, June 23d, 1873. 


it f your paper as an advertising medium 
mce 0: : 
cepectaily os means of Teaching that intelligent 


Ww) 
urpose 
are daily deriving fro 
We are well satis re 
than justified your representations and our expecta- 
ea Yours trul 
HENRY F. HOMES, Sec y 
YPsILANTI, MicH., April 25, 1874. 
r Sir :—We have had a large number of commu- 


nintong referring o having noticed the advertise- 
ment, and we are well satisfi A. G. STARR, 


ied. 
OEE TEFEN T, Sec’y Beach Carriage Co. 
ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 





d secular rs. selected and advertised in 
e 
mpany, THE 1 
sponses, 
Md M. TTRESS co “THE 
IR . Bay: 
WOVE eae hes ar us the most good hitherto 
of any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 


AL PAINT CO.: “When 
AVERTED Gamenced advertising in Tits INDE- 


ry. 
or pockets or said 
Our extensive sales date 
ertising in THE IN- 


they took the pa 
at of our first adv 


foreoENE 
ae bill, he stated that “TH# INDEPEND) 
togetl 





i C 
at 
ENT 
lone, him more good than all the rest put 
er. 

WESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INS. 
NORTH We have Fat vas INDEPENDENT the 
very pa ‘or insurance advertising in New 

York City.” 


° RDETTE SMITH, Publisher of Fashions 
& Breas says: “ THE INDEPEND: lded 





wealt) ass 
shall patronize it more heavily in the future.” 
AGRANT SAPOLIENE CO., Cleve- 
aie afti ry papers, and took THE 
INDEPENDENT last, with considerable reluctance, 
states that, after one month’s trial, ‘‘ THE INDE- 
PENDENT heads the list. We have more replies 
Fe Ae er six other papers on our 


" 4 Commissioner, U. P. R, R. 
% Zz pays GoEeENDENT } 


s been to “me the 
most valuable of all the religious press.” 
e results 


Seedsmen): “ 
B. Be BUI, © SON ret hate 
our cipati es- 
now one of our best mediums.” 


nearly 
all the weeklies of circulation in New York, 
ENT beouges the number 

ati encies and thels savertion. 


foi 
Of sgt ectieel the mast business. 
‘a8 INDEPENDENT has proved the 
o f Pittsburgh, Pa. of the larg 
-C. ° one e = 
4 pet Lm diy the country, says: * My adver- 
t in THE EPENDENT has 


paid me better 
on to cost than any other paper.” 


They 


beat paying of 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


innocence, and happiness. It is a delightful 


THE INDEPENDENT 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS! 


A Proclamation to Everybody 


MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS, 


Thousands Receiving Them! 


THe INDEPENDENT in the future will 
endeavor to maintain the high position 
which it has held in the past. In its 
literary columns it will depend upon its 
well-known corps of American and for- 
eign contributors—a body of eminent 
authors, larger, probably, than that con- 
nected with any. weekly newspaper in the 
world; its departments, devoted to Art, 
Science, Missions, Edtication, and Biblical 
Research, are conducted by specialists in 
various departments of study; its full and 
catholic register of clerical changes is con- 
tinued; its juvenile columns are filled by 
writers whom the children regard with fa- 
vor; constant efforts will be made. to fur- 
nish prompt and able literary reviews; and 
in its editorial pages affairs of religious and 
general interest are discussed by competent 
writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to 
any other journal shall receive as much tn real 
value for the money.paid as a Subscriber to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 

We are also determined not to be excelled 
in the way of premiums, and hereby pro- 
claim it as an undoubted fact that we give 
with THe INDEPENDENT more beautiful, 
meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered by any other.weekly paper 
published. 

A few years ago an oil painting was so 
much of ararity, by reason of the positive 
limitation of the supply, that only the very 
wealthy could afford to possess one. To- 
day the windows of our fancy stores are 
lined with pictures so nearly like oil paint- 
ings as to be hardly told from them, and 
at a cost which brings them within the reach 
of all. The fine chromo of to-day, for all 


practical purposes, is as good as a painting 
in oil ; indeed, it 7s‘ an oil painting, only the 
painting is quickly done, by a peculiar kind 
of printing process, instead of by the hand 
of the artist. 


Our New Premium for 1874 


is one of these fine Chromos. We have been 
fortunate in securing the services of the Hm- 
inent American Artist, Mr. F. B. Carpenter 
(among whose works is the great oil paint- 
ing of “Lincoln and his Cabinet,” or 
“First Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation”), who was directed by us to de- 
sign and produce something really beauti- 
ful, and which would be creditable both 
to himself and to ourselves. He was in- 
structed to do this regardless of time or ex- 
pense. The result is what might have 
been expected from this world-renowned art- 
ist. He designed and has painted a picture 
elegant in its conception and complete in its 
combinations. This has been reproduced in 
all the richness of oil color from thirty 
different chromo-lithographic_ stones, making a, 
large nag superb Genuine Oil Chromo, and is 
entit 


«Memories of Childhood.” 


It is 17 by 21 inches in size and is really « 
beautiful specimen of the. chromo-lithographie 
art. This picture, which has the appear- 
ance of a genuine oil painting, is well worth 
$10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in connection with our paper. It 
will be kept exclusively as a premium pic- 
ture. As a work of art it is purely American, 
and as such we do not hesitate to commend 
it to our friends and the public. 

The a = a beautiful combination of 
ortraitsand landscape, representing a grou 
be four bright and beautiful children, pe 
gaged in outdoor recreations under. the 
shade of a venerable tree, from a branch of 
which is suspended a swing. In this swing 
sits a young girl, smiling upon the bold lad 
who is holding a buttercup under her chin, 
asa test. whether or not she loves butter; 
while another sweet girl, with a hoop in her 
hands, and another very intelligent and dig- 
nified-looking youth, with his slate and 
books under his arm, are thoughtfully look- 
ing at the effect produced. There is also in 
the foreground a favorite Esquimaux dog, 
which seems to take a deep interest in the 
proceedings; while in the background is a 
sailboat upon the lake lying at the base of 
a mountain. Flowers are in full bloom 
about them, buttercups in abundance; and 
the picture is one suggestive of modesty 
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household picture, suited to any parlor or. 


gs er 
(Ge It will be sent, post-paid, unmounted, 
to EVERY Annual Subscriber to Tue Ix- 
DEPENDENT who pays $3.00 in advance; or, 
mounted on canvas rolled) ready for fram- 
ing, for $8.25; or, mounted on canvas and 
stretchers, like an oil paiating, for $3.50. 
The latter in all cases will be sent by ex- 
press at the risk and expense of the sub- 
scriber. On account of its size(i7 by 21) we 
cannot safely send it by mail on stretchers. 
We also continue to give our Two Chro- 
mos, 


“Good-Night Frolic” 
AND 
“So Tired.” 


These.pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr.G G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
‘*A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying: 
to catch thecurl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a-sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their. admiration of it .and 
pronounce it positively splendid. Thesetwo 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country. 

They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, 
and are printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell .at the picture stores for 


We. will send sor of the above-de- 
scribed valuable chromos, postage-paid 
(unmounted). as a premium for every NEW 
yearly subscriber sent to Tae INDEPENDENT, 
with $3 in advance; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz.. $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.” 


Our magnificent Steel Engraving by Ritchie 
(one of the largest and most perfect speci- 
mens of art ever executed in America) 
entitled “The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation by Abraham Lincoln,” 
is bec g more and more valuable as one 
after another of the persons thére represent- 
ed are removed by death. This wonderful 

icture. has a ‘‘MOST STRIKING AND 

ERFECT LIKENESS” of President Lin- 
coln and his whole Cabinet—viz., Chase, 
Seward, Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, and 
Welles. The last two only are living. We 
have given away as premiums for new sub- 
scribers over 13,000 of these engravings and 
the demand seems now to be steadily in- 
creasing. 

If our subscribers and friends want this 
splendid work of art—and who does not ?— 
let them EACH AND EVERY ONE send 


We absolutely guarantee perfect fiftefiaction 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United States. 
Size 24 by 384 Inches, 
One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 


_ Steel Engravings ever produced in the ceun- 
sihete, given away for one subscriber and 


in advance. 
This is believed to be one of the most val- 
uable premiums ever offered for one sub- 


scriber. 

The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 


BRYANT PARKE GODWIN, 
COOPER. MOTLE 4 
Miss SEDGW16 CRT. 
MES. SIGQUENEY ERSON, 
SOUTHWORTH. — R. H. DANA. 
Tas eS a 
Beis a 
MRS. MOWATT RITOHIE, hits KIRKLAND, 
ALICE CARY. HITTIER, 
Bow KENDALL ERS 
ORRE AYARD TAYLOR. 

i AM, TODDARD, 
ine it: Meee 
P. MS DLETON COOKE ARS 
HOFFMAN. ALLEOK. 

Be ESOOre 


Remember! One Name sent with $3.25 
will get.this Engraving, and also Tu INDE- 
PENDENT for one year. 





_ Engravings of Grant and Wilson. 


WE will reward any person who sends us 
one new name, with the money in advance 
—viz., $3.00—with acopy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President 
Grant and Vice-President Won. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


Edwin M. Stanton, late Sec’y of War. 


E will give a copy of this excellent en- 
gtaving, printed on fine pasteboard, to every 
subscriber who will send us the name of 
@ yearly subscriber, with the money—viz., 
$3.00 in advance. .The engraving will be 
sent, postage paid, to any post-office in the 
United States. 


rT Ca. ee 
Providence” Wringer. 

B® have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three NEW'sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $12. The ‘“Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press as may be directed. 


’ 
Carpenter’s Book. 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

WE wili send THz INDEPENDENT ove 
year—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
White House” —price $1.50—postage paid, to 
apy person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House 
with Abraham Lincoln” as # present to any 
person who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to TH® INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 


Magazines and Newspapers. 


We will send Taz INDEPENDENT one year, 
and either of the. following Magazines or 
Newspapers, on¢ year, to any one not 
already a subscriber to those Magazines or 
Newspapers, for the sums set opposite each 
respectively : 


Independent and Atlantic Monthly........ $6 00 
sa ‘* Harper’s Magazine...... 6:00 

we *'. The Galaxy.....4....... 6 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine... 6 00 

= “ National 8.-S. Teacher.. 3 50 

rn Ke = a meget 2 = 

er’s Weekly....... 
be si “P ae tlic 6 00 


Address HENRY UC. BOWEN, _ 
Publisher “The Independent,’” 
P.O. Box 2737. New York City. 

Special Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND<« 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay money to 
persons representing themselves as — until the 
receive the Premium and our — ‘orm of Certife. 
cate. bearing the fac-simile si of the publisher, 
guaranteeing the sending of the paper. 


The Julependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if Prssivle. When neither of these 
the money in a Registered Letter. 














3 
quested to do so. 
BY MAIL, 38 for 2 Numbers, in advance. 


“ “ 
3 $ after 3 mos, 
If delivered in New York City or British Provivn 
r y or rovin 
rt] gents per yorr additional. - 
le copies 


received by isher for nce, 
and kgm: payment of all arearages is made as re- 
quired by ° 

No es. entered on the subscription books with 
bar at p 2 er 


cents. 
PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order i 
the Publi their jiscontingas . 


' mt fn advance. AS fad 
sIBERS are particularly reques to note 
the ex ion of their sabectiptivius, need to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT o: e paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW speiiens are indicated b 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticke to the paper, which change is made 

ther or second week after the money is re-! 

ved. But when a postage stamp is received the re- 
om will be sent b 
Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet strees, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Editor. Publisher, and Proprietor, 


NEWSPAPER DFCISIONS. 


‘Lan person who takes a regularly from the 
post-ofice- whether directed to his name mp tn 
or whether he has supseribed or not—is responsibie. 


$8 & 








for th yment. 

meal = ail ay the publisher ma: = 
} 00: 

tinue tosend tt payment is made, and collect ne 


whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or 


no 
3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
remeviig ta ndving’ thom wncalled “ors rlsn 
Jacte evi lence of intentional a. 7 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. ‘ 
PER AGATE LINB, EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines:to the column,) 


760.) 2 time... ... 2.56665. eee 
times (0: yen a 4 times (one month)... .85¢, 
“ mo! 13% thr ; 
i mn "Yate ‘ (three mon tha 0c, 
twelve “ — ).50c. 

ILLUSTRATED ADVERTIS. 





BRSauw es 


Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787, Now York City. 
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Susuratce. 
PAY THE PREMIUM. 


Pay the premium on your life insurance 
policy.. If the times are hard and it is, 





therefore, hard to pay a life insurance ‘pre-|' 
mium now, how much harder will it be for- 


your family when the support you now 
afford them is cut off by your death? 
When the hour of death comes, that comes 
to high and low, it is not what we have 
done for ourselves, but what we have done 
for others that we shall think of most pleas- 
antly. The following ‘letter tells a sad 
Btory : 

Mr. Henry 0. Bowen: 

Dear Sir :—I want to tell you about a re- 
markable case of perverseness in a man 
whose life had been insured, but who 
allowed his policy of insurance to expire 
and would not renew it, although he wanted 
to do so, and who suddenly died uninsured. 
His premium was due in the latter part of 
December. I notified him in advance when 
it would be due, and waited several days 
for him to come to my office and pay it. 
January 7th my collector called on him. He 
was out. Called again January 8th. Said it 
was hard times and he had no: money just 
now. Called again January 15th. He was 
out. Subsequently he came to my office 
and was examined by the doctor in order to 
renew his insurance. But in the meantime 
I had sent the renewal receipt for the pre- 
mium back to the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society at New York, the company in 
which he had been insured. 

This renewal receipt was returned to me 
after the doctor’s examination, and I kept 
it until March, when, as it was not paid 
for, I sent it back again. Some days after 
this and long after the insured person had 
been notified that the receipt would be sent 
back for the last time to New York unless 
he paid for it soon, he called on me and 
wished thirty days more time. I told him 
that I thought the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society could not grant it. He then 
wished me to advance the money to. the 
Society and take his note for the amount. 
This I declined to do; but I said to him 
thatif he would obtain a ‘medical certificate 
of present good health I would try and get 
him the extension of time which he asked 
for. He became angry, said he would not 
do it, and went away abruptly; and the 
saddest part of the story is that in three 
weeks he was dead. He was on ’Change 
‘Wednesday and died Sunday. H.F. J. 

CHICAGO, June, 1874. 
' (a A a 

Lorp BrovuceHam said: ‘* Associations for 
the assurance of lives are to be ranked 
among the very noblest institutions of civil- 
ized society, and their usefulness can be 
attested by thousands of happy and inde- 
pendent families rescued by their means 
from the bitterness of poverty and the 
degradation of charity.” 





THE attention of the community has 
been very strongly directed to the subject 
of life insurance by the death of Mr. Everett 
L. Washburn, who held a policy in the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of New 
York. It seems the wisest thing thata:young 
man can do is to take a policy on-his life in 
some reliable company; and. then, should he 
fall before having acquired a competency, 
he would not leave those entirely destitute 
who were depending on him for support. 
No one need make the mistake of taking a 
policy so heavy as to be burdensome, and 
which must be thrown up on the slightest 
financial pressure; but take one easily car- 
ried, which may be increased whenever 
their pecuniary circumstances will allow. 
The savings-bank argument is all very well 
in the case of those who have carried poli- 
cies 40 years and over; yet even they have 
all these years been free from the barrassing 
thought that their death would plunge 
those they love into suffering and want. 
But who among the uninsured is certain of 
living that length of time? Who among 
the insured is anxious to die, that an im- 
mense profit may be realized from a small 
investment ?!—New Bedford Standard. 

(eae RRR 

Lym XNSURANCE is as nearly sure as 
anything earthly can well be. You insure 
your house, your furniture, your merchan- 





dise ; but have not yet insured your life. 
The only thing certain to be lost is the only 
thing you haye failed to insure. 


INSURANCE. 











TRAVELERS 


To the Mountains, 

To the Country, 

To the Seaside, 

By Railroad or Steamboat, 
By Stage Coach or Carriage, 
On Horseback or on Foot, 
On Business or Pleasure, 


before you go, obtain a yearly General 
Accident Policy in the 


TRAVELERS 


Life and Accident Insurance Co., 
of Hartford, Conn. 





Apply to any Agent or write to the Company. 


JAS. CG. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 207 BROADWAY. 





OFFICE OF THE 
_ ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 28th, 1874. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Oom- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st December, 1878: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


1st January, 1873, to 31st December, 1873. $6,511,114 22 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 


TOMUREY FBG. ioe ecccsovosecccvccchcccses 2,212,160 70 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,723,274 92 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 

Premiums sanehed off from ist January, 
, to 3st December, 1873............+.06 36,290,016 73 
Losses paid during the same period........ 2,960,882 49 
turns of Premiums and Expenses....... 1,258,319 26 


The Company has the following Assets, viz : 
Uni nha Sites and State of New Y wet 


Total Amount of Assets. 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on andafter Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates -of the issue of 1870 
will be redeemed. and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 





thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 


the time of payment and cancelled.. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued‘on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM -H. WEBB, 
SHEPPARD GANDY. 


J.D, JONES 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
H. MOORE. GORDON W. BURNHAM, 











Nene FRED’K CHAUNCKY 
LEWIS is D P. BURDETT, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
WELL HOLBROOK, NTURN 
AL ; ROBERT L. STUART. 
DAVID LANE E. BUNKER, 
JAMES BRYCE, JAMES G. DE FOREST: 
NIEL 8. MILLER, ZEX ANDER V. BLAKE, 
. STURGIS CHAS. D LEV ERICH 
HENRY K. BOGERT, JOSIAH 0. LOW 
WILLIAM BE. DO CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH GAJLLARD,JR,, ADOLPH YNE, 
. A. HAND. GEORGE W. Sari 
JAMES LOW, A M 
J HN D. HEWLETT HOMAS F.Y Ss, 
J. HOWLAND #IMO N DE vise 
BENS, BABCOCE, HORACE GRAY 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MGORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres’t. 


| BRYCE GRAY, 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, me iia Broadway. 





CASH CAPITAL, - o:); - © = = $2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1874, - = = = = = = + = 6§4/852/697 65 
LIABILITIES - - = = + = = = = = - $216,690 24 


ABSTRACT OF THE 









ag ning A SEMI-ANNUAL a showing of the Company on the first day of Jan- 
uary, 187: 
Seniauiiniiaas ASSETS 
5 REE SCRE, GS peer re os) SEO BRO Seer See aaa ae : 
Bonds and M being first lien’ on Real Estate, worth $5,090,900". **""*** f oF 349 3a 
Loans cks, payable on demand (market Ls amy ofS Securities, 487, 656.50)... 3 61,70. 6 
United Stat States ED CE ND oo ho nce ninccsncetscsdouacens - 1,949,154 3 44 
Jo oe ecw erocscsccccccccccescccccceses Orcvcesccccccccccccscese § yp 
nterest i on ist of Fy anuary, 1874. aay ¢ 
3alance in hands of Agents. 177, 
te PIII said <0 celcnhand capes spats sigenesiadihises ti qaneep 3 t 





Dividends Unpalds tS een a noo, PE ONGS Me 
<BR aR Arata > aA ceatvenbhictasddedenassantausdacd cheneos es +» $216,690 24 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
HOS. B. GREEN A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President, 


on FRANCIS, = \ Ass’t Sec’ss A) HEALD, 24 Vice-President. 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 158 BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES, President. page a Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. Y. WEMPLE 
H. B. STOKES, rt Assistant Secretaries. 
THE 


MERCANTILE MUTUAL MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE. 60., 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


No. 35 WALL STREET. 
144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEw YORK, January 22d, 1874, 
NEW YORK, 








THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company on the 81st. December, 1873, is 
ubmitted in conformity with the requirements of its 

arter: 


Premiums outstanding December Sist, 1872. $323,367 63 | 
Premiums received during the year 1873.... 1,420,627 38 
Total Premiums.... ....cccssecccseees $1,743,994 96 
Premiums marked off as earned from Jan-_—— 
uary Ist to December 3ist, 1873........... “1,497,054 03 
Paid during samé period : per aoe 2a 
Losses, Expenses, Commissions, 
Reinsurance, and Interest. ...$1,276,845 88 
Return of Premiums.....,,.,.... 74,836 02 


Paid to Policyholders as an 
equivalent for scrip dividend 
and July Interest on Stock..... 85,925 77 


The Assets of the Company on the 3lst December, 
1873, were as follows: 


EF. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS. FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 





Cash i Bas, 0055. cecepsccdccdebecectccssece $44,118 01 
United States, State, and Bank Stocks, and OF DOLL ARS 

MANE OTE PUE, oo s crc cootescosecaceccecs 295,444 00 — 
Interest on Investments due................ 4,269 50 
Premium Notes and Premiums in course of AR UR 

maotbonthhin 223 xT. nak I 629,502 93 RICH DA. McC DY, 
Reinsurances and Salvages due the Com- Vice-President. 

PADY...... bd endqsanancodebocssodesen svcss see 45,620 00 

' pints J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
Pe Sep oe Rah pay Ratt (0) 
e Si olders, or 
representatives’ on and after MONDAY, the weaned W. H. C. Bartiert, Actuary. 
of February next. 
TRUSTEES. 


JAMES FREELAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 
WILLIAM WATT, 
JAMES D. FISH 
ELWOOD WALTER, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, 
TOWNSEND SCUDDER, L. EDGARTON 

SAMUEL Ly HAM, HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 


FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
AARON L. REID, 
JOHN D. WOOD, 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - = = $1,000,000 00 

Assets, Jan. (st, ’74, $2,255,937 08 

Liabilities - = - 171,081 95 
Branch offices: 


CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
16 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 


N. L. McCREADY, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jz., PAUL N SPOFFORD, 
HAROLD DOLLNER, JAMES DOUGLASS, 

JOS. WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOTT. 
ELWOOD WALTER, President, 
ARCH’D G, MONTGOMERY, IJr., V. Pres, 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d V.'Pres. 

C, J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPAN 
OF LONDON AND patent Oa G.B 

















ONSET Coie BRIDGE it Vou P 
* H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
Pald-up and subscribed capital... « «$10,000,000 : " 
Gross surplus and reserve.. + .3,700,000 | SAMUEL D. NOL HIRAM B 
Net life assets and annuities...............0.. 13,300,000 BENS. G. ARNOLD, LAWRENCH TURNURE 
$27,000,000 00 00 8. B. CHITTENDEN CYRUS CURTISS, 
Gross assots held by Board of Management WM. H. SWAN, w=. D. MORGAN 
ii NOW TOK... strc Ae $1,600,000 00 | HENRY C, BOWEN, -. ALEX’R M. WHITH 
The e Co. a aetna il losses ‘by Chicago Con- rideen as AURELIUS HULL, LIAM BRYCE, 
OEE, tas 6 bene nin cmnn & BY 
The Co.’s actual losses by Boston Confia- PARODORE t. HUSTED, WELLINGTON OL 
gration im 1872: were..............s.cc.0-05 503,680 46 WM. H. CASWELL, "HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
Yet the ‘Company paid these losses at sight, without D, H. ARNOLD. JOHN P. E 
borrowiug or cotling a single dollar of perman: WM. M. RICHARDS, ROBERT H. McCURDY 
mtinued re; rt dividends wg thelr HORACE B. CLAFLIN, EORGE MOSLE 
fockholders, and at the en: of 1873 entirelymade | JAS. D, JOHN H. HARLBE, 
up (not, however, in this country) the losses of these Cc. J. LOW. HENRY EYRE 
two confi ons and all others commen JOHN D. MAIRS, ARLES H. BooTH, 
with a surplus of $100,000 larger than ever before. LORING ANDREWS, 4 po LBU' 
income of de ment alone over 4,000,000 ARTHUR W. BEN: > EDWARD MARTI TIN. 
uanisforthother. Aiaricoseprompty adeesd | Mw. coeuiae” | SMAMBGEINCHON 
r . W. \ i 
and paid in money current. GEO. W. LANE, SHERMAN HARTW 


The Compan 7 organized A.D. 1800. Commence ‘AMES ¥ JOHN F,. SLATER. 
business in y ney A 1867. a be GYRUS PECK secretary 4 ; 
ote a of the principal citiesand towns | . ro Cc. Lapa! D, Secretary Agen Dop’t. 

CHARLES B. WHITE, and SAMUEL CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Secre 
PB, BLAGDEN, Manag JOHN K. OAKLEY desenah hawt nt. 
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June 11, 1874] 
A GOOD CHANCE FOR GOOD AGENTS. 
a 
THE 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE FEATURES TO 
AGENTS OF ABILITY: 


1. Premiums about 20 per cent. less than those charged by the Mutual Companies. : 

2. A straightforward and definite contract, liberal in its terms. 

8. Claims paid in thirty days after satisfactory proof of death. 

4, Ample security. 

The Company’s policies in force cover nearly 18,500 lives and over $40,000,000 in 
insurance. Its assets are nearly $4,000,000 and 
premium income $1,250,000. 

It has a large surplus over and above its capital stock, while its rapidly increasing 
patronage and sound financial condition attest the popularity of its plan and the correct- 
ness of the principles upon which its business is conducted. 

—0—_—_—- 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. 
HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 25 West 20th Street. 
MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 
JAMES M. HALSTED. Pres, ‘Ainerican Fire Insurance Co. 
GEORGE 8. COE, President American Exchange Bank. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselcrs at Law. 
GEORGE T. HOPE, Pres. Continental Fire Insurance Co, — 
THOMAS M. MARKOBH, M. D., 20 West 30th Street. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th Street. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, Pres. of Commissioners of Emigration. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 
GEORGE A. PETERS, M. D.. 12 West 29th Street. 
J.C. GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broadway. 
BURR WAKEMAN, late President Harlam Gas Company. 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall Street. 
ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor at Law. 
KINGMAN F. PAGE, 125 East 59th Street. 
ROBERT A. LANCASTER. Lancaster, Brown & Co. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., MEDICAL EXAMINER, 
HENRY J. FURBER, VICE-PRESIDENT. © 
JOHN H. BEWLEY, SECRETARY. 

—_—_—_90———— 


OFFICERS. ~°- 
Writt1AM WALEER, President. 


Henry J. Furser, Vice-President, 
JOnN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
GrorGE L. Montague, Actuary. 
Epwarp W. Lamsest, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, - - 62,000. 


‘\ Assets - - - - - - $6,500,000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 





Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jn. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 








Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1874........ oderinnth acme ete ape-<atie +O 687,241 O2 

Gross Liabilities, including WOSERVE......cccccesccccscces 6, 909, 968 29 

Surplus as to Policyhold@ers................cccce-sccccccccscececs ae 177/243 73 
RATIO OF EXPENSES finclading taxes) TO TOTAL INCO 

From the surplus, as above, of $1; a 243.73 a return premium (Dividend) will be pote i to each Po) oy 


IN PROPORTION TO ITS CONTRIBUTION TO SUCH SURPLUS, which return premium will be available on 
ment of the ANNUAL eeu falling due in 1874. 

The “SAVINGS BANK PLAN,” Topentiy iotneed by this Company, has proved a great success, from 
= fact mh a tg bear on their face a DEFINITE CASH SURRENDER VALUE and are as negotiable as a 
overnment, 


GEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary. CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, E. W. DERBY, M.D., ’ 
Counsel. Consulting Physician 





NEW AND SPLENDID | United States Life Insurance Co., 


Steel Engraving of 
CHARLES SUMNER 


Sent for One New Subscriber to Tok INDEPENDENT 


and 264 Mac npmsanate ie 
Varren Stree 


INCORPORATED 1830. : 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 


Nos. 461, 262, 26: 
Corner 


and Three Dollars. ae inci ee Be one this Com: are ABSO- 
‘i dérdis LUTE SEOUL TY, RCONOMICAL, NAGEMENT, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, wy eaiejeid loins Ratan a a 





PUBLISHER, 


CHAS. B. PEASE, Secretary. 
251 BROADWAY. New York. 


M D. WHITING, Actuary. 





JOHN. E. DE WITT, President. _ 








1845. 





NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY. 


In less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MIE- 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
same time the Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing. 

The present business of the Company is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum andan Annual Income of more 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. - 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


TRUSTEES: 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN HOYT, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
qj. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 

THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. pou. M.D., t Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, Examiners. 
CHABLES Whight nD, Assis’t Medical Examiner. 


THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends are 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums. 
If-you want Life Insurance, investigate the.claims of this Company to your confi- 
dence and support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best business 
principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company, in 1860, has been adopted by every other company in the 
United States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


has received the unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
the ablest business men. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Men of good reputation, able to. devote the whole or even a part of their time in 
procuring business for this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work accom- 
plished. For terms and conditions apply ‘ we Home Office of the Company or any of 
its General Agencies, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DoWS, 
ISAAC ©. KEIMDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 
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Farm and Garden. 
THE GARDEN. 


BY JOEL BENTON. 








“* The garth is.mine and mine the sheaves, 
T’ll harvest all her bounty leaves, . . - 
While apple, melon, strawberry, peach 
She plants and puts within my reach.” 

—Alcott. 


Cow ey said that his desire for a garden at- 
tached toasmall bouse amounted nearly to 
covetousness; and King Cyrus is reported by 
Plutarch to say to Lysander: “‘Do you won- 
der that I cultivate my garden with my own 
hands? I swear by the diadem I wear that 
if Ibe in health I never eat any food until I 
exercise my body till I perspire; sometimes 
in martial exercise, at other times in-garden- 
ing or similar laborious exercises of hus- 
bandry.” 

This sympathy of the thoughtful and elect 
spirits of every age with rural affairs is not a 
thing, however, which needs much enforce- 
ment by quotation. It began long enough be- 
fore Virgil wrote, and is, indeed, coeval with 
the race. The delicious badinage and-delicate 
irony of our Hartford humorist, who thinks'a 
man who would be 9 gardener needs a cast- 
iron backbone with a hinge in it, does not quite 
conceal the fact that, even in spite of draw- 
backs, gardens and gardening still stand for the 
poetic feature in the human life and home. 

If we chose to: pursye the ideal: or‘literary 
aspect of the case, it would-be tedious to give a 
mere glance at the poetic and Oriental imagery 
of which the garden is the parent. The volup- 
tuous dreams of Mohammedanism and some 
of the most touching references in all religions 
gather a halo from or else give it to the garden. 
Even the splendid points in history, such as 
concern great men or the wonders of the past 
—as the Gardens of; Aleinous and the Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon—borrow luster often from 
this prinzitive and familiar idea. 

But, in epite of its long history and back- 
ground of sentiment, it seems a fact nearly 
paradoxical that we usually pursue gardening 
with an enthusiasm which is almost in an in- 
verse ratio to the opportunities for it. You 
will find a city window-sill or area, perhaps, or 
at best a dismal high-shaded yard eagerly 
taken advantage of. These are made to blos- 
som and grow in the teeth of adverse fate. On 
the contrary, now that gardening is at hand, 
you will see in country places, where land is 
most plentiful and running to waste, that a 
very moderate attention is paid to it ; and the 
cases are not very rare where it meets with 
absolute neglect. 

It may not be credited by those who habit- 
ually live in the city aud who cherish a rod 
equare of ground as they do the apple of their 
eye (if they could only get it) if they should 
be told there are numerous farmers who own 
hundreds of sunny rolling acres who never 
have a garden worthy of the name and who do 
not begin the poor apology they call one untiy 
spring is wholly passed and summer is well 
begun; and yet these men have no city market 
for aresort and must either raise their own 
vegetables or go without them. 

If one had the statistics at hand, it would be 
curious to compare the gardens of different 
eras and centuries. It is certain that the din- 
ner ofa country gentleman in England in the 
time of Shakespeare—only three hundred years 
ago—was almost destitute of our vegetable 
courses. Potatoes were introduced there from 
Virginia, in 1586, and the squash (of Eastern or_ 
igin, I conclude) was only brought there about 
ten years later—in 1597. They were introduced 
as curiosities of the vegetable kingdom, and it 
took a long time to get potatoes adopted asa 
standard article of food. Itiseven within the 
memory of men now living when this plant was 
very lightly esteemed here. ° It was rarely seen 
upon the tables, the seniors say, fifty years ago, 
and was not much valued when offered then. 


Our melons, like our peaches, came from Per- 
sia; beets from the Mediterranean coast; the 
parsnip from Sardinia; cauliflower from Cy- 
prus ; the radish and endive from China; Rhu- 
barb from some part of Asia; the egg-plant 
from Africa; the leek from Northern Europe, 
the nasturtium from Peru; and okra. from the 
‘West Indies. Sweet corn, of course, is native 
te America. I have an idea that asparagus and 
tomatoes are, respectively, the oldest and 
youngest of our garden vegetables. If not so, 
they aré certainly among the"most cherished. 
The former is a native of the seashore, and was 
described, with its mode. of culture by. the 
Romans, by Cato, one hundred and fifty years 
before the Christian Era. The tomato, on the 
other band, is the introduction of a very mod. 
ern period. Not many -years-ago—less than 
forty perhaps—it was simply cultivated as an 
ornamental novelty, and was known as the 
love apple in three or four languages. 

In the matter of age, lettuce and onions, to 
say nothing of Jonah’s gourd, are entitled to 
some respect. The cucumber was cultivated 
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in Egypt from avery early time; but the de- 
licious cauliflower has an English history of 
only about two hundred and fifty years. 

A-whole chapter would not be sufficient to 
do much more than tabulate the various diver. 
sions, variations, and improvements that the 
last fifty years have effected in our garden 
esculents alone ; and, if we ‘were to trace the 
. field which Floriculture has gained, we should 
“need a portly volume to do it justice. 

[I am ready to confess—now that I have just 
dropped the hoe for the pen—that the poetry 
of garden work is not quite so apparent when 
you are scratching amidst the quitch-grass 
(Triticum repens), more properly quick-grass» 
as when’ you sit, like the general-in-chief in 
your remote camp and by the February fire, 
poring over the novelties which the catalogues 
and circulars announce for your delectation. 
Campbell might have written, for this aspectof 
the case, his oft-worn _" with a slight 
Variation : 


“Tis distance lends enchantment to the view 
And robes the garden in its azure hue.’’] 


But to return. It seems quite certain that 
the garden, with its multiplied fruits, as we 
now know it, is almost wholly of the post- 
Shakespearian period. It is the creation, in. 
deed, of the last two centuries, and one of 
the distinguishing marks of the enormous re- 
cent rise of civilization. Its culture is so 
broadly. human that it takes on readily the 
whim of the philosopher, the humorist, or the 
poet. Itis at once practical and ideal. Says 
Mr. Warner: “‘It is not simply beets and pota. 
toes and corn and string-beans that one raises 
in his well-hoed garden; it is the average of 
human life.” And the sweet-lyred Whittier 
sings : 

“Give fools their gold and knaves their power, 
Let Fortune’s bubbles rise and fall ; 
Who sows a field or trains a flower 
Or plants a tree is more than all.” 





ROOT PRUNING. 


BY PETER T. QUINN. 


THE most singular part of the whole story is 
that this barbarous method of root pruning 
fruit trees has a large following—not among 
intelligent fruit-growers, who raise fruit for 
profit, but among a class of men who edvise 
others to do what they don’t practice them- 
selyes and who frame their advice in the form 
of “Do as I say, and not as [ do.” 

There is possibly no other system that has 
ever been introduced into practice in the man- 
agement of fruit-producing trees that is as sure 
of dwarfing the natural habits of growth, en- 
couraging attacks from disease, and directly 
aiding to make unsightly, unshapely, and un. 
profitable trees than this same system of root 
pruning—a sort of a slow torture or killing by 
inches. 

One of the early and warm advocates of thi, 
method of managing pear trees was Thomas 
Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, England. Mr. R.’s 
experiments and experiences have been fre- 
quently quoted by other writers and pointed 
out as an instance where dwarf pears that were 
root pruned proved agreatsuccess. Two years 





|. ago, while in England, the writer visited Mr. 


Rivers’s nursery and fruit-farm, forthe sole pur- 
pose of seeing those dwarf trees that were so 
treated. In their condition and appearance I 
was notin the least disappointed. They looked 
just as I supposed they would under such treat- 
ment. It would be difficult, indeed, to find a 
lot of pear trees of the same age and of the 
same varieties that looked any worse than these, 
Stunted in appearance, neither uniform in size 
norshape, leaning every which way, and trees in 
place fifteen to eighteen years, with not enough 
of surface to yield, under favorable circum- 
stances, a half bushel of pears. Owing to late 
frosts and heavy rains, there were no fruit on 
the trees ; but it needed little prophetic pow- 
ers to draw conclusions from the general condi- 
tion that, even if every branch bore a full weight 
of fruit, the crop would be very trifling. It is 
within bounds to say that a single standard 
pear tree, of the same age and variety, in the 
orchard of C. M. Hovey, of Boston, would 
yield more perfect fruit in a year than forty of 
the dwarf root-pruned trees in Mr. Rivers’s 
orchard ; and while the former are large, grace- 
ful, and objects of beauty, the latter aré neither 
shapely nor sightly. This condition of matters 
cannot be attributed. to.any want of care on 
Mr. Rivers’s part; for his grounds are in ex- 
cellent order, and his orchard houses (the most 
extensive that I have seen) are, without doubt, 
the best managed and most productive, and to 
persons interested in orchard houses they are 
well worthy of a visit from this side of the 
Atlantic. : 

In pear culture, either for pleasure or profit, 


‘the best results follow whem trees are planted 


on their own roots; and these roots, when the 


manure, will do no harm to the roots. But 
deep plowing should be avoided and root- 
pruning given a wide berth. 





TOPICS OF INTEREST. 
4 FARM OF BIGHT ACRES. 

Detar statements have been published of a 
farmer in Southern Connecticut, on the Sound, 
which show good economical farming. Of his 
eight acres One-half an acre was occupted by 
his house and barn, two and a half were in hay: 
two acres were planted with potatoes, one 
acre with onions, one acre with carrots, one- 
half acre with turnips, one-half acre with cab- 
bages. 

The Iand was ‘manured solely with seaweed, 
and not as heavily manured as, it really ought 
to have been. He did all the work himself— 
gathered the weed, plowed, planted, hoed, and 
harvested. The season was not a very good 
one ; but, as he said, he never saw a season yet 
that was quite all he would have wished. 

Our friend raised five tons of hay on his two 
acres and a half, 300 bushels of potatoes on two 
acres, 300 bushels of onions on one acre, 600 
bushels carrots on one acre, 200 bushels turnips 
on half an acre, and 2,000 head of .cabbages on 
another half acre. Two or three of these items 
are very light compared with the amount 
raised by others; but as a whole they may be 
taken for a fair average. 

He sold them at different times, as his judg- 
ment told him was best, and the following table 
shows what he received per bushel and for the 
whole: 


300 bushels potatoes at 50C.........scescecsecsese $150 00. 

5 tons hay at $25...........cccceepesee peapaeasee 125 00 
300 bushels onions at $1.............ceseees soesee 300 00 
600 bushels carrots at 80C...........secseeeee «eee 18000 
200 bushels turnips at 25¢....... ..ceveseces sooee 5000 
2,000 head cabbage at 66.........scccecsscsscseseses 120 00 
Total for crop........0+ eeyecccetecses oo eesvécces $925 00 


In addition to this amount sold, he kept po- 
tatoes, etc., enough for his own family and a 
ton of hay for his cow. I ought to have said 
that the cow is keptin the yard summer and 
winter, so that his five tons of hay was in ad- 
dition to what he cut for his cow. He also fed 
largely with roots. 


WHAT A FALL WAS THERE. 


The famous and at one time immensely pop- 
ular hotel, the Danforth House, Pithole City, 
which cost $28,000, was sold a few days ago for 
a ten-dollar note; and the furniture, which 
cost $3,000, brought less than $90: And that 
leads a Pittsburgh paper to speculate on the 
rise, the glory, and the fall of that once famous 
city. Within one month from the completion 
of the first house she had an $80,000 hotel. In 
two months she hada daily paper. In three 
months she had a theater. In four months 
she had another theater and. an academy of 
music. In five months she had her celebrated 
mud fire-extinguisher, invented by a Yankee, 
for the city had no water. Insix months she 
had seyenty-four hotels and boarding-houses, 
where the substitute for water was dispensed. 
In seven months the Miller farm-pipe line was 
completed, which event threw 4,000 men and 
2,600 horses out of employment, and Pithole 
City had reached the zenith of her glory. She 
bad at that time 15,000 inhabitants, elaborate 
water-works, and all the paraphernalia of a city 
government.- She bes:now no theater, no 
newspaper, no hotel, no telegraph office (the 
telegraph office was closed for time and eterni- 
ty last week), and but nine families out of all 
that multitude. The Pithole and Oleopolis 
Railroad runs but one train of one cara day, 
and that only to hold the charter. 


CURIOSITIES OF SOUTHERN LIFE. 

A Georgia paper gives the following instance 
of the poor fortunes of those people who per- 
sist in sticking to one crop—cotton: 

‘A very large number of country wagons came 
in yesterday, most of which came in empty— 
‘into Egypt to buy corn’ and bacon. The 
historical parallel suffers from the fact that 
there has not been a seven years’ famine, ex- 
cept that which the planters have imposed on 
themselves for the sake of cotton. Butitisa 
bread famine, nevertheless ; for we have known 
men to come in and offer to pledge their lands» 
their horses and mules, their cows and their 
hogs, their wagons and plows, to get the means 
to buy corn, and their wagons went away 
empty. One poor fellow, who hat offered just 
such pledges as the above, without accom- 
plishing anything, went away saying that he 
had not a peck of meal nor a pound of meat at 
home, and yet-he had been raising cotton ever 
since the war.” 

GARDENING ON SHARES. 

A good story is told of a New. Bedford. man 
who let a piece of ground to a man to work on 
shares. The man would hire the lot; but the 
owner, doubtful of getting any money of) the 





tree is once in permanent place, should be 
guarded carefully against: injury from ‘any 
source. When trees begin to yield fruit an- 
nually, plowing the surface two or three inches 
deep, to keep the weeds down and work in the 








t t, proposed to let it upon the promise of 
receiving half the products. Occasionally dur- 
ing the summer he passed the spot apd was 
pleased with the cultivation it was receiving 
and with its goodly show of vegetables. 
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Harvest'time came and passed, and he heard 
nothing from his tenant, till, in response to a 
hint, the latter sent to him a watermelon and 
three shriveled cucumbers. Indignant at this 
shabby treatment, he called upon the man and 
asked him what he meant. ‘‘Why, you see, 
squire,” replied the tenant, “the pesky boys 
stole all of your half but the melon and the 
cucumbers,”’ 


EXPERIMENT IN WINTERING STOCK. 


In an address before the National Stock 
Growers’ Convention, held at Kansas City, J. 
C. Febles, of Colorado, said : 

“One of our farmers engaged in mixed hus- 
bandry, as an experiment, last winter sheltered 
and fed hay to (when the severity of the weather 
required it) a lot of three-year-old steers. An- 
other lot of the same age, size, and condition. 
as near as possible, he permitted to run at large, 
without shelter or extra feed, as is the usual 
custom. The winter was an unusually mild 
one. A few wecks ago the farmersold both lots 
of steers and realized a profit of over 100 pet 
cent. on the hay-fed over and above that for 
which the other cattle sold in the market.” 

FARMING IN GERMANY. 

A contemporary, in noticing the thrift among 
German farmers, says: ‘From Berlin north- 
ward the country is naturally little better than 
a desert of sand, and southward the improve- 
ment is small and slow until the neighborhood 
of Dresden is reached. Saxony and Bavaria 
are the most fertile provinces. Grain, pota- 
toes, sugar beets, forage roots yield abundant 
returns for the patient labor and constant fer- 
tilization required. Wheat does not equal the 
yield of England, being at the rate of 17.1 
bushels per acre; yet the wonder is that so 
large a product can be secured. The latest 
average for rye is 16.7 bushels; for oats, 32.9 
bushels.” 
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AGRICULTURAL ITEMS, 


It is estimated that the number of railroad 
ties in present use in the United States is 150,- 
000,000. A cut of 200 ties to the acre is above 
the average ; and it, therefore, has required the 
product of 750,000 acres of well-timbered land 
to furnish the supply. Railroad ties last about 
five years; 30,000,000 ties.are used annually 
for repairs, taking the timber from 150,000 
acres. The manufacture of rolling stock dis 
poses of the entire yield of 350,000 acres and 9 
full supply of 500,000 acres more every year 
Onr railroads are strippiug the country at the 
rate of 1,000,000 acres per annum. 


_ .es.Says the Macon, (Ga.), Telegraph: ‘Mr. 
Willingham, of Southwestern Georgia, this 
year plants 3,000 acres of corn and 3,000 acres of 
cotton. A gentleman who was at his residence 
a few days ago says Mr. W. is surrounded with 
all the comforts of a Georgia home. His cribs 
are filled with corn which he raised, his 
smokehouse is stocked with home-made bacon, 
he has 100 mules, a thrifty flock of sheep, in- 
cluding forty lambs, plenty of hogs to make 
his meat next year, fine cows, and plenty of 
milk and butter produced at home.’? 


....A correspondent in the Maine Farmer 
says: ‘‘ A neighbor who for several years past 
has practiced scattering a small quantity of 
ground plaster (gypsum) behind his cattle, 
after bowing them up at night, for the purpose 
of absorbing their urine, informs me that he 
has found the manure much more fertilizing 
than it was previously to his adopting this plan 
for saving the liquid voidings of his stock. The 
plaster not only saves the liquids, but retains 
the ammonia in the manure-heap.” 


..--A fine distinction was that the preacher 
of the Richmond First Baptist church made: 
“My brudders,’’ said he, “when you was all 
slaves dar might ha’ been sense for cuttin’ a 
slice off de marar’s bacon or hookin’ a handful 
o’ corn-meal or robbin’ de hen-roost, for you 
all worked hard den, my brudders, and you 
earn it, my brudders and sisters; but now you 
is allfree men dar ain’t no ’scuse whatever. 
You’s all on your own ’sponsibility.’’ 


.... The New York Senate have passed a bill 
against the adulteration of milk, and making 
the addition of water, except in the form of 
ice in sufficient quantities to preserve the milk 
while in transportation, an adulteration. The 
obtaining of milk from animals fed upon any 
substance in a state of putrefaction or ferment. 
ation or which is impure, filthy, and un- 
wholesome is made a crime punishable by the 
laws of the state. 


.... Texarkana, Texas, claims the distinction 
of being the ‘‘ Enchanted Village of the Lone 
Star State.” It is about seventy-five days old 
and was built in the midst of a dense forest. 
It now numbers over two thousand inhabitants 
and there are two hundred buildings going up. 
It contains a general ticket office, two rail- 
roads, two express companies, two telegraph 
lines, and forty saloons. 


....Tea and coffee will soon be superseded 
by a new Brazilian tree, called Guarana, which 
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produces a fruit about the size of a'walnut. 
The seeds are roasted, mixed with water, and 


dried. Before being used, they require grind- : 


ing, when they fall into a kind of powder. 
The active principle is identical with that 
found in tea and coffee; but there is twice as 
much of it in these seeds as there is in tea. 


.... American cast-iron is the strongest in the 
world. It has an advantage of twenty-five per 
cent. over German cast-iron in strength and is 
nearly sixteen per cent. stronger than English 
cast-iron. So the export of agricultural ma- 
ehinery has become a prominent feature of 
American trade and is susceptible of still 
further development. 


aoe The Missouri River, Fort Scott, and Gulf 
Railroad-is distributing cotton seed gratuitous- 
ly among the farmers along its line, in order to 
give them a chance to try raising it in Kansas. 
It.has proved quite profitable in some of the 


southern counties. 


+... The production of lumber last year on 
the Upper Mississippi and its tributaries is 
estimated at 1,032,163,628 feet, both loge and 
lumber being included. The supply of logs on 
hand for the season of 1874 is estimated at 
$15,500,000 feet. 


~.». Connecticut farmers are now turning at- 
tention to market gardening and the cultiva- 
tion of strawberries, in consequence of the 
collapse of the tobacco trade, the entire crop 
of’last year being still.on hand, owing to,the 
want of buyers. 


.. The Patrons of Husbandry in the South- 
ern States number at present 2,500 granges 
and are rapidly $ncreasing. This is about one 
third of all the subordinate granges in the 
United States. 


..-The returns indicate that the use of the 
drill saves one-sixth of the seed and increases 
the aggregate profit. of winter wheat 10 per 
cent. 





RUPTURE AND ITS CURE. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Thomas writes about Dr. 
Sherman’s method of curing rupture as fol- 
lows: ‘‘I have used almost every truss of 
any note, with nothing but vexation and 
injury ; in a word, was driven to utter de- 
spair, until God, in his mercy, through a 
friend, directed me to Dr. Sherman, and to 
him I jooked, hardly daring to hope, having 
been so repeatedly disappointed, But yet I 
went, received his remedies, and through 
them an untold blessing—a new life.” 

As many of our readers may be anxious 
to consult Dr. Sherman, we take this oppor- 
tunity of stating that he has removed from 
897 Broadway to Park Row and Ann street. 
We believe no one hoping for cure can do 
better than secure his assistance. — Times. 





THE 


SUPERIOR HAY SPREADER. 


(mproved and perfected for season of 1874.) 





This upeline will do the work of ten me: 
It is the lightest draft machine ever "built—one 
horse work Zit easily. 
It has taken: first premiums wherever exhibited. 
Send for a descriptive circular. 
The Superior AL eo is unsurpassed in beauty, 
workmanship, an bility. 
Manufactured by 


CHE HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Higganum, Conn. 

















THE 
IMPROVED 


GOODENGUGH 
Horse Shoe 


all Fitted and Puyche © 
Ready for Use. 


Every Breeder, every Farmer, 
every Horse Owner 





Send-for Descriptive Circulars to Box 8044;P.-0 


New York 
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LISTERBROTHERS 





CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS. 
PURE BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF 
LIME. . 


PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR TOBACCO. 
GROUND BONE, 
BON 


t abpnal increase of the sales of these 


The |; 
Standard ilisers in New 
merits and 0 


rice at 
— 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front St. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 


t#~Farmers and Dealers are invited to send po Cir- 
cular. s 











MADE IN ONE DAY! 


Selling the the Infallible bag » ao 

dier, lighting Wood o' 

Fires without  shaving®, Paper, ~ 

kindling-wood. 

fires made for on “cost of one 
nt. Coal 





ina 150 thousand sold an 

last a lifetime. is worthten tim Imes 

its cost for exterminating worras 

and caterpillars’ nests to any 
by having fruit-trees. 
Dither sex can have an agency. 

Sole control of a count; 





to one 

agent. Sample aes d on re- 

coins of 50 cents. y Diplomas 
warded. 


For territory and yee address R. P. 
Patentee and 


Dubuque, Iowa. 





THE, BEST" 


LU ADE: f SS S 


———— 


GRAHAMELN 





R. H. ALLEN & CO, 
189 and 191 Water st., 


are ; Agents in NEW Sg City for the sur- 
rounding countr 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


cue ti Tower Clocks!" 


We manufacture A SUPERIOR CLOCK for Towers 
on serge or Public Buildings, with or-without 
apparatus, —e from one os four dials, war- 
ranted Sor correct performance. can refer to all 
parse o of the sosntsy fon th the e reputation of our Tower 

ocks, and intend them second to none in all 








the essentials of a durable and correct time-keeping 
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No. 15 — 

Promact No. 1 oston, Ma: 
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RING. 
Manuractue co's 


‘MEENELYS BELLS. 


oy, Church Bells, known to the 
which have acquired a reputation 
and a sale exceeding that of all 


canes 
eS Ts aaxeen ither TROY o N.Y. 
ss clther TTEENELY & COMPANY. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of per and Tin, 

mounted by the best Rotary “isue- 
for 

Factories, Court Houses, Fire Marmas 

Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 


















arranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St., Cincinnad. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 


a facture asuperior quality of Bells. 
cial attention given to CHURCH BELLS, 
rin justrated jogues sent free. 











FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 
VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes. 
"Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard. A variety 


FOLDING 


mae of folding cane seat chairs for 
"Wi theSouth and tropicalcountries, 
For sale by all first-class deal- 


: 4 } 

E. W. VAILL, CHAI RS 
Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and “house fur- 

Patentee and Manuf’r. fishing goods. Send for cuts, 




































SMITH, 
ufacturer, 1746 and 1748 Clay street, i 
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FURNITURE. 
_JAS. T. ALLEN & €0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Drawing-Room, Chamber, Library, 
Dining-Room Furniture 


of every description, and 
LORD’S PATENT ROCKING-CHAIR, 
the best Stationary Rocker in the Market. 


GREAT REVOLUTION 
SEWING MACHINES, 


AN ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE 


No more Shuttles, no more Rewinding 
of Thread to make the Shuttle Stitch. 


hing you wish to make in a family. 

It i very different from anything you have evet 
seen before. 

The Lathrop Combination Sewing,Machine o., 


787 and 789 Broadway, cor. Tenth street, N. Y¥. 









WAREROOMS: 
Nos. 185 and 187 CANAL STREET, 
NEW YORK. - 
WARREN WARD &CO., 
a 
FURNITURE 
Large variety of 
RICH AND PLAIN 


FURNITURE, 
DECORATIONS, 
etc 


, 
which are being 
offered at 
EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES. 


COR. SPRING AND CROSBY. 
ESTABLISHED 1848. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 
Church & School 
FURNITURE. 
Sunday-scheol 
and 
Lecture Room 
SETTEES, etc., 
26 Grove 8t., N.Y. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 


B. W. MERRIAM & 60,, 


577 BROADWAY, 
ESTABLISHED 45 YEARS, 
continue to manufacture their usual assortment of 


MIRRORS, 


unsurpassed in elegance and quality, at 
REDUCED PRICES. 
We offer great inducements to Whole- 











EVERY LADY that uses a sewing 

|__ machine needs the Magic Threader. By 
KF mail 25cts.; with 1-2 doz. Standard nee- 
dies, 50cts. Agents wanted everywhere. 


; THE ARCO MF’C CO. 
AS* Box 242, SrkiNorie.p, Mass. 


THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE, 


Send for Circular “VICTOR” &. M. CO., 
54 East Tenth St., New York, 











IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 





wcaifi, BUY ONLY. 


THE BEST ANB MOST A ceURATE, 


HOWES 





Weigh-Masters’ Beams & pistes 
HOWE PATENT BALANCE 


RAIL ROAD, EXPRESS, 


STORE TRUCKS, 
For Sale by Hardware Dealers Generally. 


PACE & CO., 
Gen'l Agents, 


3 Park Place, New York. 





sale Purchasers. 
WwW. 


J. GRAHAM, 
Looking-Classes 
PICTURE FRAMES, ETC., 
82 BOWERY, 
Above CANAL STREET, New York, 


OR THE BABY.— 
Novelty Car- 
riage. The ONLY car- 
riage that protects the 
eyesight and which a 
child can lie in com- 
fortably. Does not 
take as much room oa 














SEWING & WASHING MACHINES 
AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 





‘$20. 
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Send for Samples and Circulars. 


GD FLORENCE GD | 
| RLoME NC RE Ne he co. 


Wilson, 
ana’ Grover & Baker Companies, involving over 
$250, 000. "= 
devided 











in Pes of the eure of the 0 which alone has 
Broken the Monopoly of High Prices. 
THE NEW FLORENCE 
Is the ONLY that sews back- 
ward and or to night and left. 
3 | Bean, vos. Caen, One. Srrcmun Terms 70 


CLUBS and DEALERS. 4 
April, 18 = Florence, Mass. 3 














STEAM EUGENES and ‘BOILERS. 
NEW YORK 
SAFETY 


STEAM 





“HUOA MAN 
“38 2puUuNnTI20N Of 


eubieehe Steam Engines and Botlers, 
by Ke ne 
Economical, Easily 
ment, TheirCombined Engine and Boiler 
is peculiarly adapted to all purposes requiring small 


| power, More than 500 engines, from 2 to 100 horse 





power, in use. Send for 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF.ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 
IMPROVED 1874. 
DOUBLE ACTING 
BUCKET-PLUNGER 


Ds team Pumps 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 
Easthampton, Mtés. 
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THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAYW’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 
will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 


It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System. It cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Scrofala or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Rhewaatism Scrofula, angie Swel ling. 
h, © matlitie 


aaa cke 
titi, a, Gout bro oe a 
hroa: Tumors, Nodes in the 


Black Spots, Worms in the Flesh, oy he 
Womb, and SP Lary a 3 = ira Giachorg es, 
d all wastes “i the life 


Sold by Druggists. $1 per bottle. 


R. R. 
RADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50-Cent Bottle 


WILL CURE MORE CO) NTS AND PREVENT 
THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN ATTACKS OF 
EMICS AND CONTAGIOUS DISEASES THAN 
ONE HUNDRED LLARS EXP. ED FOR 
ARCH MEDICINES OR MEDICAL ATTEND- 


E MOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF IS 
APPLIED UXT RNALLY—OR TAKEN INTERN- 
LLY ACCORDING TO eG nee” FROM 
HATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO EXIST 
IMPORTANT.—Miners, rarmers, and others resid- 
ing in sparsely-settled districts, where it is difficult to 
proure . services of a ysician, AY’S 
READY RELIEF is LS mony ~s 








sy, Fever an e; or wi Neuralgia, H 


application of RADWAY’S campae ER. 
pee you of the worst oe these complaints in afew 


‘twenty drops in half a tumbler of water willin afew 
moments cure CRAMPS, SPASMS, SOUR STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, SICK HEADACHE DIARRH 
D OLI IN THE BOWELS, 


@ bottle of Rad- 
way’s Rea 


water will prevent sickness or ins from change of 
vee a : betterthan Fren ch 
a stimulan 

Sold by Druggists. Price pascncemtsn Cents 


DR. RADWAY’S 
ov Luipsnea 


ous 

we “Ops serve the following eymptoms regu! 

Disorders of the Digestive Or ting from 

inward Pi 

t , Aci iy of the Boome Neuse 
‘aliness We 





oa Yeah: 
Y’ will free the 33 
abovenamed disorders, Price, 23 
Cents per Box. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

Read “FALSE AND TRUE” 
Send one letter 5 stamp to AY 2S CO., No. 32 


ton 


Fine Electro 


SILVER-PLATED Want) 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MERIDEN BRIPANWTA C0, | 


550 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


Trade 
ik Mar! 


ver 
Pla 
Nickel 








Metal. 
Factories, waar MERIDEN, Seem 


BOYNTON'S 
~-FURNACES “AND-R 


GES 
ARE THE BESTIN THE MA ~ 
, iby, 
MANUFACTURED BY “<i, 7) 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & COn, ey 
Send for Circulars. 232 & 234 Water st., N.Y. 














THE BEST. IN THE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 


\ ICE CREAM 
ge FREEZER. 


: (TINGLEY’S PATENT.) 
With the aid of this Freerer a most delicious dessert 
Cream, or Frozen Fruits, Custards, 






trifling e nse. Ss acknow st 

Freezer in the World” and a family should 

be without. For'sale by the trade inerally. If you 

want the inquire foi LEY’ 
FREEZER, and, if Bot for sale in your town, send 
pa to CHAS. G. BLATCH ¥, Manufac- 
urer, 


86 Commerce street, Philadelphia. 


SAVE YOUR SICHT! 


Once Lost, it cannot be Restored. 


THE DIAMOND SPECTACLES 
WILL PRESERVE IT. 
For > Ts: a repose Agent in nearly every city and town. 








MaRx, sTaMPED ON EVERY Pair. 
SPENCER OPTICAL M’FG CO., 
Patentees & Sole M’frs., 16 & 18 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 














MARK YOUR CLOTHING! 
PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK 


is the best. It has stood 40 yeafs’ trial. 
Payson’s and Briggs’s Ink, 35c..each, and 


BRIGGS'S MARKING PEN, 


Mo., ons by mail. 7 a eantination, in neat 
‘00d case, T5c. d by all Denqsie sts and 
Stationers. ited by 


STODDARD & -CO., 
Northampton, Mass. 











EO. A. PRINCE & CO, ORGANS & MELODEONS, 
Perfect Man: 


The foskat. Largest, and nfactory in the 
United States. 000 now Ay = No “ort Musical Instra 
ment ever obtained the same P t@Send for Price 
wists, Address ‘ALO, N. ¥. 





OFFORD’S PyLeir OF THE DAY 
charming eee © owe ins Asleep” and 
Twins at Play’’) One Dollar a Year. Ten cents for 


sampl its wanted. 
a8 OR wi. OF FORD, 6 Park Place, New York. 


MIGROSCOPES. 


Priced Catalogues sent to any address 10 cents each. 


anda 











JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut street, Phila.; 601 Broadway, New York. 





LEARN TELEGRAPHY 
ws Salary paid while practicing. Address, 
with stem)» oHERMAN, Sup’t, OBERLIN, 0. 





RADW. 
Warren St., New York. Information worth 
will be 8 sent 3 you. 


| B | l) HABIT CURED. 
All Opium Eaters can easily 
ay emselves by address- 


WwW. P. PHELON, M.D 
259 Randolph street, Chicage. Room 2, 








Instead of Bitter, use Sweet Quinine 
AND LASTS made on a new 
E A Se f prinetnle. Ook 


~— for tender feet. 
Physi- 
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[June 11; 1974. 





Why is Dyspepsia so general? Simply because it is neg; 
lected or maltreated. . Strike directly at the cause. Remove 
the acrid humors which engender it from. the stomach and 
» bowels with 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Reais f 


and indigestion, with all its painful concomitants, is cured. 


Sold by every druggist. 
SUITS. Oo 








SUITS. SUITS. 
$10, $12, $15, $18, $20, $25, $30, $40, to $50. 


The stock for the present season is of unparalleled extent 


6 












and variety, and embraces all the most fashionable = 
» and approved of prevailing styles for all oc- | 
” Li] easions and occupations. 8 S w 
waa ORDERS to measure neatly Sein ll 
<x<s nd promptly executed a 3 re) 
ee & Ld ", at Moderate 4 
2 o thd ‘ 
eee | 529 0 
mM se ~~ 2 «= 
Se on ie) baad mR. 
a oe 
Fs “Sk a » ps --) ” 
aly 8 oa a> | a &e 
ays s Date 
es « —— b > 
° 
z:o 7 ese =. 
a - : 5° o 
poe oa ORDERS: ““% a a sj 
ce 5 oo : Sein 
’ i= 
a= * BY MAIL. 2 =O 
< Gs ae a , 
” ORDERS BY LETTER ATTENDED TO ee 
‘ with CARE and punctuality. FREEMAN & BURR’s iy 


. ‘NEW SYSTEM for Self-Measure, of which thousands — 

have availed themselves for many years, enables parties ata dis- 
tance to order from them with the certainty of receiving the most per- 
fect fit attainable. 


Xo (a 


RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, “72ies $%,S0005, Book of Fashions, and Prices 


mt Free, on application. 


Cc 
FREEMAN & BURR, iss cna iio rates once Noe York. 











CAN BE SET OR STRUCK 10 feet square at base 

ans a mamma TENTS, | CANVAS GOODS. 

OPENS FRONT & REAR. SHELTER MILDEW PROOF AWN: 
EDGE. , 





hol 
B&B HORE a Gtmotatvlas, 
Sura” OGerare it etary Kind nd and 
R. Manufactory of of all the U- U. 
SIBLEY. HT 
“aa 





Me Oa 
j , Large F 1 —_ 

JOHN’ BOY LE, { arge, Festiva MANUFACTURING CAPACITY 5,000 

23 FULTON st..N.y. | -) (a Tents for Hire. YARDS A DAY. 


ea OE MAGNESIA. 











r' 
Indorsed and the country ~ : the 
geates: at imme im: out 
fovec "scha Riad irerietisai,. Sreatt Mreeel 
ri to. an: Ea ie poapasntiean: warty = ersuasion to induce them tor and 
super om : cy. coi prevention mn against th of infants sedan 












ras ow 
gO8.2 RoSEE 
£2LME zs 2% 
2woy, <= 
38% a> 35 
a= 3 * 25 
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ITUTE aqicalty FREER a Sirtelow awarded 1870. 
AMERICAN | INST ayn rags ter effectua| ioe 1972. 
RTS. Tory ory strong, repele water offgctaaliy: 1579.49 
FIN: cniedataer hex wt whet ee pee and sii ly trans.. 
” pe spears sire Suntan restori. en tg ng roots. von fil nd eaion kes on d barrels. 
‘or : : : 
ASBESTOS PAINT, for all “ outside work, work,” ana preserv mea Seal, Toned cans, kane, 
an Ss. 
CEMENT, oes 3 all kinds of Roofs. In 10D. pail Sond > hegt 
ASBESTOS — KLTL iG, A! ee OB ar t PAPER SHEA’ THING. FELTS, ASB es 
prepares ree read an " 
for desert ptive Pamphiets, Y ete. “4 SORE RAL INDI CEME. TS” TO GENERAL theworid, (ar Gand D 


aeameaee ‘and Sole Manufacturer, } 
ESTABLISHED 1858. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y: 


ASK YOUR. SEWING MACHINE AGENTS FOR IT, 


THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON RUFFLER 


AT THE 

American Institute Fairin (872. 
Adapted to all first-class Sewing Ma- 

chines. Circulars furnished Sewing Ma- 

chine Agents < on application. 


C. W. HANDY & CO., Sole Agents, 


Box 2618. 830 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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